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MR. FORSTER. 


Mr. Forster’s friends have every reason to feel satisfied with the 
public tributes which have been paid to his character. On all sides, 
and from every party in the State save one, there has been an out- 
pouring of expressions of regret at his loss such as one seldom 
hears, even when death has removed a man of altogether exceptional 
powers and virtues. To those who knew Mr. Forster in private life, 
to those who had learned to appreciate his rare worth, his noble 
character, there is something infinitely consolatory in the thought 
that, in his case, death, the great touchstone of humanity, has revealed 
him to the outer world as he really was, and has made known to his 
fellow-men the true nature of one regarding whom many strange 
misconceptions were widely current whilst he was still with us. No 
doubt the emotion which stirred many hearts when it was made 
known that the long illness of Mr. Forster had terminated fatally was 
due to the almost tragical untimeliness of his death. There was 
no man living who had taken a deeper interest in the Irish question 
than he had done; none who had followed, even amid the pangs of 
mortal sickness, the varying rumours of the day more closely, and 
not one who awaited with a keener interest and anxiety the revela- 
tion of the great secret of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. And he died 
within a day or two of the time when that scheme was unfolded to 
the world, passing away at the very moment when the problem with 
which he had been so long and so closely associated had reached its 
most critical and dangerous stage. I have said that the untimeliness 
of his death, in these circumstances, was almost tragical. It added 
a fresh pang to the sorrow of those who had known and loved him 
to think that, if he had been spared a week longer, he would have 
learned the secret regarding the nature of which he speculated so 
constantly during his closing days. And yet it is impossible to deny 
that, upon the whole, he was happy in the moment of his death. 
His fellow-countrymen, at the very hour when he was called away, 
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began for the first time seriously to realise the true nature of the task 
with which he had struggled so earnestly in Ireland, and the 
character of the difficulties with which he had been left to contend, 
almost single-handed, during the whole term of his Irish secretary- 
ship. 

It is many years now since I heard the late Lord Houghton 
describe, in his characteristic vein, his first meeting with the man 
who was so long one of his dearest friends. ‘I had gone over to 
Bradford,” said the poet-peer, “to a dinner at the house of a rich 
manufacturer named M It was in the days when, at such 
dinners, the health of every man present was drunk by the company, 
and every man was expected to make a speech in reply. We had 
gone through toasts innumerable, and I thought that at last all was 
over, when my host got upon his feet and said we must not separate 
before we had drunk the health of a young gentleman who had just 
come from the south to engage in the Bradford trade, and who had 
the strong recommendation of being a connection of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. This was Mr. Forster. We duly drank the toast, 
and then a very tall, loosely-built, angular young man, with a shock 
of reddish hair standing up in an eccentric fashion on the crown of 
his head, got up and thanked us for the honour we had done him. 
He was very nervous; but I saw directly that there was something 
in him, and begged my host to introduce me to him. I was still 
more pleased with the freshness and vigour of his talk; and having 
told him that my father allowed me the privilege of inviting any 
guests I pleased to Fryston, I begged him to come on an early day to 
see me. In due time he came, and stopped three days, during which 
time I was more than ever struck by his uncommon powers and the 
very interesting cast of his mind. But on the second day my father 
amused me greatly. ‘Richard,’ he said to me, ‘you have brought 
some strange people to Fryston in your time, but this young man is 
the strangest I have ever seen in the house; in all my life I never 
saw anybody so awkward in his manners as he is.’ ” 

The anecdote is worth telling, not merely because it records the 
beginning of an unbroken friendship between the two most famous 
men Yorkshire has sent into public life during our time, but because 
it throws light upon a characteristic of Mr. Forster’s, regarding 
which the most extraordinary and most cruel misunderstandings 
prevailed. I refer to his personal manners. It was his misfortune 
to have a singularly plain and unpolished manner. He was blunt 
and outspoken in his language, and he was rugged and clumsy in 
his actions and gestures. There were those among his critics in 
later years who knew so little of the real man that they actually 
charged him openly with having assumed this awkwardness of bear- 
ing to serve some private end of his own. One of the innumerable 
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critics who trade upon puerile personalities, and who seek to estimate 
statesmen by the cut of their coats or their whiskers, once referred 
to him, I remember, as “‘ a stage Yorkshireman,” openly hinting that 
in those outward characteristics of his which were least pleasing to 
the eye, he was merely playing a part. And I know that a suspicion 
of the same kind prevailed among many who saw him only at a dis- 
tance. It is just as well, then, to record the verdict pronounced 
upon him by Mr. Pemberton Milnes at a time when he was still in his 
first youth, and when he certainly could have had no purpose to 
serve by assuming an artificial abruptness of demeanour. 

To those whe had the privilege of Mr. Forster’s friendship, nay, 
to any one who had occasion to be brought into contact with him in 
connection with serious matters of business, there is no need to say 
a single word in explanation of his outward manner. It was the 
natural fruit of his up-bringing, amid the young men of a sect which, 
in his early days at all events, despised the graces of this world, and 
of the years of his early manhood, spent amid the unpolished but 
genuine people of the West Riding—the manufacturers and mill 
“hands,” whose outward characteristics have been painted for us 
with such wonderful fidelity in the pages of Shir/ey and the Professor. 
Far too much in earnest ever to trouble himself about mere appear- 
ances, with a love of realities which made him not so much indif- 
ferent to as unconscious of the superficialities of life, Mr. Forster, 
it is to be feared, often gave offence to strangers, or to those who 
knew him but slightly, by his brusque manners. He would blurt out 
a searching question at a moment when his interlocutor least ex- 
pected it, and having got an answer which was probably more or less 
foolish and unsatisfactory, he would shrug his shoulders and turn 
away without another word, often leaving the man with whom he 
had been conversing in anything but an enviable frame of mind. 
Yet, if any one had hinted to him that he had hurt the feelings of 
another by his demeanour, Mr. Forster’s whole heart would have 
been filled with pain, and he would have made haste to offer any 
possible reparation to the person whom he had aggrieved. It would 
be doing no honour to the dead man to hide the truth regarding his 
defects of outward manner, or toignore the fact that this bluntness of 
speech of his had often a serious effect upon his own popularity in 
certain quarters. But at least it may be claimed for him that his 
manner was natural, genuine, and unassumed, and that beneath it 
lay hidden one of the warmest and most generous natures, one of the 
most loving and lovable hearts, it has been the good fortune of any 
of us to encounter in this world. 

It is no part of my purpose here to indulge in a mere panegyric 
upon the dead. I wish rather to give some slight sketch of his 
character, his characteristics, and his habits; and I shall not, there- 
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fore, diverge into any account of the many deeds of charity and 
benevolence which years ago made his name one to conjure with in 
the West Riding, and which won for him among those who were his 
neighbours in the beautiful Wharfe valley, where he had his home, 
an almost idolatrous love and reverence. It is enough to say on this 
point that he was the worthy son of his martyr-father, William 
Forster, the apostle of abolition, and that down to the latest day of 
his life, the readiness of his response to every well-founded appeal 
which was made to his liberality proved that he had inherited the 
virtues as well as the blood of the Buxtons. There was no public 
man of our time, I say confidently, who was more consistently and 
constantly liberal in his charities, in proportion to his means, than 
Mr. Forster. 

When I first enjoyed the honour of his friendship, that which 
struck me most strongly in his character was the intense earnestness 
of his devotion to work. A man of more unremitting, unrelenting 
industry it would have been difficult to find within the limits of the 
three kingdoms. It mattered not at what time of the day one met 
him, or under what circumstances, he always had “something on 
hand,” and was bent upon doing that something thoroughly and 
without loss of time. Idleness to him would have been positive 
misery. When he was in office, he of course found plenty to do, and 
did it with an energy of which those who served under him can 
speak. But when he was out of office, he seemed to be just as much 
engaged in public work as at other times. His room at Eccleston 
Square, where he worked standing at the high desk, aided by a 
private secretary who was devoted to his chief, was like the bureau 
of a minister. Letters, despatches, newspapers, books of reference, 
pamphlets, were all scattered about in the apartment in disorderly 
order, and Mr. Forster worked his way through the whole mass of 
correspondence with a systematic energy that enabled him in the 
worst of times to keep fairly abreast of the demands upon him. It 

yas a striking commentary upon the shallow criticisms of those who 
made complaint of his outward manner, and professed to see in it the 
sign of a churlishness of spirit, that there never was a man who was 
more uniformly punctual, courteous, and considerate in his corre- 
spondence. Most of his letters he answered with his own hand. Even 
when he lay on his death-bed, he wrote, whenever he was permitted 
to do so, in reply to the communications he received. And it mat- 
tered little whether the letter he had to answer came from a friend 
ora stranger. Even the rapacious tribe of autograph-hunters were 
never repulsed by him. A man had only to ask him in writing for 
advice or assistance, or the expression of an opinion which might be 
of use on some public or private question, and he was certain of 


receiving from him a prompt and cordial reply. This fact should be 
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borne in mind by those who have allowed the little outward asperi- 
ties of manner which occasionally displayed themselves, and which, 
as I have shown, were so far from revealing his true nature, to pre- 
judice their minds against him. 

Next to this inexhaustible energy, which displayed itself not merely 
in the faithful performance of the ordinary duties of a representative 
or a minister, but in the constant excursions which he made into 
fields of labour from which he might well have excused himself if he 
had thought fit to do so, the mingled openness and gravity of his 
mind attracted attention. There are those among us who seem to 
think that Mr. Forster, like another great statesman of our time, 
was guilty of the folly of “never looking out of the window.” He 
has been accused of forming his own theories, alone and unaided, and 
of clinging to them when formed with the stubborn tenacity of 
a singularly firm and unbending will. Now, that Mr. Forster did 
stand fast in defence of his own opinions, and that when he had 
formed those opinions he was not lightly to be moved from them, 
are facts upon which all men will be agreed; but it would be im- 
possible to bring any charge against him more unfounded than that 
of having shown an arrogant disinclination to take the views of other 
men into account. Every one who knew him can bear testimony to 
his earnest desire to learn the opinions of others upon the questions 
with which he had to deal. How many times he has come to me, 
not to tell me the views he had arrived at upon the burning question 
of the hour, but to seek to thresh out, with such poor assistance as I 
could give him, the arguments for and against any particular proposal 
relating to that question! There never was a man who had a more 
open mind upon questions on which his opinion was in process of 
being formed. He always strove to see each particular subject as it 
was seen by other people, high and low, and it was only when he had 
thus viewed it from every possible standpoint that he made up his 
mind finally as to the course which he himself would take with regard 
to it. It was this caution in arriving at a conclusion, and this earnest 
desire to put himself in the place of other men who regarded the 
question of the moment from a different point of view, that brought 
down upon him the charge of trimming. Men accused him of speak- 
ing for the purpose of gaining the cheers of his opponents, ignoring 
the fact that in the least as well as in the most important affairs of 
life he was always anxious to hear what others had to say, and to 
take their opinions into consideration before coming to a definite 
conclusion on his own account. 

He was very fond of social intercourse ; talked admirably at dinner, 
with a fulness of knowledge, a ripe sagacity, a thorough acquaintance 
with men and affairs, that made him one of the most delightful of 
companions. He had travelled a great deal, and liked talking 
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over the places he had seen, the people he had met, and the little 
adventures that had befallen him in his journeyings in different 
parts of the world. How well I remember the story he told me on 
the occasion of my last visit to Burley, of his encounter with a sup- 
posed brigand on Mount Olympus, and of the way in which they had 
exchanged shots—happily harmless—with each other from behind 
sheltering rocks, before making the mutual discovery that both were 
honest men. Books, too, he was always glad to discuss, having a 
shrewd judgment of his own upon literary matters, and a strong 
liking for sensational stories of the Treasure Island type. So when 
he had a friend at his dinner-table at Burley or in Eccleston Square, 
the time passed all too quickly and pleasantly. But when the ladies 
had withdrawn, and when Mr. Forster had taken his favourite place, 
with knees crossed and feet on fender, a change almost invariably 
came over his spirit. He would heave a little sigh, and say, ‘‘ Well, 
all this is very pleasant, and I should like to talk still more about—” 


that book or that journey, as the case might be—“ but it is time to 





turn to something more serious.” And then he would open his mind 
without reserve or hesitation upon the special question which at that 
moment interested him, and would expect that you too should join, 
not in mere slip-slop talk of the club smoking-room kind upon the 
subject, but in serious and thorough discussion, in which the honest 
truth was spoken upon both sides. Nor would he ever wince under 
arguments which told strongly against himself. There never was 2 
man in his great position who put that position more completely on 
one side when talking even with the most obscure of his friends. He 
hated to be treated with mere deference, or to get nothing more than 
an echo of his own views from his interlocutor ; and he would infinitely 
rather have the bluntest expressions of difference of opinion than 
the poor compliment of a smooth acquiescence in everything which 
he might assert. It was at such times, I think, that one saw him at 
his best. The big man, with the striking face, the ungainly manners, 
all earnestness in argument, his voice rising and falling with a not 
unmusical cadence distinctly suggestive of the district in which his 
home had so long been fixed, was for the moment not the Minister or 
the statesman, but the ardent seeker after truth who had distinguished 
himself by his eagerness in that noble pursuit among his fellow- 
manufacturers in the West Riding long before he became the associate 
of the greatest in the land. One forgot everything about him save 
that he was a true-souled man who spoke his own honest mind and 
expected that you would do the same. 

One little instance of the extreme care he took to make sure of his 
facts before making up his mind occurs to me. It was at the time 
when Mr. Courtney and Sir John Lubbock were heading the move- 
ment in favour of proportional representation, and when a number 
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of test elections upon the system which they favoured were being 
conducted in different parts of the country. ‘Come over to Burley 
to-morrow, and we’ll have an election of our own, and see how it 
works,” he said to me. I went, and the whole evening was spent, 
not merely in an imaginary election for Leeds, in which certain 
living politicians were made to play their parts with rather ludicrous 
results, but in an exhaustive process of shuffling and re-shuffling 
the ballot-papers before each separate counting took place. We 
shuffled those papers twenty-four different times, and counted them 
as many times; and at the close of the twenty-fourth counting Mr. 
Forster was satisfied. ‘ That won’t work, at all events,” he said, 
indicating with his forefinger the tabular statement which showed 
that, under this remarkable system, each fresh counting of the votes 
after a re-shuftling of the papers produced a fresh result. But it was 
not until he had spent a long evening in thus testing the thing for 
himself that he made up his mind, and said what he thought. 

Energy both of mind and body, unflagging industry, openness to 
conviction, carefulness of investigation, are all admirable qualities, 
but as I look back these are not, after all, the characteristics of Mr. 
Forster which seem best worth remembering. I would rather dwell, 
if I might, upon the generous spirit that was harboured in that 
rugged frame, on the depth and warmth of the affections which 
stirred his heart, on the noble magnanimity of his character. 
Anxious as I am to avoid raising any old controversy at this moment, 
I am bound to say something of Mr. Forster’s position at the time 
when he was deserted by his old colleagues, and assailed with unseemly 
bitterness by those who had once been his warmest friends in the 
political circles of Yorkshire. How keenly he felt the treatment 
which he then received is known to but few. Some men thought him 
callous; others charged him with being vindictive and passionate, 
at a time when he was writhing under wounds inflicted by those in 
whom he had placed the firmest confidence, those to whom he had 
looked with the fullest assurance for help in the time of need. That 
he was embittered by the treatment he received at the period of his 
resignation in 1882 I am not prepared to deny. He was “very 
human,” and it was not in human nature to bear such an ordeal as 
that through which Mr. Forster had then to pass without showing 
some traces of it. Why, not content with having driven him from 
office, and ruined his political career—though, thank God! not his 
reputi.iion—there were those who treated the revelation of the 
devilish plots which were hatched against his life whilst he was in 
Ireland as a mere joke, if, indeed, they did not look upon that reve- 
lation as an artful invention of his own for the purpose of increasing 
his popularity. How was it possible for any man to submit himself 
to these poisoned arrows of malicious innuendo without being moved ? 
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It was a terrible time both for the nervous system and the moral 
nature of the man, and if he had been anything but what he was— 
if he had been less brave, patient, pious—he would have succumbed 
under it. As it is, I wish to state here explicitly and with emphasis 
that, though it was often my privilege to discuss the incidents of 
those dark days with Mr. Forster, I never once heard him utter a 
single word of bitterness regarding any one of his former colleagues 
and political associates. On the contrary, his chief anxiety seemed to 
be to remove any unfavourable impression which their conduct might 
have made upon my mind. Once or twice he complained of the 
unfair treatment he had received at the hands of outsiders, and he 
never did so without good reason. But regarding those who had 
been his colleagues in the Ministry or in political life in Bradford, 
the worst he ever did was to keep silence concerning them. “I 
should like to tell you,” he said to me one day, “that I always had, 
up to the time when I left the Cabinet, the loyal support of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and let me say that I learned not merely to like him, but 
positively to love him, during my association with him. I could 
never have believed that I could have learned to love a man so 
much.” I quote this sentence to show Forster’s real spirit towards 
those from whom he had differed. The strongest remark which I 
ever heard him make regarding his retirement from the Government 
was one of surprise that he should have been allowed to retire on so 
small a point. ‘They would have kept me if they had agreed to 
introduce the Crimes Act just a week before the time when they gave 
notice of its introduction in the House of Commons. It seemed 
strange that they should let me go, and let all this be brought about, 
when they might so easily have prevented it.’’ 

This brings me to that tragical moment in English history with 
which the name of Mr. Forster will always be closely associated. It 
was my lot to see him in his room at the Irish Office on the very day 
on which he quitted office. I shall never forget the appearance of his 
face on that occasion. It was the face of a hunted wild animal, and 
my heart was wrung with sorrow and pity as I noted the legible signs 
of all that he had suffered: the haggard cheeks, the blanched lips, 
the bloodshot eyes, the whitening hair. Yet even then he could 
talk with calm self-possession regarding the interests of others, and 
he was more anxious not to do anything which might seem ungener- 
ous towards his old colleagues than to justify himself. This was on 
Wednesday, May 3rd. The next day he made his speech explaining 
the reasons for his resignation, whilst Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
with the shadow of doom upon him, listened in a seat below the 
gallery. On the Saturday occurred the foul tragedy of the Phoenix 
Park. No man who was witness of the scene in the great political 
clubs on the Sunday morning, when the news had spread, will ever 
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forget that terrible day of horror and agitation. I was at the Reform 
Club in the morning when I received word that Mr. Forster would 
be there presently, and that he wished to see me. When he entered 
the club the members followed him in a mob the like of which was 
never seen before in that stately building. On Thursday he had 
warned the country of the impending danger in Ireland, on Saturday 
his prediction had been terribly fulfilled. Nor could men rid them- 
selves of the strong impression that it was only by something like a 
miracle that Mr. Forster himself had escaped the fate of Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish. So, when he took me to a seat in the hall and began 
to talk over the news, the crowd in the spacious saloon gathered in a 
great semicircle out of ear-shot, but where they could stare at him 
with all their might, as men stare at one who has been snatched from 
the very jaws of death. There is no need to repeat here what he had 
to say to me regarding that great tragedy, for what he said in private 
he repeated in public—as Mr. Parnell subsequently learned to his 
cost. But it is not generally known, I believe, that on that Sunday 
morning Mr. Forster went to Downing Street, saw Mr. Gladstone, 





and offered to leave for Dublin the same night, not to resume the 
Chief Secretaryship, but to take the place of the Under Secretary 
and keep up the routine work of the Castle until the two vacant offices 
could be filled up. He made this noble offer at the moment when 
the nerves of most men had been shaken by the great tragedy, know- 
ing full well that from the hour when he set foot on Irish soil to 
the hour when he left it, his own life would be in the most immi- 
nent danger from the knives of the assassins, and knowing, too, that 
he would be rendering a service to a political party which seemed 
bent upon ostracising him, and which had just treated him with 
scant courtesy and fairness. 

There is no need to offer any justification of the course which he 
subsequently pursued in dealing with the Government and the Irish 
party in the House of Commons. Happily we have now reached a 
period in which men are ready to admit that a statesman who has 
been driven from office is justified in making his own views and feel- 
ings known, even when those views and feelings run counter to the 
opinions of the most eminent and powerful man in the political world. 
Mr. Forster was very sorry to have to differ from Mr. Gladstone, but 
it would be altogether a mistake to suppose that he was a man who 
was prepared to sit down in absolute silence under what he conceived 
to be unjust treatment. His sense of fair play was stirred on his own 
behalf as well as on behalf of others, and when he was seeking for 
justice he invariably struck with all his might, whether he was work- 
ing in the cause of some weak chief at the uttermost ends of the 
earth, or pleading his own case before the bar of public opinion in 
England. Earnest and straightforward in every action of his life, 
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he never attempted to dissemble his feelings when he himself was 
publicly assailed; but with blunt candour and honesty, and with a 
courage which never quailed, he met the assaults of his opponents 
half way, and did his best to return every blow he received, being 
careful only to deal no blow that could possibly be regarded as a 
foul one. In all this he seems to me to have been a typical Eng- 
lishman of the best scheol: wholly free from ignoble suspicions, not 
easily provoked, slow to anger, unable to bear malice; but when 
actually engaged in conflict, resolutely determined to do his best 
and to yield to no man. 

The last years of his life were greatly occupied with two questions 
—the federation of the Empire and the fate of General Gordon. On 
the former subject I would only say that he threw himself into the 
work of organising and stimulating public opinion with an energy 
which would have done credit to the youngest enthusiast in the 
political world. Here at least he found a field in which he could put 
forth all his strength undeterred by the fear of having base motives 
imputed to him; though even into this field he was pursued by the 
snecrs of those who could never forgive the author of the Twenty- 
fifth Clause. Time only will show whether the glorious dream of a 
federated Empire is to be realised; but if the day which sees its 
realisation should ever be reached, it will be to Mr. Forster that the 
consummation will be chiefly duc. Tis interest in General Gordon 
brought into prominence one of the happiest traits in his own 
character. Mr. Forster was one of those men whose emotions are 
easily stirred by the recital of any noble deed. How often I have 
heard his voice quiver with emotion as he was speaking of some man 
or some act that had greatly stirred his admiration! For Gordon he 
had an almost passionate admiration and reverence. The great soldier 
was a kinsman of his own, and I often thought that there was much 
in common between the two men. Certainly in their courage, both 
moral and physical, they were remarkably alike. There were those 
who actually imagined that Mr. Forster’s devotion to General Gordon, 
after the latter went on his fatal errand to Khartoum, was occasioned 
rather by a desire to inflict damage upon the Government than by any 
real zeal on behalf of the hero himself. How strangely such people 
misinterpreted Mr. Forster’s character! Again and again during 
the long agony of the siege, and, above all, during the last days, when 
the terrible suspense was slowly changing into the dread certainty, 
I saw how Mr. Forster was moved and agitated by what was happen- 
ing in Khartoum. So long as there was any chance of serving 
Gordon by action in the House of Commons he remained at his post 
and did his duty there, fearless of the censures of the Caucus and the 
reproaches of the party press.) When the end came he was more 
excited than I ever saw him at any other time. I remember one 
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Saturday afternoon, just after the fall of Khartoum had become 
known, his bursting into my room full of an idea that Gordon might 
possibly have escaped by the Blue Nile. It was characteristic of the 
man that amid his excitement he was determined to be sure of his 
facts, and he spent hours in consulting maps, Parliamentary papers, 
books of travel, and the few letters which had been received from 
the Soudan, before making up his mind that his theory was a sound 
one. But any one who had seen him then would have known how 
intensely deep and real was the interest which he showed in Gordon’s 
fate, and how far, how very far, his public action in the matter was 
from being stimulated by any personal motives of a base or vindictive 
kind. 

It was before this time that he was brought under the heavy 
censures of the Bradford Liberal Association, because of a remark 
he made in the House of Commons regarding Mr. Gladstone. In 
speaking of General Gordon’s position at Khartoum, on May 15th, 
1884, he said that everybody in the House of Commons, save the 
Prime Minister, was convinced that Gordon was in danger, and that 
the only reason why Mr. Gladstone was not convinced was because 
of his wonderful power of persuasion: ‘ He can persuade. most 
people of most things, and himself of almost anything.” The 
remark was a perfectly fair criticism upon one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
distinguishing intellectual characteristics, and it showed neither 
malice nor want of respect. But Lord Hartington thought it neces- 
sary to misinterpret the character of Mr. Forster’s words, and in 
heated language he charged him with having made “a bitter personal 
and evidently highly-prepared and long-reflected-over attack upon 
the sincerity” of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Hartington is a man who 
deserves credit for the manner in which he plays his part in the 
warfare of public life, but for once he forgot himself when he made 
this cruel attack upon Mr. Forster—an attack the effects of which 
were felt through all the remainder of that statesman’s life. So far 
from it being true that the words which roused the wrath—real or 
simulated—of Lord Hartington had been “carefully prepared and 
long reflected over,” it happens—and I speak on indisputable autho- 
rity—that they first entered Mr. Forster’s mind the previous after- 
noon, when he was discussing General Gordon’s despatches with a 
friend at the Reform Club. The friend remarked to him that he 
could not understand how Mr. Gladstone could reconcile the repeated 
assurances of Gordon’s safety which he had given to the House of 
Commons with the General’s own words, which he must have had in 
his possession at the time when he offered those assurances. ‘ Ah,” 
said Forster, “ you must not misjudge Gladstone. He is perfectly 
honest and sincere—perfectly ; but he has that wonderful power of 
convincing himself that certain things are different from what they 
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seem to be to anybody else. He believes Gordon to be quite safe, 
and he really believes it, but he is the only man in England who 
could persuade himself of that in face of the facts.” The next day, 
in the course of a speech of which only the substance, not the 
language, had been prepared, Mr. Forster repeated this remark in a 
more epigrammatic form, and was cruelly misrepresented by Lord 
Hartington in consequence of doing so. The result to himself was 
very serious, for the slumbering passions of the Bradford Caucus 
were awakened, and he was subjected to personal censures and 
malignant criticisms, of which all that need be said is that those who 
were responsible for them must now be thoroughly ashamed of their 
action. The storm raged so fiercely that it would have intimidated 
any weaker man, but Mr. Forster neither quailed before it, nor 
indulged in any demonstrations of blatant defiance. He simply bore 
himself calmly and manfully amid the tempest, maintaining the 
even tenor of his way as though all was peace around him. The 
only remark he ever made regarding the speech of Lord Hartington, 
which had been the signal for this outburst of political intolerance, 
was made to Lord Hartington himself on the evening on which the 
incident occurred. ‘“ You were very unfair to me to-night,” he 
remarked when they chanced to meet in the lobby, “ but you had 
such a bad case that I suppose you could not help yourself.” 

It is needless to dwell upon his independence of character, and the 
moral courage which enabled him to bear without flinching censures 
which often wounded him very deeply. These are traits which 
were known to all the world. His physical courage was quite as 
remarkable as his moral courage ; though like most brave men, he 
was very unwilling to admit this. During his stay in Ireland, he 
went about with a disregard of his own safety that shocked the 
officials and others accustomed to observe the care with which the 
lives of the representatives of the Crown were usually guarded. It 
is true that he was “under protection,’ but he himself was not aware 
of the fact; for he had so strong a dislike to being escorted about by 
the police, that his family had to make private arrangements for 
having him watched. In London, he detested the necessity of hav- 
ing his house under a police guard, and only submitted to it in con- 
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sequence of the peremptory representations of the Home Office. He 
would sometimes talk humorously of the nervousness of some of his 
neighbours in Eccleston Square, who evidently thought that their 
houses might be mistaken for his by the outrage-mongers. At the 
time of the last dynamite scare, he said, “I have often wondered 
what I ought to do if on coming home some night from the House, 
I should find an infernal machine on my doorstep. I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the only safe thing to do will be to take the machine 
up and fling it into the middle of the square; and I’ll do that if I 
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have pluck enough not to run away when I first see the thing.” 
Nobody who knew him would admit the possibility of his running 
away from a danger or a duty. That at least was never accounted 
to his charge. 

I feel strongly that these desultory observations and reminiscences 
do no justice to the character of Mr. Forster. I am debarred, how- 
ever, by obvious reasons from speaking of some of the sweetest traits 
in his character. To his friends his home life must of necessity be 
sacred. This, however, may be said without any violation of confi- 
dences that ought to be respected ; it was in his home-life, at his own 
fireside, with those whom he loved with the tenderness of a noble 
heart, that he was seen at his best. It was with the children for 
whom he bore more than the love of a father, and with the dear 
companion of his manhood and his public life, towards whom he 
cherished a chivalrous devotion that touched all who knew him, that 
the real man was made visible. No one who knew what Mr. Forster 
was in his own domestic circle, no one who knew how those around 
him—his relatives, his servants, his dependents, his humble neigh- 
bours—regarded him, will need to be told that the manly strength of 
his nature, the outward ruggedness of his manner, the stern and 
exalted independence of his character, were allied with a gentleness 
of spirit and a largeness of charity not often to be met with in those 
who have played a prominent part in the great arena of public life. 
Of him at least it can never be said that he had either been spoiled 
by prosperity or soured by trouble. 

His last public appearance was a very notable and striking one. 
The Bradford Liberal Association, in view of the general election, 
publicly boycotted the eminent man whose name alone gave political 
importance to the town. It would have nothing to do with his 
candidature for Central Bradford, the constituency he had selected ; 
and it positively refused to make any arrangements for the delivery 
of a farewell address to the electors of the whole borough, which for 
five-and-twenty years he had represented in Parliament. Mr. Forster 
was left to act for himself, and he did so with the full knowledge 
that the official Liberals of the borough were doing all they could to 
prevent the attendance of their fellow-Liberals at his closing meeting. 
He showed all his accustomed energy in dealing with this crisis. 
He engaged St. George’s Hall—the scene of so many of his 
appearances before his constituents—and put out large bills invit- 
ing the electors to meet their old representative. The date fixed 
for the meeting was not a happy one. It was Saturday, the 
Ist of August, and the following Monday was Bank Holiday. 
Many of those who, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been present, had left Bradford on pleasure trips. I was with Mr. 
Forster an hour before the meeting began, and he expressed his 
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ignorance as to whether he would have many people to hear him or 
not. He might have spared himself his fears. The great hall was 
crowded in every part, though hardly one of the prominent Liberals 
of the town was present, and he had a reception the enthusiasm of 
which could not have been surpassed. He spoke for more than an 
hour, and never had I heard him speak so well. The “ magnetic 
quality ” of the man imparted itself to his audience; every point he 
made told ; and whenever he touched upon his own position of isola- 
tion and independence, the whole audience “rose at him” with 
shouts of applause. There was one passage in his speech in which 
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he spoke with scorn of intimidation, whether exercised ‘“ by king, or 
Parliament, or mob,”’ which roused the enthusiasm of those present to 
the highest point; and when he sat down it was amid such cheering 
as I never heard before. Little did any one present think that, in 
closing his career as member for Bradford, he was at the same time 
closing his public life. In the railway-carriage, on the way back to 
Burley, he talked, with natural pleasure, of the great popular 
triumph he had secured; but that which pleased him most of all, I 
think, was the fact that in the hall that afternoon had been one or 
two of his old friends, who, though they might not see eye to eye 
with him upon every point, had refused to submit to the dictation of 
the Caucus, and had come to support their illustrious representative. 
He told me, to my great amazement, that it was not until that same 
morning that he had been able to put together the rough outlines of 
his remarkable speech 





a review of twenty-five years of Parliamen- 
tary life. And when I expressed my surprise at his having deferred 
the task until the last moment, he explained that his work as Chair- 
man of the Manchester Ship Canal Committee had engaged all his 
time for several weeks past. 

It will no doubt interest my readers here if I give them an 
account of how the last days of his Parliamentary life were spent. 
His age and the fact that he had held Cabinet office exempted him 
from service on Private Bill Committees; but his love of work was 
not to be gainsaid, and when he was offered the chairmanship of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Committee, he at once accepted it. A more 
onerous duty could hardly have been imposed upon him. For two 
successive years the promoters of the canal had been unable to pass 
their Bill for want of time in committee, and they knew that unless 
they got a very strong man as chairman of the committee, they would 
fail again. They got such a man in Mr. Forster, but, alas! it was 
at the cost of his own strength that he served the great community 
which was interested in this splendid scheme. The day before he 
spoke at Bradford he was working with his private secretary from 
half-past nine in the morning until a quarter to twelve, getting 
through his correspondence ; then he drove to Westminster, and sat 
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in the committee from twelve till four. After that he attended to 
business in the House of Commons till five o’clock ; then he went to 
King’s Cross and took train for Burley, which he reached at half- 
past eleven at night, having dined in the train. Next morning he 
prepared his speech, being occupied with it until half-past two. After 
that he saw his son on business matters, and next travelled in the 
guard’s van of a goods-train to Bradford to address his constituents. 
He came back to Burley the same night, after the exciting work of 
his meeting, and next day went up to town. On the Monday 
morning he was again back at work, first with his correspondence 
and then with his committee ; and after the committee had risen he 
went at once into the House, and stayed till an early hour on the 
Tuesday morning. I mention these particulars because they show the 
energy and the industry which at all times distinguished him. No 
Minister in office ever worked harder than Mr. Forster did when he 
was simply an independent member. 

At that time his health was by no means good. In the previous 
autumn he had injured the nail of his great toe, and at Christmas 
he had to undergo a very painful operation, the removal of the nail. 
For some weeks after that operation he looked very ill, and all his 
friends were much concerned about his health. It was when he was 
just recovering from this illness, that the last of the numerous votes 
of censure which were passed upon him by the Bradford Liberal 
Association was carried. It did not help to restore his spirits ; but 
the magnificent reception he had from the electors in August acted 
for a time as a tonic, and all cause of anxiety seemed gone. Alas! 
his splendid constitution had even then been undermined by the 
labours, the anxieties, and the vexations of the past five years. He 
went abroad with Mrs. Forster, and there contracted the illness 
which eventually proved’ fatal. It was one of a peculiarly trying 
character ; yet through all its vicissitudes his patience never failed 
him. I saw him last just three weeks before his death. He was in 
bed in his room in Eccleston Square. Though worn and wasted by 
his long confinement, he was wonderfully cheerful, and his mind was 
as bright and active as it had ever been. The morning paper was 
lying on the bed beside him, and he talked with vigour and all his 
usual acumen on the great question of the hour. He told me that 
he had no hope of being able to take part in the coming debate. I 
said he must feel it a great hardship to be lying there at a time 
when he might have been of so much service elsewhere. “No,” he 
replied, “I do not feel it to be hard. I am reconciled to it now. 
The fact is, that I find that whilst I am lying here, saying nothing, 
other people are coming round to the opinions I have long held.” 
That was the last remark I heard from him on public affairs; but he 
told me of the pleasure he had felt on receiving a kind letter from 
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one of the officials of the Bradford Liberal Association, with whom 
in former days his correspondence had not been altogether amiable. 
It was characteristic of his generous spirit that he was anxious to 
make known the good feeling which was thus being displayed by 
one of his old opponents. How clear his mind was, was strikingly 
shown by an acute criticism which he passed upon a trifling little 
story that had been read to him whilst he was lying at Torquay. He 
had detected a flaw in the construction of the plot which had escaped 
the notice of the critics, but of which the author himself was well 
aware. With asad heart I left him, knowing well that his work 
upon earth was drawing to a close, but little thinking that the end 
yas so near. 

The service in Westminster Abbey, with the low pathetic music, 
the long procession of clergy, the vast crowd of mourners, including 
some of the greatest in the land, was a striking tribute to the dead 
statesman’s memory. Men of both the great political parties met in 
that temple of reconciliation to mourn a common loss, and those who 
loved him felt that he was not being permitted to pass out of sight 
unrecognised for what he was. But to many of us the scene on the 
following day was far more striking. The beautiful valley of the 
Wharfe—that little bit of Arcadia set in the heart of the busy West 
Riding—was swept by the last storm of the long winter. The moors 
were white with snow; the sleet fell in pitiless showers, and all 
signs of the coming spring were blotted from the fields and lanes. 
But the wild weather had not deterred his neighbours and friends 
from coming to pay the last honours to the man whom they had 
loved with no common love. All the people of the valley seemed to 
have joined that long funeral train, and it was amid a demonstration 
of grief such as Westminster Abbey itself can seldom have witnessed, 
that he was laid in his lonely grave on the bare hillside, within 
sight of the home of his manhood, and of the dwellings of those who 
had been in very truth “ his own people,” the simple villagers who 
had learned to trust him as a friend long before they had been 
taught to admire him asa statesman. There were few among that 
vast throng who did not turn away from the open grave feeling that 
something had gone out of their lives which could never be replaced, 
and that in William Edward Forster, England had lost one of her 
noblest sons. 

T. Wemyss Ret. 




















WHAT THE LABOURERS WANT. 


Whey, on the 27th of January, the morning papers announced the 
division which “tolled the knell” of the Salisbury administration, 
the feeling that prevailed among many even of those who profess an 
intimate acquaintance with the inner working of the political 
machine, was one of surprise, not so much at the suddenness of the 
event as at the manner of its accomplishment. The hopeless minority 
in which the Tories would stand, on the inevitable defection of their 
Irish allies, had prepared the public mind for the speedy downfall 
of the Ministry. The tardy declaration that it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce a yet more stringent measure of coer- 
cion, together with the fact that the Liberals, while fully determined 
to maintain the unity and integrity of the Empire, were prepared to 
deal with the condition of Ireland by the adoption of a conciliatory 
and ‘constructive policy, merely precipitated a catastrophe which 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s glimpse of ‘Dublin had been unable to avert or 
even to postpone. What people wondered at was that Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s amendment to the Address should have been chosen as 
the battle-ground. In only two instances since 1832 had the Govern- 
ment of the day been defeated on an amendment to the Address, and 
in neither case did the amendment partake of the character of an 
abstract resolution. Again, it appeared to many that the acceptance 
of the amendment involved the acceptance, in a great measure, of 
the principles embodied in the particular measure with which the 
mover’s name was identified; which seemed somewhat like the 
admission of a most important item of the “ unauthorised” into the 
“authorised programme ” of the Liberal party. 

A theory was accordingly put forth with the object of accounting 
for the extraordinary phenomenon. It assumed that the division 
was simply the result of a successful piece of tactics; that all but a 
few of those who voted in the majority were thinking not of the 
merits of the case, but of the demerits of the Conservative adminis- 
tration; and that the amendment was a mere stalking-horse from 
behind the shelter of which the Government might be attacked 
unawares and destroyed with impunity. That theory, however, 
though it contains the proverbial grain of truth, is very far from 
giving a complete account of the discomfiture of the party which, 
because consciously or unconsciously its aim is to oppose reforms and 
maintain abuses, is always ready to sacrifice the interests of social 
and political improvement at home to any alleged necessity for con- 
centrating all the energies and resources of the State on some point 
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of Irish or foreign politics, about which something may be said at 
the moment. 

Such, however, is not the feeling that prevails among the newly 
enfranchised agricultural labourers, to whose honest and intelligent 
action at the recent election the Liberal party is indebted for so 
large a proportion of its present power, and whose need for remedial 
legislation has long been recognised by the more experienced and 
sympathetic inquirers into the conditions of rural life. Nor is there 
any likelihood that the theory so artfully propounded and so persis- 
tently maintained will find favour with the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the towns, who look with serious misgivings upon the glut pro- 
duced in the labour-market by the influx of those who have been 
driven out of the villages by the evils of the existing land system. 
The great majority of the English people regard the division on Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s amendment, not as the result of a party mancuvre, 
but as a distinct recognition of the claims of the labouring classes 
upon the immediate attention of Parliament, and as a pledge that the 
consideration of measures affecting their welfare will no longer be 
delayed. 

The demands of the labourers have been stated again and again 
on the platform and in the press, so that there can now be no uncer- 
tainty as to the general character of the reforms of which they stand 
most in need. It is to the reform of the land laws, and to the 
organisation of local government in counties and in parishes, that 
they look for the means by which an improvement may be effected 
in their condition ; and they frankly recognise that such questions as 
are connected with the introduction of free education and of com- 
plete religious equality must pass through a probationary period— 
the former, perhaps, of short, the latter of long duration—in order 
that the full and searching light of discussion may be cast upon 
them before they are brought before Parliament in the form of prac- 
tical proposals. The objects on which the thoughts and hopes of 
the labourers are at present concentrated are, first, the removal of all 
artificial restrictions which prevent them from attaining, through 
the industry and self-denial they desire to practise, to a direct pro- 
prietary interest in the soil they till; and, secondly, a direct voice in 
the management of the affairs of their own neighbourhood. 

With regard to the second of these objects little need here be 
said. It will be sufficient to observe that, in any scheme of local 
self-government, by far the most important part, in the estimation 
of the labourers, is that which relates to the parishes. The necessity 
for the establishment of truly representative boards for the county, 
gud for the intermediate areas, is generally recognised; but what is 
of even greater consequence is, that the wants and wishes of the 
inhabitants of each parish should be enabled to find expression in an 
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assembly consisting of all resident householders, meeting at an hour 
when the majority can attend ; not, for example, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, when the labourers are at work in the fields—voting under 
the protection of the ballot, and delegating the management of 
details, where necessary, to a representative committee. One of the 
functions of the assembly would be that of administering the Charity 
Lands. In certain cases two or more parishes might be consolidated 
for the purpose of parochial government. A system of limited paro- 
chial autonomy would thus be constituted, the action of which would 
in all probability exercise a highly beneficial influence upon the 
social well-being of the rural community; and it need hardly be 
pointed out that the establishment of autonomy down to the unit of 
the parish is the logical and inevitable outcome of the extension of 
the franchise. 

As respects the first of the two objects named, the methods of 
reform that have been suggested are of two kinds. Either they aim 
at the ultimate solution of the difficulty by the continuous and unim- 
peded application of sound economical principles, or they endeavour 
first to staunch the wound and alleviate the pain before they commit 
to nature the task of completing the cure. On the one hand, they 
seek to render every acre of land not only saleable at all times and 
in all places, but saleable at the smallest possible cost of transfer. 
On the other hand, they propose, by administering a palliative 
remedy suited to the urgent character of the question at issue, to 
bring about an immediate improvement in the condition of the 
labourers. Now the necessity for the speedy removal of the hin- 
drances which still, in spite of Lord Cairns’s Act, prevent free and 
fair play from being given to every system of agriculture, is univer- 
sally recognised. It is obvious, however, that even such changes as 
might be carried out by the most thorough-going measures for facili- 
tating the transfer of land would have but little, if any, influence 
upon the present condition of the agricultural labourers, and would 
require to be supplemented by legislation that would affect their 
immediate future. The precise nature of that supplementary legis- 
lation is what remains to be determined. The prescription most in 
vogue just now is to the effect that power should be accorded to 
representative local authorities to purchase land compulsorily at a 
fair price (that is, at its market value), for the purpose either of 
letting it out in allotments, or of selling it in the form of small 
holdings with some portion of the price remaining as a mortgage on 
the property. So far as any inference can be drawn from the debate 
on the amendment to the Address, it would seem as though the 
principles of that scheme had already been accepted by Mr. Glad- 
stone and the bulk of the Liberal party. And the Conservatives, as 
the declaration of Mr. A. J. Balfour appears to show—though its 
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meaning was somewhat obscure, and it came as a surprise alike to his 
friends and to his opponents—are at one with the Liberals in think- 
ing that, in view of the necessity for the extension of the allotments 
system, the provision of allotments can no longer be left to the 
casual benevolence of individual landlords, but is a matter in which 
the community is directly concerned. Moreover, after what took 
place on the 3lst of March, when the debate on the second reading 
of Dr. Foster’s Bill was the occasion for what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
might have called “ Mr. Chaplin’s return upon himself,” it is doubt- 
ful whether the Conservatives would still recoil in horror even from 
the thought of applying compulsion. 

The truth is that the element of compulsion contained in the mea- 
sure is the feature to which, after all, least exception can be taken. 
Of course in corruptissimd republicd plurime leges. There are, how- 
ever, considerations which may mitigate the distrust of those who 
will naturally look askance at the proposed interference with indivi- 
dual liberty. In the first place, it is probable that without compul- 
sion the Act would, in the majority of cases, remain a dead letter. 
Secondly, compulsory powers of purchase are already in existence in 
numerous instances, in which it is thought that the rights of the 
individual should be subordinated to the interests of the public. 
Thirdly, under a suffrage that is all but universal, the trite objections 
to State interference lose much of their force ; for then it is in truth 
the community, viewed as a whole, which governs itself, and not one 
section which governs the rest. In the next place, the proposed 
interference would proceed not from the central authority, but from 
representative local authorities easily controlled by those to whom 
they would be responsible. Lastly, though it is admitted on all sides 
that the order of things most to be desired is that under which free 
play is given to individual capacity for development, it must be borne 
in mind that the evils of the present system, having been artificially 
produced, are likely to require an artificial remedy. 

The objections, then, to which the proposed application of the 
principle of compulsion is liable, are by no means insuperable. Far 
graver are the objections which may be urged, and have been urged, 
against the employment of funds created by the industry of the com- 
munity at large, for the purpose of benefiting a particular class, and 
especially against the employment of those funds for the purpose of 
calling into existence a peasant proprietary. It is open to doubt 
whether the labourer would get the use of the land in the fashion 
proposed as cheaply as he might get it in other ways about which 
there is no controversy. Again, experience shows that any law- 
created class, when they fall on evil days, turn to the Government 
(as indeed they are justified in doing) and say : “ You brought us into 
our present condition, It is for you, therefore, to deliver us out of 
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our troubles.” Our great landowners are now in an artificial condition, 


having been in no inconsiderable degree created and continually 
fostered by the legislature: the consequence is that, in their time of 
need, they call for commissions of inquiry and dream of legislative 
aid. Moreover, it has never been proved that a class of small landed 
proprietors can be artificially created. All the probabilities are on 
the side of the supposition that it can only grow spontaneously. At 
first a very few, perhaps two or three in every parish, could take to it 
successfully. As time went on, their children, having inherited and 
developed physical and mental aptitudes suituble for the kind of 
life, would tend gradually to increase the numerical strength of the 
class. 

The French system, in spite of some drawbacks, which may be 
attributed to the absence from the “Code Civil”’ of the principle of 
freedom of bequest, deserves all the praise that has been bestowed 
upon it by the best economists of both hemispheres. It allows more 
than five millions of men to derive a permanent support from the 
land, of which they are at once the cultivators and the owners; it 
enables them to attain to the possession of homes of their own, out of 
which they cannot be turned, so that the necessity for a poor law 
disappears ; it encourages the investment of savings in the soil, in a 
degree and with a success which, at the close of the Franco-German 
war, excited the wonder and the envy of the world; and, without 
necessarily acting as a check upon population—as is evident from 
the fact that in Belgium, where the land is even more subdivided 
than in France, the rate of increase is more rapid than in England— 
it prevents undue migration from the country districts into the 
towns. That system, however, was not produced by artificial means. 
Turgot, Arthur Young, and many other witnesses, bear testimony to 
the enormous number of small holdings that existed in France before 
1789; so that even if half a million of landowners, large and small, 
as is estimated by M. de Foville, were called into being at the time 
of the Revolution, in consequence of the sale of confiscated estates, 
that addition would have effected no important change in the total 
number of proprietors. “La Révolution,” says M. Taine, “n’a pas 
eréé la petite propriété, elle l’a libérée.” In Prussia, again, the 
reforms of Stein and Hardenberg furnish no precedent for an attempt 
to create by artificial means a class of landowning cultivators. Their 
work was to turn a race of peasant occupiers into a race of peasant 
proprietors. The physical and mental aptitudes were already in 
existence, and simply required additional security and increased 
freedom for their proper exercise. 

Having regard, therefore, first, to the urgent necessity for dealing 
with the land question in such a way as will open a career to the 
agricultural labourers ; and, secondly, to the gravity of the economic 
objections that may be urged against the proposal which is supposed 
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to be involved in Mr. Jesse Collings’s amendment, but which is not 
really so involved, inasmuch as the amendment did not specify the 
means to be employed, the problem now before us is, how to devise 
a scheme which may secure the desired results, and against which 
the alleged economic objections cannot be directed. The following 
suggestion is offered as a contribution towards the solution of the 
problem, or, at any rate, as a basis for discussion. 

Steps should be taken to enable every farm labourer to hire from 
the farmer or the landlord, as the case may be, a piece of land not 
exceeding one acre, situated at a convenient distance from his cottage, 
at the ordinary agricultural rent of the district. It may be assumed 
that on an average one-tenth of the rent of a farm is paid for waste 
land and space occupied by hedges, roadways, buildings, &c.; so 
that, in dealing with the rent of an allotment, the whole of which 
would consist of valuable agricultural land without any waste, allow- 
ance must be made by adding one-tenth to the amount of the rent 
which would otherwise bedemanded. If, therefore, the neighbouring 
farmer paid 20s. an acre for his land, the labourer would be called 
upon to pay 22s, The scheme involves compulsion, but a compul- 
sion that would be rarely disagreeable and never unjust, nor would 
it be permanent. The arrangements would be carried out between 
the farmer or the landlord on the one hand, and the labourer on the 
other, without the intervention of the local authority ; and aithough 
some control on the part of that authority would be necessary, it 
would be wholly unobtrusive, being exercised only in the last resort. 
The scheme, moreover, would be of universal application, not being 
limited to places where there happened to exist a local authority both 
able and willing to carry out provisions as full of risk as those which 
are contained in the alternative proposal. To the labourer it would 
be valuable in a very high degree, partly as an alleviation of his pre- 
sent difficulties, partly as a stepping-stone to higher things. The 
ultimate object of the reform of the land system should. be, by the 
passing of measures for the abolition of life estates and estates tail, 
by the reduction of the present complicated forms of tenure to tenure 
in fee simple, and by the establishment of a universal and compulsory 
registration of titles, to make the land of England truly accessible to 
the people of England. The extension of the allotments system 
recommended in the present suggestion is a means to an end ; it 
would enable the agricultural labourer, by saving a little money, to 
take the first step in the onward and upward career in which, if the 
land were as open and as accessible as it should be, he might by his 
industry and thrift add half-acre to half-acre, acre to acre, and 
acquire, through the expenditure of efforts no longer fruitless, because 
no longer aimless, enough land for support, and a secure home for 
himself and his children. 

Francis SzyMourR STEVENSON. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON. 


“Tout ce qui peut Ctre, doit devenir, et ce qui ne devient pas n’était rien.”’ 

H.-F. Are. 

“Permit this gentle dreamer to end his life sadly ; let him disown 
himself and ask pardon of God and man for the good he has done. 
One day, at a given point of time and space, that which he has 
intended will be realised.” Thus writes M. Renan of his hero in the 
Priest of Némi; and thus have his admirers written of Henri- 
Frédéric Amiel since the publication of the Journal Intime, assert- 
ing that this singular and, in some ways, fascinating record of irreso- 
lution and failure has crowned its writer with enduring fame. This 
prophet, they say, who, during his lifetime, was without honour 
in his own country, justified by death, has given that country 
reason to be not a little ashamed of her past short-sightedness and 
stupidities. Amiel, by the revelation of himself in his private 
journal, has for ever turned the tables upon those dull, narrow- 
minded persons who find it difficult to believe in a genius which 
gives no visible proofs of its existence. The finest genius may be 
sterile. Sterility is, indeed, the very proof of its delicacy. For is 
there not, perhaps, in fertility a distant hint of vulgarity, a little 
want of true refinement ? 

I am very far from aspiring to controvert these statements. 
They are literary counsels of perfection altogether beyond my 
humble powers of comprehension. I would only call attention 
to the fact that so far Amiel has been judged entirely upon his 
own evidence; and that even the most sincere confessions have 
a habit of presenting the penitent from a point of view which 
he himself considers a not wholly unbecoming one, for no man—not 
even the most disillusioned—ever yet really hated his own flesh. 
May it not, then, be well to pause and try to obtain some further 
information about him before we pity or admire him so unreservedly ? 
To get even an approximately just conception of any man, it is very 
necessary to weigh that which his friends and acquaintances tell us 
about him against that which he tells us about himself. His appear- 
ance, habits, words, and actions must be balanced against his 
thoughts, feelings, and fancies; the outward revelation against the 
inward. 

In the present case this balancing has become, in some degree 
possible, thanks to a short biography of Professor Amiel, by Mdlle. 
Berthe Vadier, which has recently appeared in Paris. And this 
lady’s evidence has a right to be listened to with special attention, since 
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she undertook to write a memoir of her friend at his own dying 
request. 

** * Maintenant,’ nous dit-il un jour, aprés nous ayoir donné des détails précis 
sur les éyénements les plus importants de sa vie, ‘vous me connaissez mieux 
que personne ; aprés moi yous écrirez sur moi.’ ” 

The result of this interesting memoir—distinguished alike for the 
candour and the loyalty of its tone—is a feeling of surprise, and 
possibly even of disappointment. It dispels a great deal of the 
gloomy mystery which has, until now, enshrouded the writer of the 
Journal Intime in the eyes of English readers. It emphasises a note 
which M. Scherer had already touched lightly, in his admirable 
introduction to the original edition of the journal. He says of 
Amiel, in one place, “Il resta jusqu’a la fin jeune, enfant méme, 
s’amusant 4 des riens.” And it shows that though, both from the said 
introduction and from the interesting notice with which Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has enriched her excellent translation of the journal, we were 
well enough acquainted with Amiel as he saw himself, we were by 
no means equally well acquainted with Amiel as his friends saw 
him. 

It is with this last aspect of him, then, that we propose to deal. 
Not only because the memoir sets before us a peculiar and in some 
ways attractive figure; but, also, because it gives a sympathetic yet 
discriminating picture of the life of a disciple of modern culture, ex- 
emplifying some both of the strong and weak points of the creed. It 
paints no mere scholar or hypochondriac recluse, but a delightful 
friend, a brilliant talker, a lover of music and art, the writer of gay 
charades and rebuses, the hero of half a score of innocent amourettes. 
It throws light indirectly on the probable effect upon cultivated 
persons of two great influences, which will—if we are to believe the 
voices in the air around us—obtain more and more in the immediate 
future : democracy namely, and the decay of dogmatic theology. Swit- 
zerland is ahead of the rest of the world in these matters. In her case, 
even more than in that of the United States, the first excitement of 
republicanism has evaporated, and the more delicate and refined are 
tempted to regard politics as rather a vulgar business. And in her 
case, too, it is probably more possible than in any other State still 
nominally Christian, to indulge in subversive speculation without 
breaking openly with the religious public. 

Henri-F rédéric Amiel was born in 1821, in that city of keen winds, 
keen sunshine, still keener religious controversies, and noble natural 
surroundings—Geneva. He came of an industrious, money-getting 
race, Protestants of Languedoc, driven from their native country in 
the seventeenth century by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Amiels for many generations seem to have applied themselves 
with much diligence to the active side of life. They were ardent 
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believers in the doctrine of self-help and in the supreme duty of get- 
ting on in the world. Watchmakers, grocers, chemists, their shops 
multiplied, their worldly goods increased, their social standing climbed 
to higher levels. They adored practical work, with its tangible 
results, its treasure, the sum of which can be set down squarely in 
ledger and bank-book, and regarding the value of which the mind need 
not be troubled with the slightest perplexity. Is it a comment, the 
more pathetic or entertaining, upon the vanity of human endeavour, 
that Fate should have given all these good people such a tremendous 
slap in the face by electing as the one member of their race who 
should emerge and make their name famous, a gentle dreamer, a 
minor poet, a high-priest of the ideal? Of his father, Henri Amiel, 
the Professor used to say, “ C’était une nature napoléonienne ;”’ while 
of his mother, Caroline Brandt, a native of Neuchatel, Mdlle. Vadier 
gives adescription that calls to mind the pleasant sketch of another wife 
and mother, who, acentury earlier, charmed certain circles of Genevese 
society by her intelligence and beauty, and whose remembrance is 
enshrined in another and very different Journal Intime—the Confes- 
sions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Madame Amiel was consumptive, 
and died in 1832, when her son was about eleven years of age. “ The 
husband’s despair was violent but brief, as usually happens with 
impetuous persons,” observes Mdlle. Vadier. She adds this incon- 
trovertible, if slightly cynical reflection :—‘ Moreover, you can’t be 
broken-hearted to order ; grief needs to be cultivated, to be cherished ; 
you must spend time upon it; it is a luxury not within everybody’s 
means.” Henri Amiel anyhow seems to have found it too expensive 
an article for permanent consumption, and speedily returned to his 
business. Finding also, as many other widowers—whether inconsol- 
able or otherwise—have found both before and since, that lady house- 
keepers are a difficult and dangerous institution, he decided to marry 
again. But this project was cut short by his own death some two 
years after that of his wife. 

There follow here, in Mdlle. Vadier’s narrative, a few sentences 
well worth quoting, since they give us a key that may help to unlock 
more than one mystery of Henri-Frédéric’s very complex character. 
‘La perte de ses parents n’assombrit point Fritz outre mesure. Il 
fut vivement touché, mais se consola vite. Toute sa vie il eut la 
facilité de loubli.” All his life long he could easily forget. The 
phrase in the original is both stronger and more delicate ; but even 
in our halting translation what a door of comfort it opens to the 
spirit! What a fairy godmother’s gift with which to start in life— 
“la facilité de loubli.” The sorrows of one who easily forgets can- 
not be reckoned very deep ones after all. And in face of this little 
fact we maintain, the Journal Intime notwithstanding, that tears shed 
over Henri-Frédéric Amiel are tears pretty much wasted. 
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Legends of unhappy childhood, says Mdlle. Vadier, are not sus- 
tainable in the case of Amiel. Indeed during his youth an unusual 
amount of consideration and of personal liberty seems to have been 
accorded him. His uncle Frédéric, who had been appointed guardian 
of the boy and his two sisters, even went so far, in his desire to secure 
their happiness, as immediately to marry the lady their father had 
been engaged to at the time of his death—an act of self-devotion on 
the part of a middle-aged bachelor that can hardly fail to command 
the admiration of all imaginative persons. The lady, on her part, 
appears to have accepted this change of partners with entire com- 
placency, and to have played the part assigned to her with tact and 
good temper. Her two daughters—she was a widow—were only too 
happy to accept Henri-Frédéric as a brother, and would seem to have 
inaugurated that system of feminine petting with which to the end 
of his life the Professor was so pre-eminently disinclined to quarrel. 

Mdlle. Vadier’s description of Amiel during his boyhood is worth 
quoting as it stands :— 





‘Tl avait le teint délicat, les cheyeux bouclés, de grands yeux bruns, cares- 
sants et doux 4 l’ordinaire, souvent pleins de pensée et quelquefois pétillants 
de malice. Mince et gracieux dans sa petite taille avec des mains fines et de 
petits pieds, vif dans ses mouvements, il était renommé pour son agilité et son 
adresse. Point bruyant, point tapageur, éléve docile, gentil camarade, il 
était plus réservé que les autres, se donnant moins vite et moins complétement. 
Gai et sérieux tour a tour, un peu inégal comme les natures nerveuses, 
tantot il recherchait ses petits compagnons, tantét il s’en isolait; mais dans 
ses jours de sociabilité et de badinage il prenait toujours garde de ne pas 
compromettre son esprit, et ne disait jamais aucune de ces bonnes grosses 
absurdités qui font rire les écoliers de si grand coeur.” 


A certain self-respect, sense of measure, and dainty regard both of 
his own appearance and his intelligence, seems to have marked Amiel 
throughout. We may go a step farther and assert that his own 
good looks, charm of manner, and powers of attraction were by no 
means unknown to, or undervalued by him. Among the nations, 
the Swiss, notwithstanding their possession of many sterling qualities, 
are not widely famous for suavity and amenity, for beauty of person 
or grace of bearing. And it is clear that Professor Amiel stands out, 
in the remembrance of those who have known him, in somewhat 
strong contrast to the bulk of his compatriots by virtue of his ele- 
gance and distinction. There really seems to have been quite a touch 
of the Admirable Crichton about him, when, on his return in 1842, 
from a year’s wandering in Italy, his university course finished, 
and his imagination enriched by the experiences of foreign travel, 
he appears to have taken Genevese society by storm for a time. 
One of those beautiful, courteous, intellectual, irreproachable, and 
unapproachable young men who, if we may believe the testimony of 
novels and biographies, flourished so freely some fifty years ago, of 
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whom legends remain in the love-stories of the elder generation, a type 
which, alas! in the present day is chiefly conspicuous by its absence. 
Even M. Scherer, by no means a sentimentalist, in noting the effect 
Amiel produced on him at their first meeting some few years later, 
adopts this same slightly excited tone :— 

‘‘He was eight-and-twenty, and had just returned from Germany laden 
with science, but bearing the weight of all his learning lightly and gracefully. 
In appearance he was charming, he was animated in conversation, no trace of 
affectation spoiled the pleasant impression which he made on the spectator. 


In short, he was altogether brilliant. Young and alert, Amiel seemed to enter 
on life as a conqueror.” 


We have said already that he was by no means indifferent to his 
own good looks. It is observable that even as late as 1874, at an 
age when most serious persons have ceased to take a very vivid 
interest in the eccentricities of their personal appearance, the thought 
uppermost in Amiel’s mind after undergoing a painful and somewhat 
risky surgical operation, is that his right cheek may be permanently 
disfigured by a scar. We are relieved to know that he was in fact 
spared this little hu». tiation—“I1 était toujours beau,” says Mdlle. 
Vadier. And this st:tement both the photograph from a drawing in 
pastels which forms the frontispiece te the memoir and others taken 
from the life tend to confirm. The dome of the head is very fine, 
reminding one in height and purity of curve of the head of Shak- 
speare, or of the modern writer who in looks so curiously resembles 
him—Dante Rossetti. But with the brow all likeness to the great or 
lesser poet ceases: the eyes and lower part of the face, lacking the 
glorious audacity and robustness of the first—we accept the witness of 
the Stratford bust and picture rather than that of the fancy portrait in 
Westminster A bbey—equally with the sensuous heaviness that so mars 
the beauty of the second. For Amiel’s face and head belong to a type 
not infrequent in French Switzerland, combining a certain largeness of 
ground-plan with an almost pinched delicacy of detail. Refinement 
rather than strength is its characteristic; a head in porcelain rather 
than a head in granite. 

And truly—though perhaps at the risk of seeming a little fantastic 
—we may say that in Amiel’s face there is more than a hint of that 
singular temper, the predominance of which in his printed utterances, 
whether in prose or verse, prevents their rising into the first rank of 
excellence. Both are a trifle artificial; marked by something of 
over-civilisation and over-intellectuality. He wants body, so to speak. 
He is utterly deficient in what Mr. Henry James has so delightfully 
called “the saving grace of coarseness.” In his case there is too 
complete a severing of those cords which bind us to the lower 
creation. Not only ape and tiger, but song-bird and sea-wind have 


died in him, as they must always run the chance of dying in highly 
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educated persons. Of dying so effectually, indeed, that such persons 
forget the very alphabet of that mysterious, primitive language, to 
speak in which is not only the instinct of external nature but the 
highest achievement of art. 

It may be objected to this that Amiel often speaks in the journal 
of his power of metamorphosis; of his capacity, in thought, of simpli- 
fying his own being down, through all stages of animal life, to the 
original parent cell. Even if this is not all very clever and elaborate 
nonsense—which strikes us as more than conceivable—it is perilously 
suggestive of the performance of the historic German who evolved a 
camel out of his inner consciousness. The practical use, either in 
relation to objective or subjective truth, of the camel when so evolved, 
no one yet, we believe, has ever attempted to determine. Not any 
very helpful unriddling of the secrets of nature is likely to be arrived 
at in so arbitrary and at the same time fanciful a fashion. Not by a 
series of such mental gymnastics, but rather by patient observation, 
by long, careful, and reverent friendship and dramatic sympathy, 
is it possible to “simplify”? our nature sufficiently to gain real 
access to the world of animals, with its endless divergency of 
individual character, its shrewd though limited reason, its morality 
—so rigid, in fact, though so different to our own; its buoyant 
gaiety and swift, dark tragedy: the whole of it ever moulded, 
modified, renewed, as Darwin has told us, by the two great forces of 
love and war. 

But to return to the facts of Amiel’s life. After the pleasant little 
social success already mentioned, he set out in the spring of 1843 
in search of more learning, and a further experience of men and 
things. Of money, for all reasonable expenditure, there seems never 
to have been any question; and with delightful ease, unembarrassed 
by shortness of cash or importunate family ties, free as air, self- 
centred and self-content, this lucky young man goes forth on his 
journey. It is difficult to conceive a more enviable lot. The next 
five years were spent in travel, and in studying at the Universities 
of Heidelberg and Berlin. The year 1848 was for Amiel, as for so 
many others, a year big with destiny. It decided, once and for all, 
his future career and dwelling-place ; and in so doing perhaps clipped 
the wings of his talent, and condemned him to stand before posterity, 
not as an example of creative genius, but merely as an example of 
modern culture. How far circumstance really modifies natural gifts 
is a bottomless question. Whether the hour makes the man or the 
man the hour will be debated, we suppose, as long as hours and men 
exist. Probably the truth is that we and our fate are so actually and 
precisely one that there is very little making in the matter. 

Still, on the face of it, it seems likely that the surroundings and 
occupations in which Amiel passed the remaining thirty-three years 
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of his life must have tended to bring certain peculiarities of his 
temperament into undue prominence. In accepting a professorial 
chair at the University of Geneva, he would seem to have contracted 
his horizon, and banished himself from the great world-centres of 
action and thought. And in saying this I am very far from intend- 
ing an impertinence towards the city of Calvin. The part which 
both it and its sons have played in European history is honourable 
and distinguished. But for a nature like Amiel’s—fastidious, self- 
conscious, wanting in sturdy self-confidence, with a craze for per- 
fection, and, failing perfection, with a curious readiness to content 
itself with that which M. Scherer has well called “la catégorie du 
joli”’—it surely would have been wholesomer, more strengthening 
and inspiring, to move in a large society, where there was not much 
time for the nursing of sick fancies, and to measure himself against 
a number of men of his own mental calibre. It is easier to be 
provincial in Geneva than in Paris. And a hint of provinciality is, 
perhaps, after all, not wholly undiscoverable in Professor Amiel. 

That he was himself sensible of the risks he ran in yielding to the 
desires of his relations, and settling down as an official of the Genevese 
University, is clear from Mdlle. Vadier’s narrative. Speaking 
of his state of mind, before finally deciding to leave Germany, she 
says :— 


‘He felt that this was the decisive moment of his destiny; that this was 
his Rubicon. Should he go or stay? To stay? The temptation was a 
strong one. To go? .. . well, perhaps he must. Happiness was on the one 
hand, and duty on the other. Duty carried the day. With aclear conscience, 
though somewhat sad at heart, he turned his steps towards Geneva.” 


With this return home the first period of Amiel’s life closes, and 
with it the published portion of the journal practically begins. ‘Six 
years to-day since I last left Geneva,” he writes, on the 20th April, 
1849. “ How many journeyings, impressions, observations, thoughts 
—how many aspects of men and things have passed before me and 
within me since then! These last seven years have been the most 
important of my life ; they have been the novitiate of my understand- 
ing; the initiation of my being into being.” And now, so his 
admirers tell us, comes the sad part of the story. The noyitiate had 
been long and earnest, the preparation vast, and the promise given 
by the neophyte had been great. Older men and men of his own 
standing alike looked on with hope and expectation :— 

** On edt dit que l’avenir lui ouvrait ses portes 4 deux battants. Que d’es- 
pérances ses amis ne fondaient-ils pas sur une si vive intelligence mirie par 
de beaux voyages et de longues études!” 

The disappointment that followed was proportionately great. For 
it soon became evident that Amiel’s talents moved on the lines of 
acquisitiveness, of technique, of criticism, and not on those of original 
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creation and original thought. In their way of noting this fact 
there is a queer manifestation of feeling on the part of Amiel’s dis- 
ciples and admirers. A notion seems to obtain that he was defrauded 
of his natural rights somehow; that he was a deeply injured and 
ill-used person ; and, moreover, that somebody or other—it is a little 
difficult, in the general jumble of religions and philosophies, 
ancient and modern, to say exactly who—Maia, perhaps, or Isis, 
“Je Dieu transcendent,” “la religion de Jacob,” or possibly only 
public opinion in Geneva—is responsible in the matter, must be held 
accountable, and regarded as having behaved to Amiel in a manner 
little short of criminal. This visiting of human ineptitudes upon 
Providence is a very old habit, though a curiously useless one. What 
Amiel was, that he always had been. If he and his friends made a 
miscalculation as to the quality of his talent, they were guilty of a 
defect of insight, not the Almighty of a defect of justice. 

To me, I own, it appears that these lamentations are a trifle 
exaggerated, for Amiel had a very fair share of the good 
things of this life after all; and his failures were, in part at 
all events, the fruit of a certain pride and wilfulness, while 
he possessed one source of unfailing amusement denied to most 
of us. To himself, Amiel was always immensely interesting. 
He was actor and audience in one, and from both points of 
view the drama was to him eminently worth representing. Dis- 
illusions and vexations came, no doubt, as they come to most of us 
both from without and from within, but they never blurred the 
clearness of his self-scrutiny. Never did he grow weary of feeling 
his own pulse and noting his own symptoms; noting, it may be 
added, how superior in acuteness and subtlety these symptoms were 
to the symptoms of all about him. The original manuscript of the 
Journal Intime numbers seventeen thousand folio pages! The acidity of 
Genevese society might set his teeth on edge; his poems might not 
meet with the appreciation or his lectures with the applause that he 
believed they merited; ill-health, with anxiety and suffering in its 
train, might overcloud his outlook ; yet never, not even in the languor 
of death, did Amiel lose his vivid sense of interest in the phenomena 
of his own existence. He is his own chemist’s cat, and is endowed 
with an even greater number of lives than are popularly attributed 
to those unlucky animals: experiment is endless, curiosity insatiable, 
there is no trace of even a momentary failure of scientific acumen. 
Here is one of the supreme benefits of Culture—its power of adding 
ourselves to the number of our own playthings. 

Henceforward the course of Professor Amiel’s life is unbroken by 
any event of serious importance. In 1850 he exchanged the profes- 
sorship of Aisthetics for that of Philosophy, which he continued to 
hold up to the date of his death. His headquarters were always at 
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Geneva. For many years he lived in the house of his sister, the 
wife of a Genevese minister. Subsequently he rented an apartment, 
No. 16, Rue Etienne Dumont. Finally, he settled in the Rue 
Verdaine, in a house which, after being in the occupation of several 
different owners, passed into the hands of his biographer, Mdlle. 
Vadier and her mother. He passed the latter years of his life in the 
closest intimacy with these two ladies. They tended him in illness ; 
“‘ce furent elles,” says Mdlle. Vadier, “ qui lui fermérent les yeux.” 
Of the view from his rooms she gives a pleasant picture, as all will 
admit who know Geneva in sunshine and summer weather. 

‘*His windows overlooked a well-filled flower garden, the walls of it 
draped with ivy and Virginia creeper, above which rises the ancient College 
of Calvin ; while, through a side opening he could see the trees on the Promenade 
Saint-Antoine, and the Russian church, its gilded cupolas backed by the purple 
hill-side of the Grand Saléve.” 

The Professor’s yearly course of lectures left the late summer and 
autumn free for travelling. And besides this regular and more pre- 
meditated holiday, we find him frequently passing a week or so at 
Charnex, that delightful village of deep-roofed, balconied, wooden 
houses, generous of picturesque incident and detail, situated on the 
hill-side above Montreux. The castle of Chillon and the bright little 
towns of Vevey and Clarens lie on the shore at your feet; beyond 
are the vast levels of the blue lake, girdled with mountain-walls to 
south and east; while westward the rolling champaign of La Céte, 
rich with orchard, woodland, and pasture, with chestnut, walnut, 
and vine, studded with quaint villages and lonely hamlets, stretches 
away to the long, soft, grey line of the distant Jura. To this delect- 
able spot Amiel returned again and again, with ever-deepening 
emotions of pleasure and tenderness, thus adding for all lovers of 
that fair lake-side another presence not wholly unakin to those that 
already haunt it—De Sénancour and his great predecessor, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Notwithstanding Mdlle. Vadier’s affectionate protests, I fear it is 
by the Journal Intime alone that Professor Amiel’s literary reputa- 
tion will stand or fall. Yet because the preparation of them occupied 
so much of his time, and because they were in truth very precious to 
him, it is necessary to take some notice of the works published by 
Amiel during his lifetime. The first of these, Grains de Mil, ap- 
peared in 1854, and consisted partly of poems, partly of maxims and 
short descriptions of scenery. Some of the latter are very pretty, 
though hardly, I think, worthy of the high value his biographer 
sets on them. This venture was not well received. The form of the 
book in itself is unfortunate, being neither one thing nor the other, 
neither a volume of poetry nor a volume of essays. ‘“ Publication 
faite 4 la diable,’”’ as Amiel himself said many years later; “et od je 
voudrais pouvoir retrancher bien des choses.” ‘The poems,” writes 
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Mdlle. Vadier, “are little more than reminiscences of the popular 
poets of the day, specially of Béranger.” The prose, we may add, 
is the prose of the Journal Intime, with the personal note—which 
confers so much of its interest upon the latter—a good deal repressed. 
A second volume, exclusively of poems, was published in 1858, under 
the title of I/ Penseroso. The dedication is affecting; an appeal for 
affection and sympathy to the unsuccessful and uncertain, to all 
those in short who, in colloquial phrase, find things in general a 
little too much for them. The reading public of Geneva being, in its 
own estimation at all events, perfectly equal to things in general, 
refused to be touched; turned a deaf ear to these pensive verses ; 
went a step farther, indeed, and made jokes about them which really 
do not strike one as particularly witty. Other volumes followed at 
intervals, for Amiel enjoyed writing whether the public enjoyed 
reading or not; the best among them being probably the latest, 
Jour d Jour. M. Renan thus expresses himself regarding it : “ Jour 
a Jour will live as one of the best expressions of that which has been 
felt and thought by the finest spirits in this nineteenth century of 
ours, which has perceived, if not realised, so much.” But in quali- 
fication of this high praise it must be remembered, first, that M. 
Renan is by nature the most amiable of men; and, secondly, that 
he is writing to thank a lady for the gift of a volume of poems by 
her dearest friend, shortly after that friend’s death. To the ordinary 
reader we fear even Jour d Jour will not yield a large harvest of 
delight or illumination. There is a thinness and aridity in these 
verses. They are chiefly addressed to an unknown God, by an incon- 
veniently inquiring soul. They abound in minor moralities, in good 
advice, in discouraging reflection. Alas! they are radically unim- 
portant, and to be unimportant in poetry is the unpardonable sin. 

Meanwhile there are plenty of them, unpublished as well as pub- 
lished, it seems. For Professor Amiel’s facility was unlimited. He 
was the most articulate of men, writing more readily than most can 
speak. Everything, from impending war with Prussia, or the anni- 
versary of the battle of Morat, or the Escalade, to the birthday of a 
friend, a play upon the name of a chance hotel acquaintance, or the 
sight of an unusually brilliant glow-worm, all the hundred and one 
trivial incidents of daily life, were the occasion of or excuse for a 
copy of verses. We hear a great deal about Amiel’s unproductive- 
ness. His productiveness, on the contrary, is often more calculated 
to amaze us. 





** It was a principle of his,”’ says Mdlle. Vadier, ‘‘ that we may extract some 
advantage from everything; from society and from solitude, from sound and 
from silence, from action and from repose, from others and from ourselves, 
and that time is wasted only when the mind is unemployed. He was unwill- 
ing himself to waste a single moment. He demanded constant occupation both 
for himself and for others. ‘Come, come,’ he would say in the pauses of our 
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readings together, ‘ give me a subject quickly, that Imay make an impromptu.’ 
He would make one, then another and another; a whole series of couplets or 
stanzas, which we wrote down at his dictation and flung into a little card-board 
box. ... There are, in fact, hundreds of odds and ends in this celebrated 
box, including a whole set of verses in continuation of the song of La Palice, 
and graceful epigrams—delicate, ingenious things, never bitter, some among 
which seem to us almost perfect in their way.” 

Is there not a touch of light-mindedness and refined frivolity in all 
this which is very reassuring, in one way, though it hardly betokens 
the attitude of mind of a great poet? But then, it must be owned, 
once and for all, that Amiel’s poetry is not the poetry of a poet, but 
only the poetry of a very highly educated person. It is machine- 
made, not hand-made, though we doubt if the author himself ever 
discovered the difference. It is turned out voluntarily and to order. 
It does not grow in silence and darkness; there is about it neither 
rapture of conception, nor agony of birth pangs. 

And now we come to an aspect of Professor Amiel’s very complex 
personality which requires careful handling, unless the critic is to 
incur a charge of levity. To the novelist and dramatist in any case, 
and, since novel and drama are still so popular among us, we think 
we may add, to the vast majority of men and women, the most deeply 
interesting question regarding any human being is his, or her, rela- 
tion to the opposite sex. We are, therefore, happy to say that in 
Amiel’s case the relation was slightly abnormal. As a mere lad it 
appears that he fell a victim to the charms of Sir Walter Scott’s 
heroines. ‘What young man,” inquires Mdlle. Vadier, “has not 
idolised those Rowenas, those Rebeccas, those Ediths, all those 
blossoms of beauty, so tender and virtuous, so angelic and so femi- 
nine at the same time ?”’ It is superfluous to answer the question, 
put in this general and romantic way. Suffice it to say, that Henri- 
Frédéric any way did idolize these very superior young ladies, and 
that they—so his biographer thinks—“left in his mind a vague 
sketch and first suggestion of the ideal woman, who all his life long 
haunted his dreams, and made him disdainful of reality.” She 
adds :— 

‘Toujours est-il qu’a ce moment de ces lectures adorées,—il le disait 4 une 
amie l’année d’ayant sa mort—il prit en dégoit ses jeunes cousines parce qu’il 
les yoyait boire et manger. Petites fiiles, il leur avait toléré ces vulgarités, 
mais rayonnantes des graces de leur seize ans, il aurait voulu les voir 
échapper a toutes les lois physiques et se nourir uniquement de poésie et de 
parfums.” 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that Amiel 
revolted against marriage. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
there is no touch of medizval feeling in this revolt. It is not a 
moral or spiritual rebellion, but merely a rebellion of over-refine- 
ment. Pleasures of the senses are not to Amiel in the least wicked. 
Indeed, he frequently laments in the journal that he cannot be 
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arried away by them. His nature is singularly passionless. And, 
consequently, his celibacy can no more justly be called ascetic, than 
the epicure’s abstinence can be dignified by the name of fasting, 
when the dishes set before him are not cooked daintily enough to 
tempt a pampered palate. Our Professor abominates the second 
best, the half-loaf, all those inglorious compromises by means of 
which most of us contrive to live. Like a spoilt child, he cries for 
the moon. Or, as his biographer more gracefully puts it :— 

‘“« T/idéal, c’était bien cela; il aurait voulu rencontrer une beauté parfaite, 


et toutes les graces, toutes les élégances de l’esprit, tous les dons et tous les 


talents, toutes les vertus et pas un défaut. ‘Il n’y en a point de petit, disait-il, 


le moindre suffit a gater la vie commune, je ne me sens d’ humeur a en sup- 
porter aucune. 

Idealism would hardly seem to promote an active development of 
the virtues of humility, patience, and moderation. On once being 
asked what flower he liked best Amiel replied, “ Je préférerais la 
fleur qui pourrait étre a la fois toutes les fleurs, comme je pré- 
férerais la femme qui pourrait étre a la fois toutes les femmes, ou 
pour parler philosophiquement, j’aimerais la fleur type et la femme 
type.” Society was, unfortunately, unable to supply Amiel with a 
lady possessed at once of so essential and so comprehensive a nature. 
But, though he thus failed to discover any individual woman entirely 
worthy of his devotion, women in general were very far from being 
repulsive to the Professor, or he to them either. Their society, 
indeed, was eminently congenial to him, and he by no means dis- 
dained the sweets of conquest. He was not displeased when some 
one called him “un Don Juan vertueux;” and some one else de- 
scribed him as a masculine pendant to Madame Récamier. He 
thoroughly relished the initial stages of love-making; those ephe- 
meral, half-playful relations, from which, while they are pleasantly 
suggestive of a serious development, it is still possible to retire with 
honour. There is a passage in the Grains de Mil regarding friendship 
between boy and girl, which admirably describes his own permanent 
attitude towards women. He writes of— 


**,, amitié toujours un peu émue, protection toujours un peu tendre, attacho- 
ment quiunit lintérét chaste de la fraternité a la grace piquante et idyliique 
d’une amourette ; qui fond le charme du souvenir avec l’attrait de la nouveauté ; 
qui permet de serrer la main quand on voudrait baiser la joue, et maintient les 
coeurs sur la limite indécise et yirginalement charmante d'une affection demi- 
éclose et demi-contenue.” 

This is very pretty writing and very pretty sentiment. But, un- 
luckily, it takes just that one step beyond the possible, which Amiel 
is for ever taking, and which renders him at once so attractive and 
so remarkably irritating. He refuses to see that always in this world 
perfection of enjoyment, of happiness, of beauty, and—though it isa 
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melancholy admission—of human relation also, is momentary only ; 
and but for that brief moment must be an affair either of memory or of 
hope. The charming friendship he describes is unsustainable. Go so 
far and you must necessarily either go farther or go back. Professor 
Amiel loved his own liberty supremely ; he always went back. He 
seems all his life, indeed, to have been an adept in the useful art of 
running away. His companions in these little expeditions to the 
borders of the land of love were not always quite so successful in 
beating a discreet retreat, hence heart-burnings, accusations, jealousies, 
which in a small society like that of Geneva were, to say the least 
of it, inconvenient at times. More than once, indeed, Professor 
Amiel found himself in the awkward position of being asked his 
intentions, as the phrase runs. The answer was simple. He had none. 
[t may appear unnecessary to dwell at such length upon this 
subject ; but, if we are to believe Mdlle. Vadier, who treats it with 
much grace and delicacy of feeling, these ‘‘ amitiés toujours un peu 
émues ”’ occupied so large a space in the Professor’s life and thoughts 
that it would be a mistake, not to say a dishonesty, to pass them 
over in silence. Then, too, we fancy that in this, as in so many 
other matters, Amiel was but a little ahead of his time. For it is 
certain that among so-called cultivated persons there is an increasing 
disinclination towards marriage, and an increasing inclination 
towards that somewhat treacherous style of friendship which is sup- 
posed to join “ ’intérét chaste de la fraternité 4 la grace piquante et 
idyllique d’une amourette.”” To many people passion off the stage is 
a little bit ridiculous, and to be ridiculous demands more courage than 
the majority of us possess. 

The biography does not throw much fresh light upon the subject 
of Amiel’s religious opinions. “Il resta pieux toute sa vie et méme 
longtemps orthodoxe,” says Mdlle. Vadier. But then, heaven help us! 
what an orthodoxy, the orthodoxy of the canton of Geneva! “II crut 
toujours a Dieu et 4 ’ame.”’ But he believed in God and in the soul 
even, in a way peculiar to himself. The gentle civility, the touch of 
light-mindedness which distinguished Amiel in all other relations do 
not desert him in the matter of religion. His sense of obligation, 
except to his own good taste, is of the slightest. God and the soul, 
too, are among the long list of his intellectual amusements. With 
soft yet strangely fearless touches he arranges and rearranges the 
attitude of his own mind towards the eternal. As so often happens 
with the descendants of Calvinists, all sense of terror in face of the 
unseen seems to have faded. As Hawthorne played with cases of 
conscience, making them the motive of fantastic stories, so Amiel 
plays with these tremendous doctrines and their awful escort of 
material images, before which the souls of his Puritan forefathers 
had bowed in stern terror or even sterner joy. Amid all the mystic, 
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impalpable phantoms of his half Buddhist, half Hegelian religious 
philosophy he wanders serenely enough. If he is momentarily 
appalled it is but an appalling of the transitory sort, that can be 
immediately translated into well-turned sentences, and set down in 
the pages of his journal. 

“ Amiel,” says M. Scherer, “a conservé la piété de son enfance.” 
That is, the lean arid piety of a defunct Calvinism, taken, too, in this 
case and bundled, neck and crop, into the bottomless and shoreless ocean 
of German metaphysics, in which it is condemned to paddle about in 
a state of ever-increasing mental uncertainty to the end of the 
chapter. There is something touching in the aspect of this debilitated 
piety, trying so diligently to keep its little head above water. The 
journal is full of unsatisfied religious aspiration, of pensive outcries 
for a more definite faith, for opportunities of common worship, for 
all those outward aids to belief which an historic church alone can 
supply. And yet, all the while, that poor little youthful piety clings, 
with all the violence of which Amiel’s gentle nature was capable, to 
the traditional animosities of the eviscerated Calvinism in which it 
was nurtured. For Catholicism Amiel has very few good words, and 
a great many bad ones. Nuns are sometimes loud-voiced, monks are 
sometimes fat. It is enough. “Son sentiment esthétique était froissé, 
son sentiment religieux l’était plus encore.’’ Amiel is incapable of 
holding the balance even between the attainable and the ideal. His 
revolt from Catholicism, after seeing Italy, is precisely of a piece 
with his revolt against his cousins, because they eat their dinners 
like any other healthy, sensible young girls. 

And yet there is, I think, something deeper than this in Amiel’s 
trivial and inadequate way of dealing with the Catholic question. 
Of religion in itself, as distinguished from its practical influence 
upon moral conduct, Amiel had but the faintest conception. This 
idealist, in regard to religion, is a bit of a utilitarian after all. He 
recognises and admires the moral influence of Christ, but the divinity 
is to him an intellectual absurdity, and Amiel, with all his craving 
for liberty, is the slave of his own intellect. Mystery, in the theolo- 
gical sense of the word, he abhors. And hence, to any one who has 
once breathed the charmed and glorified, the rich and magical atmo- 
sphere of Catholic thought comes a woeful sense of the meagreness of 
Amiel’s religious feeling. An east wind blows for ever across it out 
of the cold lands of barren speculation, drying up and withering 
the fair herbage of simple faith and obedience. Light without heat, 
that is the characteristic of his religious utterances. They may 
please the cultivated few, but to the many, to toilers, to true lovers 
of humanity as it is—not humanity as it ought to be—to those 
who, willy-nilly, come into daily contact with the sorrowful facts 
of suffering and sin, of moral or physical disaster, it is utterly 
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unprofitable. To the poor this gospel cannot be preached, for it is only 
“words, words, words,” useless alike for the breeding of saints or 
redeeming of sinners. ‘“ Notre ami,” says M. Scherer, “n’est ni 
orthodoxe, ni hérétique, j’allais dire ni croyant, ni incrédule ; il se 
meut dans une région oti ces oppositions n’ont point de place.” 

The closing years of Amiel’s life—he died in 1881—were spent in 
a fruitless pursuit after health, or rather perhaps in a fruitless 
attempt to mitigate ever-increasing discomfort. A winter at Hyéres, 
in the south of France, for a while seemed to set him up, but the 
benefit he derived from it was not lasting. From water-cure to 
water-cure he wandered each summer, trying one year the virtues of 
Heustrich on the Kander, near the lovely lake of Thun ; another the 
baths of Allevard; then sea-bathing at Scheveningen, or the waters 
of Ems. And at each and all of these places the same little comedy 
repeats itself. or the first day or two the place is abominable, the 
Professor is bored to death. ‘“ Je trouve les conversations vides, les 
tétes molles, les langues bruyantes.” Or, on the other hand, all his 
fellow visitors are abused for possessing ‘‘la morgue anglaise,” and 
impregnating the air around them with “ ]’ennui britannique.” Or 
in ambitious metaphor, “la vaste chauve-souris du spleen bat des 
ailes sous mon plafond.” The journal doubtless owes many of its 
most heart-rending pages to these periods. But about the third day 
matters begin to mend. Amiel has made a few friends—for he is, in 
truth, the most gregarious of men—has written a charade, read aloud 
a poem, composed some verses which one acquaintance sets to music, 
and another sings. He has, in short, become the centre of a little 
circle of admirers, a woman or two being always of the company. 
The journal is shut up, and the “ vaste chauve-souris”’ has flapped 
off elsewhere, for a time in any case. That which, alas! is less easy 
to exorcise than the demon of spleen is asthma or chronic bronchitis, 
which so haunts and plagues the unhappy Professor that his days are 
only a degree less tedious than his nights. But still that knack of 
forgetting, which we remarked at the outset of his career, and the 
vivid interest he takes in hisown symptoms, come to Amiel’s succour 
still. ‘The attack once over,” says Mdlle. Vadier, “ he made a note 
of it, then forgot it; as soon as he was easy he remembered nothing 
of his past suffering.” 

The final pages of the journal are not only edited in a truly artistic 
manner, but are, as M. Scherer predicted they would be, the 
chronicle “d’une trés belle mort.” I do not wish for a moment 
to underrate their value. To die well is a very great thing, though 
a commoner one, perhaps, than is generally supposed; for in most 
human beings there is a fund of latent resignation and dignity, 
unsuspected in health, but revealing itself under the pressure of 
mortal sickness. Most persons accept death uncomplainingly ; not 
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only for others, which is comparatively easy, but for themselves, too, 
which would appear on the face of it to be a good deal more difficult. 
Amiel, if I may venture once more to dilute the desolating con- 
fessions of the journal with some comments from Mdlle. Vadier’s 
narrative, encountered the supreme situation with a happy phrase, 
half-humorous and half-pathetic, for even at this juncture culture 
kept her restraining hand steadily upon him. To satisfy the demands 
of his own exquisite taste, to avoid all chance of exaggeration, all 
chance of appearing ridiculous, to make his exit gracefully, and 
conform to the last to his own inward ideal of conduct—this was his 
deepest necessity. 

«Comment faire,’ disait-il, a l’amie que le veillait, ‘comment faire pour 
bien mourir ? on n’a pas d’antécédent pour cela, pas d’expérience, il faut impro- 
viser ; que c’est done difficile!’”’ 

This is wonderfully charming ; but isit not, also, wonderfully self- 
conscious? We are at a loss whether to admire most the dainty 
self-respect of this most scrupulous of gentlemen, or to regret the 
absence of a stronger and less artificial note. For, it must be frankly 
admitted, Amiel is never quite in earnest. He never contrives to 
take himself or others, joy or sorrow, man or woman, life or death, 
God or devil, quite seriously. “Il resta jusqu’a la fin, jeune, enfant 
méme, s’'amusant a des riens.” Brilliant, but passionless, gracious, 
gay, sentimental, affectionate ; ignorant alike of the deep experience 
of poverty and struggle, and of those deeper experiences still that 
come of the making and breaking of the dearest human ties, Amiel, 
with all his sweetness of nature, his wide-ranging knowledge, and 
quick imagination, is but an elegant egotist, who never gauges the 
height or sounds the depths of emotion. His spirit seems to drift 
across a radiant background of blue lake and purple mountain, in the 
virginally pure Swiss air and sunshine—light, self-sphered, im- 
palpable, and for all practical purposes useless—as one of those iri- 
descent soap-bubbles, the blowing of which at his open window on a 
calm summer’s day was one of his favourite amusements. 

“ Permit this gentle dreamer to end his days sadly.” Yes. But 
I own I do not care to see any large fulfilment of the prophecy 
contained in the final sentence of that quotation :—‘ One day, at a 
given point of time and space, that which he intended will be 
realised.”” Towards Amiel as a solitary figure, as an example of the 
strange eccentricities of over-civilisation, as a psychological curiosity, 
I feel nothing but kindly and even tender regard. But towards 
Amiel as a teacher, as the founder of a sect, the patron saint of a 
new church, and the preacher of a new gospel, I have a very dif- 
ferent feeling. For,.it seems to me that, while it is by no means 
certain that his spiritual children will inherit his purity, graciousness 
of character, and subtle intelligence, it is only too probable that they 
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will exaggerate the very obvious defects of his mind and tempera- 
ment—his morbid self-interest and seli-contemplation ; his distaste 
for hard work and active struggle ; his want of robustness and want 
of passion, want of conviction and want of stoicism; his casting 
aside of faith for fanciful speculation; his squeamish shrinking 
from the great laws that govern our mortal bodies and the material 
universe; his contempt for things as they are, and vain straining 
after things as they are not and never have been. It is too evident 
already that there is an ever-growing inclination among the cultivated 
classes to mistake the results of a high education for original talent, 
and an extensive acquaintance with other people’s theories for 
original thought ; to prefer the critical to the creative power ; to 
worship the lesser arts, the minor prophets, the smaller social 
moralities. And this inclination the cult of Amiel will undoubtedly 
go to foster. Tor this is the spirit of the amateur, as opposed to the 
spirit of the professional. And in religion, in literature, in art, and in 
that finest art of all, the art of living, Amicl is essentially and always 
an amateur: thence his weakness, his levity, his failure. Amiel 
stands before us, not as an example of the sterility of genius—which 
is, after all, something very like a contradiction in terms—but as an 
example of the sterility of culture, if culture in fastidious pride 
refuses to unite herself with faith on the one hand or fact on the 
other. 

Comte has written that there are three successive stages common 
alike to the mind of the race and of the individual—the theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. Human nature, it seems, like 
certain trees, must be grafted on to a different stock if it is to bear 
fruit. Grafted on to the old theological stock, it has yielded a noble 
harvest during these many centuries. Grafted on to the stock of 
hard scientific fact and carefully collated experience, it may bear 
good fruit in the future, though there are those among us who doubt 
whether the coming apples, be they outwardly never so ruddy and 
golden, will be as sweet in the mouth as the old ones. But if, like 
Henri-Frédéric Amiel, any human being, disdaining both the prun- 
ing-knife and the unsightly rag and common clay that bind the 
young shoot to the vigorous foreign stem, elects to grow from its own 
weak roots, learning from itself alone, becoming at once the subject 
and object of its own thought, unsubjected to God or matter, yet the 
slave of its own intelligence—if it determines, in short, to remain in 
that middle stage, the metaphysical—for all that its leaves show 
green and luxuriant, it wiJl be barren and impotent as the fig-tree 
that was cursed in field of Bethlehem eighteen hundred years ago. 

For sane men and women in truth there is, if life is not to be 
wholly wasted, but one of two alternatives. If the faith of our child- 
hood is true, Amiel is no guide for us. Eternal life or eternal death, 
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only for others, which is comparatively easy, but for themselves, too, 
which would appear on the face of it to be a good deal more difficult. 
Amiel, if I may venture once more to dilute the desolating con- 
fessions of the journal with some comments from Mdlle. Vadier’s 
narrative, encountered the supreme situation with a happy phrase, 
half-humorous and half-pathetic, for even at this juncture culture 
kept her restraining hand steadily upon him. To satisfy the demands 
of his own exquisite taste, to avoid all chance of exaggeration, all 
chance of appearing ridiculous, to make his exit gracefully, and 
conform to the last to his own inward ideal of conduct—this was his 
deepest necessity. 

*«*Comment faire,’ disait-il, a l’amie que le veillait, ‘comment faire pour 
bien mourir * on n’a pas d’antécédent pour cela, pas d’expérience, il faut impro- 
viser ; que c’est donc difficile! ’”’ 

This is wonderfully charming ; but is it not, also, wonderfully self- 
conscious? We are at a loss whether to admire most the dainty 
self-respect of this most scrupulous of gentlemen, or to regret the 
absence of a stronger and less artificial note. For, it must be frankly 
admitted, Amiel is never quite in earnest. Ile never contrives to 
take himself or others, joy or sorrow, man or woman, life or death, 
God or devil, quite seriously. “Il resta jusqu’a la fin, jeune, enfant 
méme, s'amusant a des riens.” Brilliant, but passionless, gracious, 
gay, sentimental, affectionate ; ignorant alike of the deep experience 
of poverty and struggle, and of those deeper experiences still that 
come of the making and breaking of the dearest human ties, Amicl, 
with all his sweetness of nature, his wide-ranging knowledge, and 
quick imagination, is but an elegant egotist, who never gauges the 
height or sounds the depths of emotion. His spirit seems to drift 
across a radiant background of blue lake and purple mountain, in the 
virginally pure Swiss air and sunshine—light, self-sphered, im- 
palpable, and for all practical purposes useless—as one of those iri- 
descent soap-bubbles, the blowing of which at his open window on a 
calm summer’s day was one of his favourite amusements. 

“‘ Permit this gentle dreamer to end his days sadly.” Yes. But 
I own I do not care to see any large fulfilment of the prophecy 
contained in the final sentence of that quotation :—‘ One day, at a 
given point of time and space, that which he intended will be 
realised.”” Towards Amiel as a solitary figure, as an example of the 
strange eccentricities of over-civilisation, as a psychological curiosity, 
I feel nothing but kindly and even tender regard. But towards 
Amiel as a teacher, as the founder of a sect, the patron saint of a 
new church, and the preacher of a new gospel, I have a very dif- 
ferent feeling. For,.it seems to me that, while it is by no means 
certain that his spiritual children will inherit his purity, graciousness 
of character, and subtle intelligence, it is only too probable that they 
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will exaggerate the very obvious defects of his mind and tempera- 
ment—his morbid self-interest and self-contemplation ; his distaste 
for hard work and active struggle ; his want of robustness and want 
of passion, want of conviction and want of stoicism; his casting 
aside of faith for fanciful speculation; his squeamish shrinking 
from the great laws that govern our mortal bodies and the material 
universe; his contempt for things as they are, and vain straining 
after things as they are not and never have been. It is too evident 
already that there is an ever-growing inclination among the cultivated 
classes to mistake the results of a high education for original talent, 
and an extensive acquaintance with other people’s theories for 
original thought; to prefer the critical to the creative power ; to 
worship the lesser arts, the minor prophets, the smaller social 
moralities. And this inclination the cult of Amiel will undoubtedly 
go to foster. Tor this is the spirit of the amateur, as opposed to the 
spirit of the professional. And in religion, in literature, in art, and in 
that finest art of all, the art of living, Amiel is essentially and always 
an amateur: thence his weakness, his levity, his failure. Amiel 
stands before us, not as an example of the sterility of genius—which 
is, after all, something very like a contradiction in terms—but as an 
example of the sterility of culture, if culture in fastidious pride 
refuses to unite herself with faith on the one hand or fact on the 
other. 

Comte has written that there are three successive stages common 
alike to the mind of the race and of the individual—the theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. Human nature, it seems, like 
certain trees, must be grafted on to a different stock if it is to bear 
fruit. Grafted on to the old theological stock, it has yielded a noble 
harvest during these many centuries. Grafted on to the stock of 
hard scientific fact and carefully collated experience, it may bear 
good fruit in the future, though there are those among us who doubt 
whether the coming apples, be they outwardly never so ruddy and 
golden, will be as sweet in the mouth as the old ones. But if, like 
Henri-Frédéric Amiel, any human being, disdaining both the prun- 
ing-knife and the unsightly rag and common clay that bind the 
young shoot to the vigorous foreign stem, elects to grow from its own 
weak roots, learning from itself alone, becoming at once the subject 
and object of its own thought, unsubjected to God or matter, yet the 
slave of its own intelligence—if it determines, in short, to remain in 
that middle stage, the metaphysical—for all that its leaves show 
green and luxuriant, it will be barren and impotent as the fig-tree 
that was cursed in field of Bethlehem eighteen hundred years ago. 

For sane men and women in truth there is, if life is not to be 
wholly wasted, but one of two alternatives. If the faith of our child- 
hood is true, Amiel is no guide for us. Eternal life or eternal death, 
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heaven or hell, salvation or destruction lie ahead of us, and the pre- 
sent is full of urgent calls to the fulfilment of clear and positive duties. 
God, and the soul, and its destinies, are no pretty intellectual toys 
and pastimes with which to while away idle half-hours. They are 
awful verities ; and we have no time, and this world is no fit place, for 
melodious lamentations and dainty dreamings, for the nursing of sick 
fancies. If, on the other hand, the modern faith, or no-faith, is true, 
Amiel is no guide for us, and we have no time, and this world is no 
fit place, for these things either. For if heaven indeed is empty, 
swept out with the besom of destruction; if the gods are dead— 
angels and archangels but airy phantoms of a childish imagination ; 
and that fair celestial city, to which, in our weariness, we have so 
often turned with longing and exultation, a ruin—less than a ruin, a 
void and emptiness, a thing that has never been—what avail these 
supersensuous refinements, these pale, fantastic ideals, these proud 
despisings of the concrete and silly yearnings after the infinite ? Let 
us, if there be any courage or honesty left in us, fling them out and 
leave them to rot on the dunghill of man’s immemorial folly. 

If there is nothing but fact, well then let us have fact and no 
dreaming. If there is no love in heaven, let love on earth be all the 
stronger ; if there is no hope in heaven, let there be hope on earth 
both for man and beast; if there is no bread in heaven, let us look 
to it that our poor brothers and sisters do not lack that material 
bread, that can be bought at the bakers’ shops at so much a pound. 
If there is no heavenly city, let us at least be active citizens of some 
earthly city, living members of some just and honourable common- 
wealth. While there was a God to lift the weight of responsibility 
off us, while there was a promise of eternal justification and redress, 
charity and brotherly love were merely obedience to a revealed law. 
Now with the change of times, they have become our religion and 
our glory—the one divine thing left us out of the goodly inheritance 
which our forefathers had bequeathed to us and which we have lost : 
for they show us that though we perish as the beasts, in these things, 
at least, we are somewhat better than they. If there is no Here- 
after, then indeed, we cry, with all the strength and the anguish of 
our tricked, deluded, discrowned manhood and womanhood, let us 
work while it is called day, for the night cometh—every hour nearer 
and nearer—the night, without sunrise or morning, in which no man 
can work. 

Lucas Mater. 
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Tue meaning of the word “show,” as defined by Dr. Latham, is 
‘‘a spectacle, something publicly exposed to view for money ;” and a 
very wide acceptation of this definition is in vogue with the theatrical 
profession. With the members of that craft everything is a “ show,” 
from a representation of Shakespeare to a performance of Punch. 
In the following gossip, however, I intend to limit myself to indul- 
gence in a few reminiscences of that style of entertainment which is 
known as “ Monopolylogue,” in which the actor, sometimes with and 
sometimes without change of costume, takes the whole burden of the 
performance on his own shoulders, and constitutes himself the sole 
representative of the dramatis persone when the introduction of such 
characters is necessary. In the reign of Queen Anne a man named 
Clench, a native of Barset, performed at the corner of Bartholomew 
Lane, behind the Royal Exchange. The admission fee was ls. for 
each person. Clench imitated the horses, the huntsman, and a pack of 
hounds; a sham doctor, an old woman, a drunken man; the bells, 
the flute, the double-bass, and the organ in three keys, by “ his own 
natural voice,” as his advertisement defiantly proclaimed, “a feat 
never before accomplished.” Addison, in one of his papers in the 
Spectator, alludes to Rossignol, known as “The Whistling Man,” 
who imitated birds; but it was afterwards discovered he had an 
instrument, contrived for the purpose, concealed in his mouth ; and 
later exhibitors, in our own time, of similar powers have had recourse 
to the same expedient. Probably the first person of note to bring 
this style of entertainment under the notice of the British public 
was Samuel Foote, the great humorist and satirist, who, having 
failed dismally as Othello, and made only a mediocre success in the 
comedies of Farquhar, Cibber, and Congreve, suddenly took the town 
by his performance of Bayes in the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. 
In this performance he introduced imitations, not merely of his 
brother actors, but of some of the leading people of the day, with 
such effect that he saw immediately where his strength lay, and 
determined upon producing an entertainment of his own, of which 
he should be author as well as actor. This he reasonably thought 
would give him the chance, not merely of showing his unrivalled 
powers of mimicry, but of holding up to ridicule for the public 
amusement, now with mirthful exaggeration now with bitter sarcasm, 
all the popular absurdities of the day. Accordingly, in the General 
Advertiser of April 22, 1747, appeared the following advertisement :— 

‘* At the theatre in the Haymarket will be performed this day a Concert of 
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Music, with which will be given gratis, a new entertainment called the Diver- 
sions of the Morning, to which will be added a farce taken from The Old Bachelor, 
called the Credulous Husband. Fondlewife, by Mr. Foote ; with an epilogue 
to be spoken by the B—d—d Coffee-house. To begin at 7.” 


The attractions of this bill of fare were of course the Diversions of 
the Morning and the Epilogue of the Bedford Coffee House, a place of 
resort for wits and critics, who were brought upon the stage with 
their peculiarities closely imitated by Foote himself; but in produc- 
ing a portion of Congreve’s play of The Old Bachelor, the enterprising 
manager had committed a breach of the licensing law, which was 
promptly noted by his jealous brother actors, and made the subject 
of immediate action. Undeterred, and rather spurred to a fuller 
reliance on his unaided powers, two days after Foote advertised as 
follows :— 


‘On Saturday noon at the new theatre in the Haymarket, exactly at 
12 o’clock, Mr. Foote begs the favour of his friends to come and drink a dish 
of chocolate with him; and ’tis hoped there will be a great deal of comedy and 
some joyous spirits; he will endeavour to make the morning as diverting as 
possible. Tickets for this entertainment to be had at George’s Coffee House, 
Temple Bar, without which no person will be admitted. N.B.—Sir Dilbury 
Diddle will be there, end Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely promised.” 


The town was taken by storm by the novelty, the boldness, and the 
humour of the new entertainment, which achieved a success only 
exceeded by two subsequent experiments in the same line, called Mr. 
Foote’s Tea, and An Auction of Pictures. 

In 1788, Charles Dibdin, being “tired of dramatic uncertainties,” 
made a start, in Essex Street, Strand, by turning some rooms into a 
theatre of his own, and giving a musical entertainment of his own 
composition. He soon, however, moved farther westward, and ulti- 
mately opened, near Leicester Square, his theatre known as the 
“Sans Souci.” 

In 1790, George Alexander Stevens was giving his Lecture on 
Heads. His songs, “ comic and satirical,” were published by Vernon 
and Hood in 1801, in a thin octavo volume, with the motto from the 
lecture, “I love fun, keep it up.”’ 

At the same time Collins, an actor out of an engagement, gave a 
popular entertainment called The Brush, or, How to drive away Care. 

At the end of the last century Charles Lee Lewes, the comedian, 
who was the original young Marlow in Goldsmith’s comedy She 
Stoops to Conquer, travelled through the provinces with his entertain- 
ment called Comic Sketches ; or, the Comedian his own Manager. Lee 
Lewes died in July, 1803. 

Just thirty years after the death of Foote, a young actor named 
Charles Mathews, who had passed through his novitiate in the his- 
trionic art as a member of the York Company, under the direction of 
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the celebrated manager Tate Wilkinson, and who had been e1 

at the Haymarket Theatre as the successor of Mr. Suett, co? 

the idea of performing an “ entertainment.” For such a performance 
he had great natural gifts. He was something of a ventriloquist ; 
and—notwithstanding the possession of a wry mouth, and, later in 
life, a limping gait, the result of an accident—he had the most 
extraordinary power of obliterating his own identity and assuming 
that of another person, not merely by change of features, but by 
alteration of figure. In the excellent Life of Mathews by his attached 
wife, there are stories which would be incredible were they not well 
authenticated, of the pranks played by this fantastic creature, not 
merely upon strangers, but upon persons to whom his features were 
perfectly familiar, and who were in the habit of meeting him daily. 
Among them is a story of his dining with an opulent pawnbroker, 
who resided over his shop, and who, being called away from the 
table on business, Mathews took advantage of the opportunity to 
remove some of the spoons, to completely change his personal appear- 
ance, to rush down-stairs, and actually to offer the plate in pledge 
to the pawnbroker himself without being recognised; another, 
of his narrating to a friend, who came to view the celebrated 
collection of theatrical pictures at Ivy Cottage, his grievance 
against a neighbour whose intrusions were constant ; and of his slip- 
ping out while the visitor was examining the pictures, and imme- 
diately reappearing as the intrusive neighbour, the imposition being 
wholly unsuspected. A picture by Harlow, now in the Garrick Club, 
shows Mathews in four very distinct characters, a “ gross fat man,” 
an idiot, a drunken ostler, and “‘ Fond Barney,” while in the back- 
ground sits Mathews in propria persond, watching these creations of 
his fancy. 

Full of self-confidence, therefore, which was justified by the 
reception he had met with as an eccentric actor, Mr. Mathews, in 
April, 1808, just four years after his first appearance in London, 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, an entertainment which had 
been written for him by the celebrated James Smith, which consisted 
of recitations, songs, imitations, ventriloquy, &c., and was called 
The Mail Coach, or, Rambles in Yorkshire. From that time almost 
to the close of his life in 1835, Charles Mathews, the elder, now at 
the Haymarket or Adelphi Theatres, now at the English Opera 
House, throughout the United Kingdom, and even in the United 
States—then an almost unknown field for theatrical speculation— 
delighted the laughter-loving populace with his extraordinary imper- 
sonations. Although provided by some of the wittiest writers of 
that time, the Jibretéi of the various entertainments read in the 
present day somewhat poor and flat; the characters are coarse carica- 
tures, as is testified by their names, Mr. and Mrs. Nickey Numskull, 
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Sir Sheveron Scrimiver, Alderman Huckaback, &c., but vivified by 
the talent of the actor, they gained extraordinary popularity, and 
many of them, such as Dicky Gossip, the barber, and the Scotch Land- 
lady, became household words in the mouths of the playgoing public. 
As an entertainer and giver of “ At Homes,” Mathews was succeeded 
by his friend and pupil, Frederick Yates, who had for his librettists, 
Thomas Hood, John Hamilton Reynolds, and Samuel Beazley, and 
who in his monopolylogues earned a large share of public favour. 
That, after the days of Mathews and Yates, there were numerous 
imitators of their style of entertainment, there can be little doubt. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, afterwards known as an actor, and lessee of 
the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres, produced at the Strand 
Theatre, in 1833, an entertainment called Webster's Wallet of Wag- 
geries ; the first part of which consisted of the usual characters in 
costume, with rapid changes, while the second part was wholly 
devoted to conjuring, an art into which Mr. Webster had been 
indoctrinated by Benjamin Barnett, brother of Morris Barnett, the 
famous creator of Monsieur Jacques. Somewhere about the same 
time, a Major Galbraith gave at the English Opera House a mélange 
of conjuring and dissolving views entitled Henry’s Table Enter- 
tainment of Whims and Wonders. There is some reason to believe 
that the libretto was the work of Douglas Jerrold. But no one 
taking upon himself to amuse an audience by his own unaided efforts 
attained any kind of celebrity until the spring of the year 1852, 
when Mr. Albert Smith produced at the Egyptian Hall a descriptive 
lecture illustrated by scenes, character sketches, and songs (but 
differing from anything hitherto given in the fact that no change 
of costume was attempted), with the title Zhe Ascent of Mont Blane. 
Albert Smith was a man of good parts, fair education, and indomit- 
able industry. Born at Chertsey, in 1816, the son of a country 
doctor, educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, and trained for the 
medical profession at the Hétel Dieu in Paris, and at the Middlesex 
Hospital (where he took the Midwifery Prize), he commenced life as 
an assistant to his father at Chertsey, and for some years underwent 
all the drudgery attendant upon a country parochial practice. Dur- 
ing these years, however, he lightened his labours by venturing 
upon the fascinating career of literature. Worthy Mr. John Timbs, 
then conducting the Mirror, published by Mr. Limbird in the Strand, 
made the young writer welcome in its pages; he was one of the 
earliest recruits to the staff of If. Punch, and to Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany he soon became a looked-for contributor. Then he settled in 
London, first at 14, and after at 12, Percy Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, turned his lancet into a steel pen, and devoted himself entirely 
to his new calling. He wrote novels, The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 
The Scattergood Family, Christopher Tadpole, The Pottleton Legacy, 
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and others, evincing powers of humorous observation and description, 
which are read to this day. He wrote dramas, adapted Dickens’s 
Christmas Books for the Lyceum, and for the same company, then 
including the Keeleys, Frank Matthews, Alfred Wigan, &c., wrote 
some excellent burlesques. He was the dramatic critic of the J//us- 
trated London News, the editor of the Dan in the Moon, and a constant 
provider of buffo songs for the famous John Parry. <A year or two 
previous to his Egyptian Hall venture, he had gone round the 
provinces with a lecture called The Overland Route, founded on his 
own experiences in a recent rapid run to Constantinople, and met 
with much success. 

But Mont Blane was the passion of Albert Smith’s life; he had 
read about it and loved it in his earliest childhood, and with it all the 
eventual success of his career was destined to be connected. One of 
the first child’s books given to him was called The Peasants of 
Chamouni, which told in a very truthful manner the sad story of 
Dr. Hamel’s fatal attempt to reach the summit of Mont Blane in 
1820. Some years later a friend gave him an old four-volume edition 
of De Saussure, and his earliest efforts in French were endeavours to 
translate that excellent narrative. Finally, while still a child, he 
produced from the various descriptions he had read a small moving 
panorama of the horrors pertaining to the ascent; and this, he says, 
‘‘T so painted up and exaggerated in my enthusiasm, that my little 
sister—who was my only audience, but a most admirable one, for she 
cared not how often I exhibited it—would become quite pale with 
fright.” This little panorama was the germ of that entertainment 
which for nearly ten years was one of the chief attractions of London, 
and which produced a fair fortune for its originator. 

Years after, while grinding away at his country practice, Albert 
Smith routed out his old panorama, copied all the pictures on 





a larger scale, compiled a lecture from Auldjo and De Saussure, and, 
with the combination, diverted the members of various suburban 
literary institutions. “I recollect,’’ he wrote, ‘“ how my brother and 
I used to drive our four-wheeled chaise across the country, with Mont 
Blane on the back seat, and how we were received usually with the 
mistrust attaching to wandering professors by the man who swept out 
the Town-hall, or the Athenzeum, or wherever the institution might 
be located. As a rule the Athenzums did not remind one of the 
Acropolis ; they were situated up dirty lanes, and sometimes attached 
to public-houses. I remember well the committee room—a sort of 
damp cell in which the final ten minutes before appearing on the 
platform were spent, with its melancholy decanter of water and tumbler 
before the lecture, and plate of mixed biscuits and bottle of Marsala 
afterwards. I recollect, too, how the heat of my lamps would unsolder 
those above them, producing twilight and oil avalanches at the wrong 
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time; and how my brother held a piece of wax candle-end behind 
the moon on the Grands Mulets (which always got applauded); and 
how the diligence which went across the bridge would sometimes 
tumble over.” One of his first dramatic efforts, too, was to translate 
the French drama, La Grace de Dieu, under the name of Pearl of 
Chamouni, for one of the London minor theatres. On the Ist of 
August, 1851, Albert Smith left London for Chamouni, and 
on the 12th of that month he made the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
in company with three young gentlemen from Oxford, who had 
formed a reading party at Ouchy, and one of whom was the Hon. 
Sir Lionel Sackville West, now her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington. These young men were in full athletic training, and 
to them the ascent, though nothing like such a commonplace affair 
as it has now become, was comparatively easy. But to Albert Smith, 
short, stout, and middle-aged, it was a very different matter. His 
performance, it was whispered among the ill-natured, was less like 
that of the leaping chamois than that of a sack of oats which is lifted 
from the waggon to the granary by means of a crane; for on 
approaching the summit he was so exhausted by fatigue and so 
“blown” that he was literally hauled up the calotte by the united 
efforts of the guides. However, there he was on the summit of Mont 
Blane. The dearest wish of his life was realised, and he at once 
proceeded to turn it to account as best he might. 

First, he wrote an elaborate and most interesting account 
of the expedition, which was originally published in Biackwood’s 
Magazine, much of it afterwards being reproduced in _ the 
lecture. Then he took the large room in the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly, and had it fitted up to represent parts of a Swiss village, 
with buildings of the actual size very carefully copied from Bernese 
models. The proscenium facing the audience was an exact represen- 
tation of a two-storied chd/et, with its projecting eaves, its lightly 
carved balcony, and its green shutters to the windows. Just behind 
it, to the right, was a mass of rockwork, down which tumbled a 
stream of water, working a little mill-wheel, and falling into a tiny 
lake, with lilies floating on it, and framed with admirably-imitated 
heaths and Alpine plants. On the right hand, close by the entrance 
of the audience, was a portion of another chd/et, supposed to be an 
estaminet, with its projecting transparent lamp with “ Café Billard” 
and the usual crossed cues duly inscribed thereon. Facing this, on 
the other side of the room, was a portion of a frame house, supposed 
to represent a village shop for the sale of Swiss carvings, and curios, 
alpenstocks, &c. Across the front of the principal chd/et was one of 
those mottoes usually carved on the Bernese cottages; in this 
instance it was “ Rede Wenig, Rede Wahr; Brauche Wenig, Zahle 
Baar,” which may be translated, “Speak little, Truth say; Want 
little, Cash pay : » the latter part of the motto setting forth the con- 
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sistent rule of life of the entertainer. On the left-hand side of the 
chalet was a small door, through which Albert Smith made his 
appearance, to find himself on the narrowest of platforms, having in 
front of him a small veiled pianette, on the top of which stood a 
model of a diligence, a set of mule bells, a horn, and other things 
which he made use of in his lecture. This pianette is now in the 
possession of Mr. Arthur Cecil. 

The comfort of the audience was attended to with scrupulous care. 
The room was carpeted, the chairs comfortable, and, when once the 
entrance-fee was paid, no further charge was made for programmes 
or cloak-room. Visitors to the area, or two shilling portion of the 
hall, were treated with as much courtesy as the occupants of the 
stalls in this matter, each seat being duly ruiled off. In return 
for this consideration Mr. Albert Smith exacted from his patrons 
a strict compliance with certain regulations which he had 
framed. No bonnets were under any circumstances admitted 
to the stalls or the balcony at the evening representation. 
“The attendants have had orders to eriforce these rules as 
strictly as they would at an evening concert or an opera, such a 
regulation being considered due to the general character of the 
audience,’ said the programme. Albert Smith was excessively 
annoyed by the entrance of any person after the entertainment had 
commenced. If the unfortunates made much noise in struggling 
into their places, he would suspend his recitation and remain per- 
fectly silent until they were seated, bestowing on them anything but 
looks of welcome. He would do the same thing if ill-mannered 
persons—and there are generally some such among an audience 





commenced to chatter amongst themselves during the progress of 
the entertainment. If his silence failed to have due effect he would 
openly remonstrate with the offender. He was, indeed, singularly 
sensitive to anything which savoured of interruption. One evening 
when I was present a man in the gallery commenced cracking nuts. 
[ saw Albert Smith wince at the first crack; he hesitated and looked 
up at the spot whence the noise proceeded, but the cracking con- 
tinued. At the third nut he looked round at the body of the 
audience, shrugged his shoulders, and said in a querulous tone, “I 
really wish that gentleman had finished his dessert before he came 
here.’ But if Albert Smith exacted much from his audience, he 
gave them much in return: he provided for their comfort in every 
possible way, he accepted every practicable suggestion to increase 
that comfort, he appeared before them on his little platform precisely 
as the clock in the room ceased striking the hour of eight, and during 
all the years of his career as a public entertainer, and until the com- 
mencement of that illness which speedily put an end to his existence, 
he never allowed indisposition, or private worries, or anything, 
indeed, as an excuse for non-fulfilment of his engagements. 
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Before describing the entertainment let me picture the entertainer. 
A man of barely middle height, thick-set, broad-shouldered, and 
stout. He had a fine head, with keen grey eyes pleasant in expres- 
sion and full of sly humour, an aquiline nose, and a mouth hidden 
under his heavy moustache and large full brown beard. His voice 
was high and flute- -y, but very iting and audible ; he played and sang 
by ear, but quite sufficiently well for his purpose. His manner of 
deliv ery was excellent, easy without being vulgar, and familiar but 
never presuming. No man ever more thoroughly understood his 
position and the terms on which he and his audience lived together ; 
while acknowledging their support, he never failed to convey, when 
occasion required, that he felt he gave them their guid pro quo, and 
that there was no question of gratitude on either side. 

For the entertainment let me start by stating that it was given 
from first to last in evening dress, and that, though various characters 
were introduced, there was no change of costume. Albert Smith had 
an horror of what he called the “ducking down business,” the old- 
fashioned process of diving under the lecture table, and by rapid 
assumption of wig and costume, reappearing immediately as some one 
else. The lecture was always divided into two portions, one of which, 
generally the later, consisted exclusively of the narrative of the enter- 
tainer’s ascent of Mont Blanc. The principal stages in this ascent, 
the Cascade and Chalet des Pélerins, the Glaciers des Bossons, the 
Grands Mulets rocks by sunset, the Grand Plateau by moonlight, the 
hazardous ascent of the Mur de la Cote, the summit of Mont Blane, and 
the comical mishaps of the party in coming down, were all large and 
separate scenes painted in his best manner by Mr. William Beverly, 
then in his prime, who had accompanied Albert Smith to Chamouni 
at the time of his ascent. The story, told conversationally, with no 
attempt at exaggeration, was nevertheless a thrilling one, and filled 
the audience with breathless interest. The song of “ Galignani’s 
Messenger” with which—the party having reached terra firma and 
being once more within the confines of civilization—the entertainment 
concluded, was held as a pleasant relief. This song, supposed to 
embody the contents of anumber of the well-known Continental journal, 
was used as a vehicle for sly comic and satirical hits at the various 
events of the day. It was always kept up to time, the latest news 
of the evening papers being w orked into it, and several of Mr. Albert 
Smith’s intimate friends, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Edward Draper, 
and myself, were in the habit of sending down any striking lines that 
might occur to us to be incorporated into “ Galignani.” 

The first part of the entertainment varied from time to time, but 
was always introductory to the second, that is to say that it repre- 
sented the route by which Mont Blanc was to be attained. Some- 
times it was ¢7d Paris and Strasburg, sometimes 7/d Holland and the 
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Rhine [I recollect going down to Birmingham with Arthur Smith, 
Albert’s brother and manager, and there, at a third-rate lecture-hall, 
finding and buying an admirable panorama of the Rhine, painted by 
Groppius of Berlin, and in excellent condition, which the owner, who 
had been able to do nothing with it, sold for a song, and which came 
out most effectively at the Egyptian Hall], sometimes by other routes. 
But in every case Mr. Beverly’s magic pencil was engaged to 
portray the most striking scenes, and Albert Smith’s vivacity and 
knowledge of character imparted colour to those sketches of the 
“travelling English” in which he has never been equalled. Who 
that heard them will ever forget undecided Mr. Parker, the man who 
could not ever make up his mind; or Mrs. Seymour in constant search 
for that black box from which she had been ruthlessly parted; or the 
two old ladies who, travelling in their own carriage, enjoyed Switzer- 
land so much because they always pulled down the blinds when they 
came near any precipices? And, best of all, the thoroughly 
Dickensian character, Edwards the engineer in the service of the 
Austrian Lloyds, who was always impressing upon his hearer his 
grand discovery, ‘“ What I says is, India isn’t England, Mr. Smith!” 
Albert Smith’s delicate appreciation of the follies, absurdities, and, 
to put it mildly, the eccentricities of our travelling countrymen, was 
thorough and unique; his imitation of English-spoken French was 
excellent, and I have never heard heartier laughter than was evoked 
by his sketch of the young tourist who at the Palais Royal Restaur- 
ant, confused by the strange list of dishes submitted to him, at last 
seized upon the familiar word, “ haricot,’”’ but exclaimed in astonish- 
ment when the dish of white beans was placed before him, “‘ Yes— 
oui—quite so, mais (looking at it with his eye-glass) mais ow est le 
mouton ?” 

The Mont Blanc entertainment ran with extraordinary success for 
more than six years, when Albert Smith, feeling the necessity for a 
change, rather for himself than his audience, started in July, 1858, 
on a hurried visit to the Celestial Empire, and in the following 
autumn commenced a new lecture, entitled China. In his old room 
a proscenium was arranged to represent a flower-garden pavilion, in 
the environs of Canton, a portion of an ordinary Canton shop, a 
pagoda, &c. The first part of the entertainment consisted of material 
worked up from his first attempt at lecturing, The Overland Mail. 
The second was devoted to China; the scenes were by Mr. William 
Beverly. Many old characters were re-introduced, and the evening 
wound up as usual with ‘‘ Galignani’s Messenger.”’ The experiment 
was a success, though it never had the vitality or “ go” of the old one ; 
but early in its second season Albert Smith was seized with an illness 
which precluded him from proceeding with his performance, and 
prostrated him for some three weeks. He partially recovered, and 
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too speedily resumed his work; for in the spring of the next year 
he was again attacked, and died on Wednesday, the 23rd of May, 
1860, within twenty-four hours of entering on his forty-fourth 
birthday. 


In that same year, 1851, in which Mr. Albert Smith first made his 
bow at the Egyptian Hall, a young gentleman named W. 8. Woodin, 
the son of a picture-dealer in Bond Street, produced at what was 
then called Polygraphic Hall and what is now known as Toole’s 
Theatre, in King William Street, Strand, an entertainment called 
My Carpet-bag and Sketch-book. The libretto, furnished by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard (to whom I am indebted for recalling to my memory 
many of the particulars embodied in this paper), was based on the 
old character-costume entertainment, and mainly relied for its success 
on the rapidity of the changes effected by the performer. In this 
respect no fault could be found with Mr. Woodin, who dived into 
his extra-sized carpet-bag as Martha Mivins, a domestic servant, and 
the next minute jumped out of it as Major Bluster, a swaggering 
half-pay militaire. These and other sketches, notably one called 
Mr. Oliver Oldstyle, with a song about bygone days, and the excellent 
scenic illustrations of Mr. John O’Connor, brought Mr. Woodin such 
popularity that, with his original entertainment and its successor, 
called The Olio of Oddities, he gave great delight to metropolitan 
and provincial audiences for several years. Two quaint stories in 
connection with this entertainment were current at the time. One 
was to the effect that, by an entirely unconscious resemblance in the 
“make up” of one of his characters to a relative from whom he 
had great expectations, the unfortunate entertainer diverted the 
expected legacy into quite another channel. The other story ran 
that the driver of one of Mr. Woodin’s perambulating advertisements, 
a gigantic carpet-bag on wheels, was so terrified at the approach of a 
policeman who had orders to remove all such cumbrous obstructions 
to traffic, that he sought refuge in the interior of the carpet-bag. 
The policeman, finding no driver from whom explanation could be 
obtained, took the whole affair to the green-yard and sent for Mr. 
Woodin ; and it was not until the man heard his master’s voice that 
he emerged from his concealment, to the astonishment of the 
bystanders. 

Somewhere, too, about that time, and for the next few years, a 
complete flock of entertainers settled down upon London. Gordon 
Cumming, a member of the ancient Scottish family and a mighty 
sportsman after big game, appeared at the Egyptian Hall with an 
illustrated lecture, called Adventures of a Lion Hunter, without much 
success. ‘Two attempts at the Adelaide Gallery, one called The 
Gaberlunsie Wallet, by a Mr. Duncan MacMillan; and the other A 
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Bottle of Champagne Uncorked by Horace Plastic (the entertainer in 
this case being a very young man, a medical student, whom I after- 
wards knew as Henry James Byron), were represented in London ; 
the former on only one occasion, while the latter did not reach the 
fourth performance. Mr. Harry Lee Carter’s Two Lands of Gold, 
with a panorama of the Californian and Australian “ diggings,” had 
the brief run of about ten nights at the same place. About this time, 
too, at various literary and scientific institutions in town and country, 
one might have met with Mr. George Grossmith, father of the present 
admirable comedian, a humorist of the first water, whose quaint 
appearance and excellent stories made him a tremendous favourite ; 
with Henry Russell, composer and singer of intensely dramatic pieces 
such as The Maniac and The Ship on Fire, and narrator of negro and 
American drolleries, then first beginning to be appreciated. That, 
too, was the time for Wilson’s Scottish entertainment, A Nicht wi’ 
Burns, full of Highland ditties and Jacobite ballads; of the singular 
performance of the Hutchinson family; of Charles Okey’s Trip to 
Paris, a poor little show, chiefly remarkable for a balloon which was 
always painted in the right- hand corner of the diorama; and of 
many no longer to be remembered givers of “ drawing-room enter- 
tainments,”’ a term first used forty- five years ago ‘by Professor 
Risley, and considered by him applicable to his per rlormance, which 
consisted in lying on his back, clothed in a suit of fleshings and 
blue spangled breeches, and in kicking into the air and catching 
with'his feet various juvenile members of his family similarly attired. 
From this ruck of mediocrities stand out in bold relief the enter- 
tainments of Miss Emma Stanley, which commencing at the old 
Hanover Square Rooms in 1851, culminated in December, 1855, at 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, with a character costume performance 
written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and entitled The Seven Ages of 
Woman. Never was more scope given for the varied talent which 
Miss Emma Stanley most undoubtedly possessed, and of which she 
had given ample evidence as an actress at the English Opera House 
and the Princess’s Theatre. She was singularly versatile, sympa- 
thetic, and fascinating ; she sang and danced excellently, had great 
mobility of feature, and a chic which was rather French than Eng- 
lish. A curiously painful occurrence marked the opening night of 
the entertainment, The Seven Ages of Woman. Miss Stanley’s sister 
was lost at sea in a shipwreck, from which her little child, a singu- 
larly beautiful girl of three years old, was rescued by the mate of 
the sinking vessel; but when animation was restored it was found 
that the child had lost the power of speech. The doctors who were 
consulted declared that from the natural intelligence of the child, 
and its obvious appreciation of all that was said in its presence, it 
was tolerably certain that the gift of speech was not absolutely gone, 
wuz 
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but merely suspended, paralysed as it were, by the shock; and they 
agreed that it was not impossible that the power of expression might 
be restored to the child were it ever to experience a shock of equal 
magnitude. Just as Mrs. Stanley and her daughter were leaving the 
house to give the first representation of the new entertainment at 
St. Martin’s Hall, the child, running before them, fell the whole 
length of a steep flight of stairs. On being picked up the poor little 
creature was seriously injured, and for the first and only time since 
the shipwreck the power of speech returned to her; she ejaculated, 
“Oh, dear grandmamma! dear aunt!” 
Of this era too was Mr. Love, a ventriloquist whose performance 
extended over many years. “ Love, the Polyphonist,” he called 
himself, and as such was popular in town and country, imitating the 
distant voice of the man on the roof, the subdued growl of the man 
in the cellar, the popping of corks, the gurgling of liquid poured 
from a bottle, and all the well-known ventriloquial tricks. Mr. Love, 
who took a retiring benefit in 1857, died shortly after of paralysis of 
the tongue, a disease which, I may remark, has proved fatal in several 
instances to similar professors. The Jrish Ballad entertainment of 
Mr. Samuel Lover, the well-known novelist and song writer, and 
The Road, the River, and the Rail, of Mr. J. E. Carpenter, a musical 
composer of inferior note, were of this date, but were neither of them 
particularly successful. 

I do not feel that I shall be departing from the rule I prescribed 
to myself at the commencement of this paper, if I touch upon the 
“duologue” entertainments. For though in these two persons 
appear before the audience, the whole burden of the performance 
rests upon one alone, for whom the other is simply a butt or “feeder.” 
The latter is the person who takes the lodgings, and is constantly 
annoyed by the irruption of the Irish maid-of-all-work, the Scotch 
landlady, the drunken cook, the deaf old woman from next door, &e. 
&c.; he is the musical composer who is prevented from getting on 
with his work by the visits of the Italian, the German, and the 
French artistes, who desire to take part in his opera, the scene- 
painter, the manager, and others. All he has to do is to shrug his 
shoulders, to spread out his hands appealingly, to take the audience 
into his confidence, and to indulge in reiterated exclamations of 


“‘ Bless my soul!” “ Was there ever anything like this!” ‘This 


is too much!” “Twill bear it no longer! ”’ Such was the division of 
labour apportioned to husband and wife in what was by far the best 
duologue entertainment of our day, that of Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed. Mr. German Reed was—if I speak of these clever people in 
the past tense, it is only because they have retired from the public 
stage, both of them being, as everyone will be glad to know, alive 
and well—Mr. German Reed, then, was an excellent musician and 


composer of repute, for a long time conductor of the orchestra at the 


and immediately expired. 
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Haymarket Theatre; his wife, originally Miss Priscilla Horton, was 
one of the most delightful actresses that ever adorned the English 
stage. For what characters of the lighter kind was Priscilla Horton 
not considered suitable ? What did she ever undertake that she did 
not carry through triumphantly? Older chroniclers tell us of her 
success in English opera, in melodrama, in Ophelia at the Haymarket, 
with Macready as her Hamlet. In my boyhood I saw her as Ariel in 
the Tempest, and can still recall the sweet music of her voice ; as Geor- 
gina Vesey in Money; and, most delightful of all, as now hero, now 
heroine, of those wonderful extravaganzas of Planché’s, which, at 
Covent Garden, the Haymarket, and the Lyceum, extended over so 
many years, The burlesque-writer who had his lines delivered by 
Priscilla Horton was blessed indeed: no points were thrown at the 
audience, all were delivered with easy grace, and not one ever 
missed fire. The first entertainment of the German Reeds was 
called Illustrative Gatherings, and was given at the St. Martin’s Hall 
in March, 1855. From that time forth for twenty succeeding years 
at the Gallery of Illustration in Waterloo Place husband and wife 
were engaged in amusing the London public. The pens of all the 
lighter writers of the day were pressed into their service ; the enter- 
tainment provided not merely revived reminiscences of old playgoers, 
but was exactly suited for that large class of the public which, while 
hankering after amusement, professes to abominate the theatre ; and 
its success culminated in 1860 by the addition, to the little company 
of two, of one of the most genuine humorists that ever lived—Mr. 
John Parry. John Parry was born in 1810, and was an actor in his 
childhood ; in 1833 he was favourably known as a baritone singer at 
various concerts, but not until six years afterwards did he take his 
stand as a thoroughly original genius and a buffo singer such as 
England had never previously known. He had a mobile face, with a 
naturally comic expression, a flexible voice, and a command over the 
piano which was extraordinary. No fashionable concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms of those days was considered complete unless 
John Parry’s name was to be found in the programme. The first and 
the last portions were occupied by Grisi, Mario, Alboni, Ronconi, 
Giuglini, Bosio, and other bygone favourites; but in the interval 
between them John Parry, blushing, advanced nervously to the grand 
piano, and sitting down thereat, sang ‘“‘ Wanted a Governess,” or 
“ Blue Beard,” or “ Fair Rosamond,” or “ Berlin Wool,” or one of 
those delightful patter songs, all of which, except the first-named, 
had been written for him by Albert Smith. Not unadvisedly do I 
write that he appeared blushing and sat down nervously ; for through- 
out his life John Parry suffered under morbid attacks of shyness, of 
absolute “stage - fright,” which always rendered his public per- 
formances painful to himself, and at last became so distressing that 
he had temporarily to abandon his profession. As a solo entertainer 
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he had achieved excellent success; his Notes, Musical and Social, 
his Portfolio for People of all Ages, had crammed the music hall 
in Store Street with appreciative audiences ; but the nervous disorder 
grew apace on him. He would stand at the side of the platform 
previous to making his appearance in a perfect agony of fright, his 
face bathed in perspiration, and it required all the assiduous persua- 
sion of his devoted wife to induce him to face the footlights. In 
1853 John Parry broke down entirely, and retired to Southsea. Here 
he occupied himself as organist of St. Jude’s Church, in giving singing 
lessons, and in preparing for publication—for he was an adept with his 
pencil—a book of remarkable caricatures. After an interval of seven 
years he reappeared, as I have said, as a partner in Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed’s entertainment, taking generally the second portion 
for his own peculiar performance. His dramatic-musical sketch 
called Mrs. Roseleaf’s Party, was one of the most remarkable combi- 
nation of vocal and facial mimicry, pianoforte playing, and actual 
acting, ever witnessed. I have always held that John Parry was 
never seen to the best advantage by the public; there was always 
plenty to make them laugh, but his humour was so subtle, his 
gradations of light and shade were so delicately defined, and a 
great portion of the effect of his piano playing was so dependent 
upon the mere touch of a note here and there, as to be only 
appreciable by those immediately around him. All his notions 
were odd and whimsical, and with his power of imitation he 
would reproduce things which scarcely anyone else would think of 
observing—the strut of a barn-door fowl, the walk of a cat across a 
wet floor shaking its legs as it went, the distended features and pro- 
truding eyes of the gold-fish in a glass bowl, all these I have seen 
him reproduce to the life, the mobility of his features lending itself 
to the aspect of the creature imitated. John Parry retired into 
private life in 1869, took his final farewell of the public at a benefit 
performance given at the Gaiety Theatre in September, 1877, and 
died in 1879. 

The burden of the evening was of course shifted from the shoulders 
of the lady to those of the gentleman in the duologue entertainment 
called Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews at Home, which, written for 
the most part by the veteran comedian himself, and founded upon his 
own experiences, was first produced at the Bijou Theatre, adjoining 
Her Majesty’s, in the autumn of 1861. Charles Mathews’s travels 
with the Blessingtons and Count d’Orsay in his early youth, his 
adventures in Italy while studying as an architect, his short expe- 
rience in that career, his trips to America, his managerial vicissitudes, 
his debts and difficulties, and even his imprisonment in Lancaster 
Castle—a view of which formed one of John O’Connor’s clever illus- 
trations—were all turned to account. Mathews appeared as an 
Italian street-preacher, a Neapolitan fisherman, a contadino, and other 
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personations, recited with his usual volubility, interlarded his dialogue 
with “ patter” songs, sung as none but he could sing them, chaffed 
his audience and himself in the freest and pleasantest manner, and 
won the suffrages not merely of his old friends but of a new genera- 
tion which had never before seen him so well suited. The entertain- 
ment scored a success; the receipts were rising nightly, and Mathews 
believed that he had at last hit upon a veritable gold-mine, when, 
with the almost sudden death of the Prince Consort, came a period of 
mourning and general gloom, under which all public amusements 
suffered terribly and under which the new entertainment collapsed. 
Other duologue entertainments, of which much need not be said, were 
given at the Egyptian Hall in 1863 by Mr. Edmund Yates, assisted 
(very much assisted) by Mr. Harold Power, a satirical dialogue on 
the manners of the day, without change of costume, with songs 
by Mr. Power and illustrations by Mr. William Beverly; Latest 
Intelligence, a duologue on the German Reed pattern, by Miss Grace 
Egerton and her husband, Mr. George Case, a well-known musician ; 
and more noticeable than these, in 1860 the Misses Terry (Kate and 
Ellen) gave a drawing-room entertainment at the Colosseum. I have 
a vague remembrance of how the first-named young lady appeared, 
among other characters, as an old lady with white hair, and in male 
attire as a young swell of the period. Miss Ellen was in frocks, and 
gave an address to her doll which was considered very touching. 

Little space is left me now to tell of the entertainers and entertain- 
ments of later years which may yet be classed as bygone. Suffice it 
to mention the mirth-moving man who, as George Rose, had been an 
English clergyman and a Romish priest, and who, under the pseudonym 
of Arthur Sketchley, gave for years with great success his diverting 
Mrs. Brown at the Play; Artemus Ward, the American humorist, 
whose real name was Charles F. Browne, who made his first appear- 
ance in England at the Egyptian Hall, November 13, 1866, and who 
died four months after, at the age of thirty-three ; Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
Thackeray, Mr. Sala, Mr. Burnand, with readings from their own 
works; Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Miss Glyn, Mr. J. M. Bellew, and Mrs. 
Stirling, with readings from Shakespeare—the latter also with an 
entertainment in which she was assisted by her daughter. The enter- 
taining faculty is more general and is oftener called into play than 
is generally believed. I heard once at Wimbledon an admirable 
descriptive lecture on the fun and follies of a fashionable watering- 
place excellently given with plenty of point, “patter,” and change 
of voice, everything except scenes and costumes, delivered in aid of a 
charity by a gentleman in whom, grave and business-like, I have 
since recognised one of the pillars of ourcommerce. And in a fluent, 
flippant rattlepate, whose Autumn Leaves from a Tourist’s Note-book 
was the delight of many provincial institutions, I undoubtedly traced 
the germ of the poetic Mr. Ashby-Sterry. 

Epmunp YATEs. 








HEREDITY IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


Tue inheritance of parental or ancestral qualities of body and mind 
is a fact which has been taken notice of by all peoples in all times. 
It may justly be called an induction of universal experience, and in 
that character have as much weight ascribed to it as a modern scien- 
tific observation; for in a matter requiring not special means of 
research, but lying open to the common observation of all the world, 
the common experience of the race is wiser than the experience of 
any individual, however uncommon he may be. Are not the pro- 
verbs of a people for the most part more pregnant with wisdom than 
the lucubrations of its most ingenious philosophers ? 

It would be superfluous to adduce proof of the general recognition 
of a law of heredity ; they are to be met with everywhere—in pro- 
phets, proverbs, and poets; for example, in what the Bible says was 
a proverb in Israel, “ When the fathers have eaten sour grapes the 
children’s teeth are set on edge;” in the well-known and well-worn 
quotation from Horace :— 


‘* Fortes creantur fortibus, et bonis 
Est in juvencis est in equis patrum 
Virtus, nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant acquilze columbam ;” 


and lastly in these lines from Goethe’s Iphigenia :— 


‘‘ Wohl dem der seiner Vater gern gedenke, 
Der froh von ihren Thaten, ihrer Grisse, 
Den Horer unterhilt und still sich freuend 
An’s Ende dieser schénen Reihe sich 
Geschlossen sieht! Denn es erzeugt nicht gleich 
Ein Haus den Halbgott noch das Ungeheuer : 
Erst eine Reihe Biser oder Guter 
Bringt endlich das Entsetzen, bringt die Freude 
Der Welt hervor.” ! 


The aim of modern scientific inquiry is to obtain an exact know- 
ledge of the ways of heredity, but it must be confessed that very 
little has been done yet to trace them exactly. They remain in a 
very nebulous state, yielding ample warrant for surprise that so little 


(1) How blest is he who his progenitors 
With pride remembers, to the listener tells 
The story of their greatness, of their deeds, 
And silently rejoicing, sees himself 
The latest link of this illustrious chain! 
For seldom does the selfsame stock produce 
The monster and the demigod : a line 
Of good or evil ushers in at last 
The glory or the terror of the world. 
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is known definitely about a tendency that has been known so long. 
What has been done is mainly to collect and record some very strik- 
ing instances of hereditary action both in health and disease, and in 
doing so to bring into full relief the question, Why, such things 
being so, are they not always so? Moreover, not a little has been 
done to demonstrate that the action of heredity in the determination 

f mental and moral qualities is more definite, constant, and deep- 
reaching than it was thought to be at one time. Up to a recent 
date the common notion was, that the mind, as a spiritual essence, 
divinely inspired in man, lay quite outside material laws of any sort ; all 
persons being supposed to have pretty equal mental capacities natur- 
ally, and the actual differences of intellectual stature being ascribed 
to differences of education and circumstances. Not many persons 
think that now. But it is still a common notion that all persons are 
equally good by nature, and might be equally good actually, if they 
had the will to be so; that it is not any one’s misfortune, but the 
fault of his lapsing free-will, when he is not the good creature which 
he could and should be. 

The notion of equal capacities of goodness in all persons is contra- 
dicted positively by the facts of heredity, which prove plainly that 
men are born with all degrees of moral capacities and incapacities, 
and some of them destitute in that respect, just as they are born 
with all degrees of intellectual capacities, and some of them 
with none at all. Moral idiocy is no less certain a fact than 
intellectual idiocy. As no one can by taking thought add one 
cubit to his bodily stature, so no one can by taking thought add 
one cubit to his natural mental stature. Everybody testifies of his 
forefathers in the potentialities and dispositions of his mind as cer- 
tainly as in his bodily potentialities and dispositions; and it is no 
more possible to obtain grapes from thorns or figs from thistles in 
the moral than in the vegetable world. An amiable belief in innate 
human goodness ought not to prevent a prudent person from marking 
with a black note of interrogation the most seemingly virtuous person 
whose breed was morally bad; for it is only too probable that the 
strain of a fit temptation will reveal the fundamental flaw in his 
nature. 

Although a study of the facts of heredity in a scientific way is a 
quite recent undertaking, and has not yet yielded much fruit, the 
inquiry affords fair promise of useful gains in the future, gains not 
to the educator alone, but to all those who would breed a good race 
of men. All the world perceives plainly that animals are not bred 
well or ill by accident ; breeders of stock notoriously take the greatest 
pains so to select parents as to obtain the qualities which they wish 
to have in the offspring ; but human beings entirely fail to realise 
that similar laws rule in their breedings, or if they acknowledge the 
theory in words, habitually lose sight of it in practice, being content 
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to leave their own breedings to chance. Such vastly superior beings 
as they are, for whom the whole creation has groaned in travail from 
the beginning until now, they hold nature to be charged with the 
responsibility of taking care that they do not degenerate. It was an 
exaggerated exemplification only of this inconsistency which was 
presented by the gentleman, mentioned by one author, who was “ so 
deeply interested in the doctrine of crossing, that every hour of his 
life was devoted to the improvement of a race of bantam fowls and 
curious pigeons, and who yet married a mad woman, whom he con- 
fined in a garret, and by whom he had insane progeny. 

It is certainly easier to breed a particular variety of pigeons than 
to breed a particular variety of children. Pigeons run in more 
simple grooves of heredity ; they do not put forth so many variations 
as human beings do; it is easier, therefore, with them to predict and 
obtain results. In man, complex organic being as he is, the law of 
inheritance of like qualities is largely modified by laws of variation. 
The son is not the image of his father, or of his mother, nor is hea 
simple mixture of their qualities, as he would be were the whole 
business one of simple inheritance—that is, of like begetting its like. 
It is not possible to predict what will be the exact mental qualities 
and bodily features of the child of two persons whose characters are 
known very well, nor so much as to tell what its sex will be. Solo- 
mon, wisest of men, did not trust his wisdom to decide the quarrel 
between the two women about the child which each claimed as hers 
by its resemblance to the one or the other. Again, twins, although 
sometimes ludicrously like in features and characters, are very unlike 
in other cases; while the child which resembles one parent in bodily 
features may not resemble it in mental character. Nor have the 
halves of double monsters always similar dispositions. The Hun- 
garian twin sisters that lived united by the bottom of the back for 
twenty-two years, had extremely different temperaments, albeit after 
their deaths their blood vessels were found to communicate, so that 
the same blood served them. The so-called Siamese twins, again, 
who died a few years ago, did not live happily together to the end 
of their days; one gave way to drinking, thereby disturbing much 
the other’s comfort ; and they quarrelled so much on that account, and 
because they took opposite views of the American civil war, that they 
were earnestly eager to have a separation of bodies and consulted 
eminent surgeons on the subject. 

There is always then a principle of variation at work in breeding, 
contesting the ground, as it were, with a principle of heredity, the 
effects of which are so great sometimes that resemblances are hidden 
or overborne entirely. The union between two persons may be com- 
pared in that respect to combinations in chemistry, when the pro- 
ducts exhibit widely different properties from those of the combining 
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elements. Nowas thehuman bodyis the most complex organic substance 
in the world—the most compounded mass in nature, as Bacon calls it— 
it affords infinite scope for modifications, neutralisations, and variations 
of qualities; and the reasons are obvious why we cannot predict 
results. Countless variations may occur in each case. No two 
voices, no two faces are exactly alike; it is probable that no two 
persons cough or blow their noses in exactly the same way, and that 
aman might be known by his sneeze if minute enough attention 
were given to its special character. Most of these variations die 
with the individual, but some of them, meeting with fit surroundings 
and being fostered thereby, are propagated from one generation to 
another, and become fixed qualities of the family stock. For the 
qualities of the stock are deeper and more stable than those of the 
individual, and the qualities of the species deeper and more stable 
than those of the family. The law of heredity is most evident in 
the preservation of the characters of the species, the law of variation 
in the determination of individual characters. 

While noting these two streams of tendency in human breeding— 
the one marking lines of heredity whereby the person is more or less 
like his parents, the other marking lines of variation whereby he is 
more or less unlike them—it is important to note that manifest 
differences often hide a dormant, deep-lying sameness, which is 
vaguely felt when it cannot be actually defined. The law of heredity 
is in latent, albeit not in patent, action. Let the unlikeness between 
two brothers be so great that they look more like strangers than 
brothers, and the likeness between two strangers so close that they 
look like brothers, we nevertheless feel instinctively, when we come 
to speak or deal closely with them, the essential identity which there 
is beneath differences in the brothers, and the essential difference 
which there is beneath likeness in the strangers. It is a common 
observation that a particular quality of the parent shall be absent in 
the child, but shall show itself in a very exact way in ‘he grandchild ; 
or, again, that the quality of an uncle, or of a much more distant 
relative, shall come out in a most striking way in the child whose 
parents showed no trace of it. This latency or dormancy of ancestral 
qualities that afterwards wake again to open activity—which is 
known as Atavism—is proof that the effect of the union of two 
persons may be to hold special qualities of each other in a sort of 
neutralization or check, released from which they show themselves 
again, just as an element in a chemical compound exhibits its own 
properties again as soon as it is free. Hence it is that everybody 
may learn more of the deep foundations of his character—of what he 
is essentially and is capable of becoming—by the study of his rela- 
tions than he will by the most scrupulously minute self-inspection ; 
for he may observe in one or another of them the full development 
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of what lies dormant in him, hidden and indiscernible—the actual 
outcome of the deep-lying potentialities of the family stock. That 
is the way to get pregnant hints to a true self-knowledge, a know- 
ledge of the aptitudes which may help and of the tendencies that 
may betray on the occasions of critical strain in life. These hidden 
qualities, although they sometimes remain dormant through life, 
may be stirred into open development by various causes, for example, 
by the shocks of the constitutional changes which take place naturally 
at particular epochs of life ; by the intimate bodily changes that are 
induced by the disturbing effects of such abnormal events as fevers 
or other illnesses; by the outer stimuli of particular circumstances 
of life. Thus it is a familiar observation that a person whose likeness 
to his mother is more apparent at one period of life becomes more 
like his father at another period, or that a paternal quality which 
had never been noticed in a daughter at all is plainly evident in her 
after the climacteric change; or that the stimulus of a great crisis 
in a person’s life brings out ancestral qualities of which up to that 
time he was thought destitute. 

These then are the obvious lessons which a study of heredity 
teaches, namely, the inheritance of like qualities, the combination to 
produce different qualities or variations, and the suspension or dor- 
mancy of qualities which may become active on a particular occasion 
in the individual life or in a subsequent generation. Observation of 
diseased states appears to prove, as might theoretically be anticipated, 
that the conclusions are of pathological as well as of physiological value. 

If any one would know whether he is likely to live long or to die 
soon, let him inquire whether old age runs in his family or not, for 
the good tissues of long life are apt to be hereditary, and he may 
commit a great many excesses or other errors without killing himself 
if he comes of a long-lived stock. In like manner he may get much 
help towards a knowledge of the diseases to which he is prone, and 
which excesses or other errors are likely to light up, by inquiring 
what diseases his forefathers or kinsfolk suffered or died from. Some 
diseases are notoriously reckoned to be directly hereditary in like kind, 
for example, epilepsy, phthisis, insanity. When a person has one of 
them we are not at all surprised to learn that his father or mother 
had it ; indeed, we are apt to treat the discovery as a sufficient expla- 
nation, and to think that no more need be said. But it is not really 
an explanation ; it is merely an indication of the direction in which 
the exact explanation has yet to be sought. If it be a sufficient 
explanation, how does it happen that all the children of the same 
unsound father or mother do not suffer in the same way? How is it 
that twins, living under the same conditions, have not always, as now 
and then they have, the same diseases at the same ages? In calling 
a disease hereditary it is not really meant that the disease itself is 
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actually inherited by the offspring, who in that case would be born 
with it; what is meant is that the latter inherits a certain organic 
constitution, which, being likely to undergo that pathological de- 
velopment in the ordinary circumstances of life, is therefore described 
as a constitutional predisposition or tendency to the disease. We do 
not in the least know what is the intimate nature of the predis- 
position, but we know that it may be greater or less in different 
persons, and that it is thought to be so great in the cases of the 
diseases mentioned, and so likely to be transmitted to children, as to 
be a serious objection, if not an actual bar, to marriage. Those who, 
having fallen in love, are aware of the existence of them in their 
families are therefore not a little troubled sometimes with scruples of 
conscience, and anxiously ask medical advice whether they shall 
marry or not. In the end they commonly marry, whatever the 
advice given them, having persuaded themselves that the epilepsy 
was not real epilepsy, but a form of strong hysteria; that the lung- 
mischief was not constitutional phthisis, but the accidental conse- 
quence of a neglected cold ; that the insanity was not the outcome of 
family degeneracy, but an incidental effect of a blow on the head, 
which was thought nothing of at the time. Would the earth ever 
have been peopled had cool reason been potent enough to quench the 
hot passion of love ? 

In such case there is always this to be said in defence of marriage 
—that the inheritance of a disease-tendency, however likely, is not 
invariable. One child may have it and another be free from it. It 
is a very rare thing for all the children of an insane parent to become 
insane; indeed, it seems sometimes as if the child which falls a 
victim drains off the taint for that generation, like a sort of scape- 
goat sent out into the wilderness, so that the other children escape. 
Nay, more, it sometimes happens that one child, aided by propitious 
surroundings, collects, concentrates, and develops into some form of 
genius the erratic forces which carry another child, not so favoured 
by its circumstances, into the vagaries of insanity. In like manner, 
it is not by any means certain that all the children of a phthisical 
parent will have phthisis. And as regards epilepsy, although it cer- 
tainly runs in families in a very striking way, only one person perhaps 
in a generation is struck by it. Cancer is popularly believed to be a 
distinctly hereditary disease, but so uncertain and irregular is its 
transmission, if it be, that some medical authorities doubt or even 
deny that it is so. In all these cases, however, it is proper to take 
due account of the before-mentioned fact, that a disease-tendency 
which is latent or dormant at one period of life or throughout the 
whole life of the individual may undergo actual development at a 
particular physiological epoch, or on occasion of a great bodily crisis 
from some other cause (almost at the same time in twins, sometimes) ; 
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and that a tendency which is latent or dormant in one generation 
may show itself actively in the next generation. Herein we recog- 
nise the pathological parallel of the physiological dormancy of 
qualities which was previously taken notice of ; disease-tendencies, 
like parental characters of mind and body, are held in check or actually 
neutralised. 

Of the direct inheritance of morbid qualities of like kind, suicide 
yields the most decided examples. It is, indeed, striking and start- 
ling to observe how strong the suicidal bent is apt to be in those who 
have inherited it, and how seemingly trivial a cause will stir it into 
action. Persons afflicted by it will sometimes put an end to them- 
selves on the occasion of a petty contrariety, or when they are a little 
out of sorts; and with almost as little concern as if they were only 
taking a short journey. Public feeling is much shocked, as if some- 
thing very unnatural had happened, when a child of eight or nine 
years of age commits suicide, and is prone to rush to the hasty con- 
clusion that so fearful an act would never have been done by so young 
a child unless it had been subjected to very cruel treatment. The 
real truth commonly is that the act is done for a cause that seems 
utterly inadequate; perhaps because his master inflicted a slight 
punishment, or because his father scolded him, or because his mother 
refused to let him go to a school-treat. But if the child’s family 
history be inquired into, it will usually be found that a line of suicide, 
or of melancholic depression with suicidal tendency, runs through it. 
So it comes to pass that a slight cause of vexation is sufficient to 
strike and make vibrate the fundamental life-sick note of its nature. 

Other examples of this form of heredity, of much more morbid 
nature than suicide is, might be given. Phthisis is a notorious 
instance, passing so directly from parent to child as to entail the 
extinction of a family when it is not neutralised by favourable inter- 
breeding. For such neutralisation, not of phthisis only but of other 
disease-tendencies, may undoubtedly be effected, although we have 
not at present any knowledge of the laws by which the good result is 
brought about. The fact, however, is certain and profoundly signifi- 
cant. The union of two individuals, one of whom has a marked 
disease-tendency of a particular kind, produces an organic constitu- 
tion in which it is held in neutralisation or check, never showing 
itself in their children. It has become a disease-immunity for that 
generation. Did we know the exact nature of the neutralising pro- 
cess, it would no doubt be possible, by suitable arrangements for 
subsequent breeding, to get entirely rid of the morbid tendency and 
to obtain a perfectly sound stock. Unfortunately we do not, and so 
are liable to find the neutralisation temporary, since it not unfre- 
quently happens that the union of the offspring which is apparently 
free from the disease-tendency, because it is held in check, with a person 
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who is also apparently free from it, produces an organic nature in 
which it shows itself distinctly. It is somehow made a disease-apti- 
tude again. 

Here, then, we perceive the opening of a most interesting and 
fruitful line of medical inquiry, not yet ever seriously attempted, 
namely, the production and the elimination of constitutional disease- 
tendencies and disease-immunities in the offspring by the combinations 
of different parental disease-tendencies and disease-immunities. And 
not of disease-tendencies only of the same kind as the parent has. If 
a child have a disease unlike that which either parent had, it may 
nevertheless owe it to them; for there is abundant reason to believe 
that variations may occur in morbid heredity, just as they do physio- 
logically. What are the morbid outcomes of the union of a gouty 
and a phthisical diathesis? How is it that diabetes runs alternately 
or coincidently with insanity in families, as it certainly seems some- 
times todo? What is the fit constitutional tendency to neutralise, 
in interbreeding, a predisposition to cancer? How best mate the 
person who has constitutional predisposition to madness, so as to 
neutralise it in the progeny, or, better still, to convert it into a good 
evolutional variation ? Why and under what conditions is it that the 
epilepsy of one generation is transformed into the insanity of the next 
generation? These and many like questions in reference to other 
morbid constitutional states easily suggest themselves for systematic 
investigation. When medical science is able to answer them pre- 
cisely, and to make practical use of its knowledge for the prevention 
of disease, it will have achieved a work of protective hygiene such as 
the most enthusiastic sanitarians hardly yet dream of. 

It is an old story that genius and madness are nearly allied. 
Assuredly they do often occur side by side, or in succession, in the 
same families. The son or brother of a person who committed 
suicide, or was otherwise disordered mentally, may be a genius. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there is hardly ever a man of genius 
who has not insanity or nervous disorder of some form in his family. 
In order to go mad or to be a genius the person must be original— 
that is to say, must have a constitutional dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, and an urgent impulse to get off the beaten tracks of 
thought and feeling in which ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
go contentedly all their lives. It is surprising, when we take notice 
of it, what pure automata most persons are; they say, think, feel, 
and do the same things in the same way day after day, like so many 
parrots, or just as if they were so many organic machines. Were 
any one to amuse himself by taking train from London in different 
directions, and alighting at so many towns or villages fifty or a 
hundred miles from it, about the same hour of the day, what would 
he observe? He would observe the cocks and hens going through 
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the same sort of cacklings, and crowings, and scratchings ; the dogs 
performing the same kind of sniffings, and prowlings, and barkings, 
in exactly the same way; the children crawling and squalling, run- 
ning, playing, and quarrelling in the same way, and making exactly 
the same sort of cries and ejaculations; the men and women loung- 
ing, sauntering, and gossiping, and doing or saying, inside or outside 
their houses, the same things in the same way. He would observe 
the acts of animal and hineae life, although more varied, to be 
almost as mechanically constant as those of so many machines, and 
might, perhaps, conclude that man does himself more than justice, or 
does such little creatures as ants and bees less than justice, when he 
exalts his reason so much above their instincts. 

It would appear, then, that when any one has a tincture of originality 
in him, inspiring and urging him to think, feel, and do differ ently 
from all the rest of the world, he must be one of two things—either 
a genius who is in advance of the world, ahead of it in thought, feel- 
ing, and action, or a madman who is alien from it; in both cases he 
represents an organic variation, which in the one case is physiolo- 
gical or evolutional, in the other pathological and degenerative. He 
will be a genius when, along with his urgent individuality, he has a 
strong brain that fits him to maintain the balance between himself 
and the world, either by conforming aptly to circumstances, or by 
compelling the circumstances to conform to him; he will be a mad- 
man when, along with his urgent individuality, he has a weak brain 
which fails to keep the balance. It is not very surprising, then, that 
when one brother makes a great name in the world another brother 
is perhaps shut up in an asylum, and that some men of special 
genius are at times a little mad, or, displaying a Paul-like enthusiasm 
and energy, seem so to the Festus of the day. However that be, 
the indisputable and instructive fact is that of two persons of the 
same morbid stock and of the same generation, the one shall exhibit 
a physiological variation which marks a new step of evolution, while 
the other shall exhibit a morbid variation which is really a step in 
degeneracy. Seeing, then, that in this case a valuable developmental 
variation is bred of an unsound stock by suitable union, what con- 
jectures, legitimate or illegitimate, may we not form? Might not an 
equal constitutional gain of a different kind be perhaps obtained by 
the suitable union and happy direction of the excursive forces of other 
morbid constitutional dispositions ? 

But why does not the genius propagate his kind? Why are the 
sons of great men not so great as their fathers? Mr. Galton, in his 
book on ' Hereditary Gunite, has applied much painstaking research to 
show that the common opinion that they do not is ill-founded. He 
has collected a great many instances of sons or descendants of great 
men who have in their turn occupied high positions in the world. 
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The obvious objections to his method of inquiry and his conclusions 
are, first, that among his instances of transmitted genius there are 
barely two or three persons who can properly be called persons of 
genius ; second, that he has not taken sufficient account of the special 
training for certain vocations in certain families, and of the possibly 
great advantages to individuals from that cause, apart from all 
question of hereditary advantage; and, third, that he has selected 
too many examples from the descendants of those who, having them- 
selves attained greatness, have notoriously been very active in putting 
their relations into good berths, or so well in the way of promotion 
that these cannot fail, if possessed of ordinary abilities, to attain 
positions of some eminence. At any rate his conclusions are at 
variance with those which previous observers had with one accord 
arrived at, namely, that great men have commonly sprung from 
common, poor, or unknown families, and with the almost proverbial 
opinion that the sons of great men have had only ordinary or less 
than ordinary abilities. The great man does not make himself; he 
needs and uses up the silently accumulated capital of generations of 
the family stock ; the natural result after him, therefore, is commonly 
mediocrity or degeneracy. Dr. Prosper Lucas, whose exhaustive 
treatise on Heredity has been a rich mine of instruction for subsequent 
inquirers, went so far as to formulate the proposition that giants in 
mind, like giants in body, do not propagate themselves, and are 
generally childless. He laboured, indeed, to prove that there is a 
law by virtue of which variations, whether of mind or body, that 
pass to a certain extent beyond the mean, are not inherited, the 
organic tendency always being to revert to the mean. 

Here, then, may be noted another law or tendency the like of which 
is observed in disease, namely, the tendency to revert to the normal 
type. When the body is disordered in disease its natural tendency 
is to right itself; its most stable and comfortable state is a state of 
health, and to that equilibrium it gravitates naturally, when it is not 
hindered by meddlesome medicine. So also is it through generations. 
It would not be possible to breed and rear a race of idiots or lunatics, 
however painstaking and persistent the attempts. Impotence and 
sterility would put a stop to the unnatural business. Nor would it 
probably be possible to breed a race of men to all of whom cancer 
should be as natural an inheritance as original sin. Either cancer 
would bring the race of men to an end, or the race of men would get 
rid of the cancer. Health is the normal and stable, disease the inci- 
dental and passing condition ; and so it comes to pass that through 
generations, as in individual life, the organic bias is to make up 
shortcomings, to rectify deviations, to bring disorder back to order. 
Is not the law of heredity at bottom an expression of this tendency, 
since its operation is most evident in the preservation of the more 
stable characters of the species ? 
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One consideration more with regard to morbid variations naturally 
arises. Does it ever happen that a new disease is produced? Not 
an old disease in a new guise or in a newsituation, but a disease that 
never was before under the sun—actually new? New diseases have, 
of course, been discovered and described from time to time, but in 
respect of most of them it is pretty certain that the newness was in 
the discoveries, not in the diseases. However, it is maintained by 
no less eminent an authority than Sir James Paget that there are 
good theoretical reasons to believe that deviations from the usual 
morbid types, to such an extent as to generate new diseases, may and 
do take place, albeit he allows the evidence not to be decisive. It is 
certainly not possible to attach much weight to the fact that a 
disease was not formerly described as a proof of its absence then, or 
to the fact that no morbid specimen of it was preserved in any 
museum, when we reflect how mechanical men are in their modes of 
perception, feeling, and thinking, and how certain it is that no atten- 
tion would be given to any phenomenon, and no care taken of any 
morbid specimen, which did not fall into the ordinary categories. 
Moreover, it might fairly be asked from a speculative point of view 
whether a morbid species is not likely to be as stable and constant as 
an organic species in the present conditions, internal and external, 
of the human organism, and whether, therefore, the same kind 
of tendency to revert to constant types does not prevail in 
diseased as in healthy action. Variations in disease in individual 
cases, both as regards situation and groupings of symptoms, there no 
doubt are, but it is still a question whether, the body being what it 
is and so long has been in form and structure, these will be so great 
as to be new diseases, and whether any of them will be propagated 
through generations and so nursed by fit surroundings as to become 
new morbid species. There is scarcely a limit conceivable to the 
number and variety of movements of which the human body is 
capable, but they are not unlimited; they are conditioned by the 
nature, number, and disposition of its muscles; and it may be that 
all its possible movements have been made by this time in some 
circumstances or other. In like manner it is not possible to fix a 
limit to the possible variations of the body’s derangements, but these 
are after all conditioned by the nature, number, form, and disposition 
of its structures; and it may be that all the possible derangements of 
which it is capable, constituted as it is and has been within historical 
time, have been exhausted by this time. 

The question is not unlike a question whether new sins occur. Is 
man, clever as he deems himself in this century, capable of inventing 
anew sin? Has he not exhausted both the sin-conceiving capacities 
of his mind and the sin-executing capacities of his body? In the 
complex conditions and relations of modern society there are, of course, 
the occasions of many more varicties and more complex combinations 
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of sin than in a simpler society, but are they more than so many 
variations of old species? Considering how ingenious and persistent 
man has been from his beginning in devising modes and means of 
sinning, one may perhaps conclude that the invention of a new sin 
now would be the greatest discovery of modern times. 

Be the truth what it may respecting the generation of new disease, 
there can be no doubt of the scientific interest and practical value of 
full and exact observations of family diseases, disease-tendencies, dis- 
ease-immunities, and of the results of their hereditary combinations. 
The aim must be to obtain such an exact knowledge as will render it 
possible to breed hereditary liabilities to, and hereditary immunities 
from, different diseases. And if the inquiries into family disease- 
histories are combined with inquiries into the conditions of life under 
which the morbid constitutional tendencies have developed, or have 
failed to develop, into actual diseases in individual cases, the way will 
eventually be made plain not only how to prevent an outbreak in the 
individual, but how best to abate or cure it should it take place. This 
kind of inquiry is one that may be set down as entirely wanting, and 
therefore Mr. Galton has done great service by calling attention to 
the pressing need and fair promise of it, and by his endeavours to 
stimulate its pursuit. 

It was a saying of Descartes—one often quoted as if it had been 
incidental, whereas his whole method of philosophy led up to it—that 
if mankind is to improve the means of perfecting it must be sought 
in the medical sciences. He is commonly thought of as a great 
metaphysician, and it is true that his celebrated axiom—* Cogito, ergo 
sum ’’—has been of wonderful service to the clever weavers of meta- 
physical moonshine into fine philosophical fabrics since his time ; but 
he was the originator and father of modern philosophy, and of such 
a positive habit of mind that he spent the last thirteen years of his 
life in making numerous experiments, “ trying,” as he says, “ to get 
some knowledge of nature so as to derive rules for medicine more 
trustworthy than those now in use.” He even wrote a book on Anatomy 
which went through four editions. Great as the progress of medical 
science has been since Descartes’ time, it has done little practically 
to forward the slow perfecting of mankind; but by perceiving and 
defining the exact problems to be solved and indicating the definite 
paths of fruitful inquiry, it has done enough to foreshadow the future 
fulfilment of his forecast. A vast improvement in man’s estate may 
reasonably be anticipated when he learns not only how to ward off 
many of the diseases which now afflict him, so as to enable each one 
to get the best out of life in comfort and power, but also how to pro- 
mote in accordance with scientific method the physical, intellectual, 
and moral evolution of the race, so as perhaps to make life more worth 
living in time to come. 

Henry Mavns.rey. 
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LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM. 


I empLoy the word Liberty to denote the political idea most fully 
realised in the history of the English people. By Liberalism I mean the 
political idea of the French Revolution. It is very commonly assumed 
that the two things are identical, that Liberalism is the modern 
version of Liberty, that it is old Liberty writ large. I shall show 
that this is not so; that the two things differ widely, in their prin- 
ciple, working, and practical results; that Liberalism is not a de- 
velopment, nor an exaggeration of Liberty, but its very opposite, its 
blight and its bane, its depravation and its death. 

Liberty, in the largest sense of the word, is, strictly, the unim- 
peded use of any faculty. Its root is in free-will. When free-will 
is concentrated in itself, it is moral liberty, and, in a sense, may 
be said to be unlimited, for it is beyond the attack of any human 
power: and so the proverb, “ Thought is free.’ But as soon as 
it manifests itself externally, it is brought in contact with the 
environment, and becomes conditioned. The notion of the exercise 
of absolute and unbounded liberty by any finite being is irrational, 
because it necessarily implies the destruction of such being. Law 
is the essential condition of the right use of liberty, and is 
grounded in that faculty of reason whence springs free agency. 
The dictum of Cicero in one of his most famous orations, that we 
obey laws in order to be free— Legum idcirco omnes servi sumus ut 
liberi esse possimus’’—may properly receive the widest application. 
In the moral, the intellectual, the physical, the political order, 
Liberty is found not in chaos but in cosmos, not in anarchy but in 
obedience, not in lawlessness but in law. Nor is law an abstraction. 
Invisible, impalpable, imponderable, it is the most real thing in the 
world. “Its power,” Coleridge has admirably said, “is the same with 
that of my own permanent self, and all the choice which is permitted 
to me consists in having it or my guardian angel or my avenging fiend. 
This is the spirit of law, the lute of Amphion, the harp of Orpheus. 
This is the true necessity which compels men into the social state, by 
a still-beginning, never-ceasing force of moral cohesion.”’ It is in the 
social state to which man is thus compelled by an inward necessity of 
his nature that liberty is realised. Let us see how this primary and 
most pregnant truth was apprehended by the greatest political 
thinker of ancient Hellas—I mean Aristotle. It is worth while to 
do so, both because his incomparable treatise, based as it is upon a 
profound knowledge of human nature, is “not of an age, but for all 
time,”’ and because of the direct and most potent influence which he 
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has exercised in the modern world, through the masters of the mediaeval 
school. Open Aristotle’s Politics, and what do you find laid down, 
upon the very first page, as the end of political association? Only 
protection of person and property? Mere existence? By no 
means ; not only existence, but noble existence, or the higher life 
(ro Cyv Kades). The doctrine of the sophists, that “ political 
society is a mere security for the mutual respect of rights,” is men- 
tioned by him only to be dismissed as unworthy of the wise. ‘ To 
citizens, both collectively and individually, the higher life is the 
aim proposed.” Man, he tells us, is a political animal, and the 
State a natural institution; and one who is not a citizen of any 
State, “ the clanless, lawless, hearthless man ’’ of Homer, if the cause 
of his isolation be not accidental, is either a superhuman being or a 
savage, a brute or a god. But when man is called a political animal, he 
continues, the word bears a higher sense than that which attaches to it, 
if applied to bees and other gregarious creatures. For, the special 
attribute of man, marking him off from the rest of animate nature, is 


that he is a moral being, 


enjoying perception of good and evil, justice 
and injustice, and the like. But it is only in a polity that justice 
can be realised ; justice which, as we read in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
may, in a sense, be accounted perfect virtue, according to the proverb, 
“In justice lies the whole of virtue’s sum.”’ Hence, civil society is the 
instrument of man’s complete development; such development is its 
true end. And its best form will be that which makes it the most 
efficacious instrument for that end. The State he defines as an associa- 
tion of free persons. The supreme political problem, he deems, is upon 
what principles to organise this association of free persons, justly. The 
object to be kept in view is the good of the political organism, of the 
community as a whole, which is really the good of every individual 
member of it. And he accounts it clear that the many should control 
greater interests than the few, due limits being set to their authority 
in order to prevent injustice ; for the oppression of the wealthy few by 
the many poor, is quite as unjust as the oppression of the many poor 
by the wealthy few; the oppression, in either case, being merely the 
iniquitous employment of superior strength. He thinks, then, that 
the many should elect the rulers and hold them responsible. He 
gives two reasons for it. The first is, that if you exclude a large 
number of persons from participation in political affairs, the State 
of which they are composed is sure to have a large number of 
enemies within its pale. And the second, that the many, whatever 
their individual deficiencies, may collectively be superior to the few ; 
as those who have to live in a house may be not bad judges of its 
merits, though unversed in the art of building; as the guests at a 
dinner, though themselves no cooks, may form a sound conclusion 
upon the cuisine. But “ while the State consists of a number of indi- 
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viduals, those individuals are different in kind. It is impossible to 
form a State, all the members of which are alike. The parts which 
are to constitute a single organic whole must be different in kind.” 
This inequality must be recognised, under pain of falsehood, that is 
of injustice, for, he reminds us, the words “ unjust” and “ false ’ 
are virtually the same. And here, in a few pregnant sentences, he 
answers two sets of opponents. “ The one part,” he says, “ holds that 
justice is equality, and so it is; not indeed for all the world, but only 


for equals. The other maintains that inequality is just, as it 1s, 


t 
in truth, for unequals, not for all the world.” Again, he will 
not consent to regard as citizens all who are indispensable to the 
existence of the State. Thus—not to speak of slaves and aliens— 
he holds that artisans are “naturally servile,” and thinks that in a 
well-regulated polity, citizenship should not be conferred upon any 
mechanic. The general outcome would seem to be that the State— 
Aristotle had, of course, a town autonomy in view—is the develop- 
ment of the earlier associations, the family and the village, and is 
the stage in which independence (avtapxera) is first attained; that it 
depends, like the household, upon a common interest in a common 


morality ; that it is the instrument of the ethical development of man 


as enabling him to realise that justice, in the perception and practice 
of which lies his true nobility ; and that the best polity will bestow 
some share of power upon all citizens, but in view of the capital 
fact of human inequality, will regulate the degree of power according 
to the apacity to co-operate towards the true end of the social 
organism. That end, as we have seen, is the higher life, which 
means for the individual the attainment of such moral and intellec- 
tual perfection as his faculties and environment permit. 

The polity which Aristotle describes was, indeed, an ideal polity. 
But it was an ideal designed after consideration of the commonwealths 
actually existing around him. Nor is it too much to assert that, in 
its most essential features, it was realised in some of them. And 
yet we are roundly told by eminent writers—by M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes, for example—that “ individual liberty was unknown to the 
ancients ” (“les anciens n’ont pas connu la liberté individuelle”’) : 
that “there was nothing in the whole man, as he existed in the 
Greek republics, which was independent.’’ With the greatest respect 
for this learned and accomplished author, I must enter a protest 
against such sweeping assertions. I am far from denying that even 
the greatest schools of Hellenic philosophy underrated the will as an 
element in man. The capital problem of our ethical nature, the 
moral consciousness of the Ego, received inadequate attention from 
them. Hence the imperfection attaching to all their notions of human 
liberty. But is it conceivable that individual freedom was altogether 
unknown to Aristotle when he wrote the Politics ? or to his master, 
Socrates, when, as we read in the JWemorabilia, he characterised it as 
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man’s most precious and noble possession? Was there nothing in- 
dependent in Pericles and Cleisthenes, in Aristophanes and Sophocles, 
in Plato and Thucydides? ‘ But the State was omnipotent; person 
and property and religion were absolutely under its control.” Yes. 
Let us not, however, forget that the State was held to be founded 
upon justice. And by justice was meant not the will of one man or 
of many men, but a spiritual, a divine dictate, independent of all 
experience, transcending all human convention, which was the rule 
of right action. ‘ Le véritable législateur chez les anciens,” M. 
Fustel de Coulanges truly says, “ce ne fut pas homme, ce fut la 
croyance religieuse que l’homme avait en soi.” Hence the dictum of 
Plato, that to obey the laws was to obey the gods. Hence the 
extreme conservatism of the Hellenic republics, the vast difficulty of 
effecting any change in their usages and institutions. Law was 
merely religion regulating society, and assuring to the individual the 
only liberty which was supposed to belong to him, his liberty as a 
citizen. Of the man apart from the citizen it knew nothing. The 
individual was of account only in the town autonomy of which he 
was an integral part: always its armed defender, by turns its magis- 
trate and diplomatist; his single life at once lost and found in its 
larger corporate life. For the liberties that have grown up in the 
two thousand years which separate us from the time of Aristotle, 
religious liberty, contractual liberty, educational liberty, testamen- 
tary liberty, we shall seek in vain in that ancient Hellenic world. 
We might as well expect to find there the telephone or the steam 
engine. These things belong to a different stage of human develop- 
ment. But in the civie liberty which we do find there, as a living, 
energising fact, is the germ of all other liberties. The rights of man 
have sprung from the rights of the citizen. It is a saying of Goethe 
that the liberty of mankind was begun in Greece. His forgetfulness 
of the world’s debt to the Hebrew prophets, for their vindication of the 
sacredness of the moral Ego, is characteristic. Still, unquestionable 
it is, that these old Hellenic republics were the harbingers, we may 
say the first missionaries, of freedom in the Western world. Nor 
was Shelley altogether unwarranted when he wrote : 





‘* Let there be light,’ said Liberty, 
And, like sunrise from the sea, 
Athens arose.”’ 


The real political progress of Europe from those days until now 
consists in the gradual vindication of the personal, social, and public 
prerogatives which make up individual freedom. We may call it the 
evolution of the individual in the social organism, or federation of 
organisms, of which he is the cell: where each exists for all and all 
for each, and the life of each is multiplied by the common life of all. 
What the august jurisprudence of Rome achieved for the liberty of 
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person and property is an oft-told tale, which I need not repeat. 
But I may, in passing, point out how closely the two liberties are 
connected. At the dawn of human history, neither personal freedom 
nor single ownership can be said to have existed. The social unit 
was not the individual but the family, whose head possessed despotic 
power over the members. Common, not single, possession prevailed. 
For long ages, the unemancipated son differed nothing from a slave. 
Personal liberty and private property rose together; they developed 
together; and—let us lay that truth to heart—they now stand or 
fall together. The special contribution of the Roman jurisprudents to 
human freedom is their working out, with cool, calm logic, of the 
law of private right. Unquestionably, the great fosterer of liberty in 
the modern world has been the Christian religion. For it, more 
than anything else, has developed a feeling of the infinite worth of 
human personality. And it is from personality that the rights of 
man, as man, spring. I do not undervalue the other factors which 
have been co-operant to this end. Chief among them is the Stoic 
philosophy, which, taking as its starting-point the consciousness of 
the individual, dealt, in a way untrodden by any previous system of 
thought, with his moral nature, his attribute of self-determination, 
developing the idea of ethical obligation, and seeking to estimate 
truly the meaning and worth of human life. Again, the tradition 
of virile independence which the Teutonic tribes brought from the 
forests of Germany certainly did much to teach Europe the dignity 
of man. Still, certain it is, as a matter of historical fact, that in 
Christianity, and in Christianity alone, was found a force able to 
destroy the domination of the State over the immaterial part of our 
nature. It enfranchised religion from secular chains, and laid the 
only true foundation for that liberty of conscience before human law, 
which is the most precious of all liberties, and the tutor of the 
rest. “Le premier arbre de la liberté,’’ said Victor Hugo—finely, 
if with all too French rhetoric—‘‘le premier arbre de la liberté a été 
planté, il y a dix-huit cents ans, par Dieu méme sur le Golgotha. 
Le premier arbre de la liberté, c’est cette croix sur laquelle Jésus 
Christ s’est offert en sacrifice pour la liberté, l’égalité, et la fraternité 
du genre humain.” And for the first three centuries the truth 
preached by the noble army of martyrs from the rack, the stake, the 
jaws of lions, was the self-same which the King of Martyrs had 
preached from His cross; that the children of men, brothers in Divine 
sonship, equal in their spiritual nature, were, of indefeasible right, 
independent of all earthly power in the domain of conscience; each 
of them, even to the humblest, the most degraded, autonomous in 
that sacred sphere, and accountable to God alone. This is the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. All the great religions are, 
indeed, at one, in proclaiming the doctrine of a limit to human sover- 
eignty, and a region in which it does not enter. The special glory 
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of Christianity is to have made this doctrine triumph over the greatest 
political power the world had ever known, and to have engrained it 
into the minds of the most progressive races. I know well how 
imperfectly this conception of liberty of conscience was apprehended 
for long ages, even by those who, in other respects, had drunk most 
deeply into the idea of Christ. Sad and strange, indeed, it is to 
contemplate a Christian saint, as he turns from ecstatic communing 
with the God of love, to superintend the racking of a suspected 
heretic, or the burning of a relapsed one. But the philosophic his- 
torian must be equitable, even to St. Peter Martyr, and to St. Peter 
d’Arbues; in the medieval Inquisition he will recognise a relative 
right. The modern conception of religious liberty was as impossible 
in the Middle Ages, as was the medieval conception of personal 
liberty, in that phase of Rome civilisation, when the paterfamilias 
exercised over his children the power of life and death. Religious 
unity was the keystone of medizeval polity, just as the patria potestas 
was the keystone of the archaic family. The advance of the general 
mind is so slow as to be imperceptible, unless viewed at a distance: 
e pur si muovre. And the public order follows tardily and unwillingly 
the general evolution of thought. It has taken the world, as repre- 
sented by its foremost races, fifteen hundred years to enter fully into 
that idea of spiritual freedom upon which Christianity itself rests. I 
know it may be said that this freedom is not the product of Chris- 
tianity at all, but of the loosened hold of Christianity upon the 
public mind ; that the true source of spiritual liberty is not to be 
found in any religion, but in the philosophy which has taught men 
to doubt the absolute value of all religions: that here, as in so many 
other instances, we shall find the first expression of the modern spirit 
in Montaigne, when he counsels us, ‘‘ Aprés tout, c’est mettre ses 
conjectures a bien haut prix, que d’en faire cuire un homme tout vif;” 
that the man who gave the death blow to theological persecution was no 
St. Francois de Sales, no St. Vincent de Paul, no Wesley, no Butler, 
but Voltaire. To whatever extent this may be true, as mere matter 
of historical fact, assuredly it is not the whole truth. Irreligious 
fanaticism—Voltaire himself may serve to show it—is as intolerant 
as religious. The only true school of spiritual freedom is the absolute 
idealism of the Divine Founder of Christianity. The only sure foun- 
dation of liberty of conscience is the doctrine of the autonomy of 
conscience, as the voice of Him whom it is better to obey than man. 
Yes. Religious liberty, the most sacred attribute of human person- 
ality, is of the essence of the principle for which Christ died. It is 
the bread—panis vivus et vitalisa—which He cast upon the waters of 
Time: and we have found it, after many days. 

Ideas have a life of their own. No generation can do more than 
surmise dimly, if ut all, their future developments. The cause of reli- 
gious liberty in the Middle Ages was bound up with the struggle of 
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the Church against secular sovereignty. It meant little more to the 
most clear-sighted of its champions than the independence of the spiri- 
tualty from “kings, tyrants, dukes, princes, and all the jailers of human 
souls.” Yet we have the root of the matter, and, potentially, all 
that has grown out of that root, in the conception of freedom as 
ethical and spiritual, as resting upon the infinite worth of the indi- 
vidual and his direct relation to God, which prevailed in those ages, 
and which was the source of the great growth of individuality so 
strikingly characteristic of them. It has been said, “classical history 
is a part of modern history ; only medieval history is ancient.’ There 
never was a more foolish saying. Medieval history, considered as a 
whole, is the history of the gradual emancipation of all the forces 
which make up individual life and of the assignment to them of their 
due place in the public order. Adequately to deal even with the 
outlines of this great subject would require a volume. Here I shall 
merely touch upon one point: the work done by Christianity for 
those whom we call ‘the masses;”’ the multitudes condemned by the 
inexorable laws of life to manual toil. We speak of the elevation of 
the labourer from slavery, through serfdom, to personal freedom, as 
having been mainly wrought out by the Church. And truly. But 
this was only one part of the freedom wherewith she endowed him. 
If you regard the toil of the agriculturist, or the artisan, from a 
merely material point of view, what an ignoble drudgery it is!—‘a 
naturally servile occupation,” as Aristotle deemed it. But Chris- 
tianity, inspiring that toil with a higher motive than the needs of the 
physical organism, proclaiming the spiritual worth of all honest 
work, as a divinely appointed ordinance, nay, placing it upon a level 
with the highest exercises of devotion—/aborare est orare—ennobled 
in a supreme degree the lives of the humblest toilers. Those com- 
panies of religious men, following the rule of St. Benedict, who 
cleared the forests, drained the morasses, reclaimed the desolate 
places of Germany, France, Spain, England, were doing a work 
of which they little dreamed. ‘We owe the agricultural resto- 
ration of a great part of Europe to the monks,” writes Mr. Hallam. 
Yes; and we owe to them what is of far more importance—that sen- 
timent of the dignity of labour without which the mere legal eman- 
cipation of the labourer would have been of little worth. All that 
is great in those Middle Ages—and how much does that mean !— 
springs from the same transcendental root. The gradual vindication 
of a man’s right to be himself, to live out his own life, was wrought 
by men who felt the ineffable greatness of man, and the infinite 
value of life. Such were our medieval forefathers, to whom we 
Englishmen directly owe “the ancient and immemorial rights and 
liberties of the subject,” as we proudly call them, and the venerable 
institutions which are their guarantees and sacred shrines. The con- 
stitutional history of England is the history of the slow, oft-thwarted 
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but continuous, development, by a process of organic growth, upon 
the one hand, of that individual freedom which means complexity, dif- 
ferentiation, inequality ; and, upon the other hand, of that closer unity 
resulting from the harmonious working of diverse forces, freely con- 
stituted, under the sway of great religious and ethical principles 
regulating both public and private life. Nothing is more certain 
than that the English constitution and the other constitutions, which 
arose throughout Europe in the fourteenth century, were not due to 
any preconceived theory. We may apply here certain words of 
Aristotle: ‘As men went on, the nature of things was their guide, 
and conducted them from one point to another.” A true instinct 
taught them that the intervention of the subject in public affairs is 
au necessary guarantee of individual liberty. And the best way of 
securing such intervention appeared to them to be, the assignment to 
each constituent element of the body politic, or estate of the realm, 
of such share in the government as it seemed fitted to exercise. The 
political enfranchisement of the various classes of the community, 
and their association in the work of legislation, was the ideal to which, 
probably with very small consciousness of it, Europe tended from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the fifteenth. 
Then, in well-nigh every Continental country, this bulwark of per- 
sonal freedom is sapped by Renaissance bsolutism, and gradually 
disappears. With us, the Parliamentary system of Henry II. and 
Simon de Montfort, perverted, but not destroyed, by Tudor despotism, 
maintained itself against the usurpations of the Stuarts, until the 
great event of 1688 finally vindicated “the undoubted rights and 
liberties of the subject,’’ and secured that preponderant influence of 
the Ilouse of Commons, as the representative and mouthpiece of 
the nation, which is the great safeguard of English freedom. I 
need not dwell upon the progress of that freedom since 1688, nor 


show how, as it has “ broadened down,” the constitutional institu- 
tions, which are its pledges and instruments, have gathered ever 
fresh strength and security. Who can deny that we Englishmen 
now enjoy the plenitude of all the liberties which the full exercise 
of personality implies? Liberty of person, liberty of property, of 
which testamentary freedom is no small part, liberty of worship, 
liberty of public meeting, liberty of the press, educational liberty ; 
we have them all. And what better guarantees of these liberties are 
possible than such as we possess: a Government, not the mandatory 
of any one class, but broad-based upon the will of the whole people, 
an independent judiciary, trial by jury, the writ of habeas corpus— 
without which ali our other liberties would be but as a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal—the absence of all exceptional jurisdic- 
tions, of all class or official privileges before the law. ‘ The whole 
freedom of man,”’ wrote Milton two centuries ago, “ consists either in 
spiritual or civil liberty. As for spiritual, who can be at rest, who 
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can enjoy anything in this world with contentment, who hath not 
liberty to serve God and to save his own soul? The other part of 
our freedom consists in the civil rights and advancements of every 
person according to his merit.”” Spiritual liberty has been realised in 
ampler measure than even Milton, in his age and environment, could 
understand. His principle has been developed, and his limitation 
discarded, that ‘‘ popery, and open superstition, no law can possibly 
allow that intends not to unlaw itself.” And the principle of 
“the advancements of every person according to his merit,” that, 


too, has received a wider extension than Milton could have dreamed 
of. Not only is merit—or what gets itself accepted as such—the con- 
sideration that regulates the trust of public authority, but competi- 
tion is the very law of our highly complex civilisation ; a competition 
not merely of material force, but of intellign nee, of morality— yes, 
ad we may say of self-sacrifice. And the oflice of competition is to 
elicit fitness ; in other words, to afford a free career to personality, by 
allowing to each the unfettered employment of his individual powers 
for his own advantage and for the advantage of the organism of 
which he isa member. To permit each to be fully himself, to find 
his own proper level—this is liberty. Hence, it is not too much to 
say, that liberty is rooted and grounded in inequality. Uniformity 
is fatal to it. And when once equality before the law and an open 
career for talent are assured, all the factors of inequality—such as 
quasi-independent bodies in the State, corporations, guilds, great for- 
tunes, great families—are so many factors of liberty. The free play 
of indefinitely varying personalities is of the very essence of national 
vitality ; without it a people may have a name to live, but is dead. 
The only legitimate limit to the freedom of each is that which is 
necessary for the equal freedom of all. It is a limit which, as a 
matter of fact, is fixed not so much by positive law as by the innate 
good sense and right feeling born of that respect for our own person- 
ality as most inward and most sacred to us, which leads us to respect 
the personality of others. Hence that recognition of liberty as some- 
thing above parties, something of a higher order than the shibboleths 
of public life—always petty, usually contemptible—which supplies 
the true bond of national cohesion, and “ keeps our Britain whole 
within herself.” The scientific student then, as he traces through 
history the progress of society, may fully adopt the words of Spinosa : 
“ The end of the State, is not to transform men from reasonable beings 
into animals or automata; its end is so to act, that the citizens may 
develop in security body and soul, and make free use of their reason; 
the end of the State is, in truth, liberty.” This is no d priori, abstract 
idea, such as that wherewith the maker of paper constitutions starts, 
when he sets himself to build up his house of cards. It is a principle, 
which is the most concrete thing in the world; the quintessence of 
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the facts from which it is deduced; the very law of their succession 
and connection as manifested in their working. 

To sum up. We may say that Liberty, considered as a fact in the 
world’s history, and the most considerable of facts, is, if we contem- 
plate it in itself, in its nature, freedom from constraint in the action 
of our faculties; that, considered in its end, it is the exercise of per- 
sonality ; that its indispensable condition is a certain stage of intel- 
lectual and spiritual development—call it, if you like, civilisation, so 
long as you mean by the word something more than material pro- 
gress—in which a man shall be capable of tending consciously 
towards the realisation of personality ; and that the law of its ten- 
dency is moral. So much of Liberty. And now let us turn to 
Liberalism. 

sy Liberalism, as I have said, I mean the dominant political idea 
of the French Revolution. The word may seem at first sight, and 
to a great many people does seem, to denote that school in politics 
which demands for a nation what is called, somewhat vaguely, “ self- 
government”? by means of representative institutions, which aims at 
vindicating liberty of thought, of speech, of association, of worship, 
and the other liberties of which I have been writing. But, in 
reality, it signifies, throughout the continent of Europe, something 
very different. It is, in the strictest sense, an “ism,” a sect. That 
sect or “ism” is very commonly spoken of as democratic ; but, so to 
speak, is to abuse an ancient and venerable word. Mr. Mill has noted 
in his invaluable book on Representative Government, that “ the 
current idea of democracy is derived from the falsely called demo- 
cracies which now prevail.” ‘“ Falsely called,”’ indeed. Some one— 
I forget who, nor does it matter—was once commending in high 
terms the philosophic merit of M. Cousin. “The Plato of our 
days,” he said, “a nineteenth-century Plato.” “Yes,” it was 
replied, ‘an electro-Plato.” The story may serve to indicate the 
relation which the “democracies” of this age bear to the polities 
properly so denominated. They have as much in common with the 
noble city autonomies of ancient Hellas, or of mediaeval Europe, as the 
ware, vulgarly named after the enterprising town of Birmingham, 
has in common with the commodity which it counterfeits. There 
is a superficial similitude which catches the popular eye, and serves 
the purpose of the manufacturer. But here, as the cheated pur- 
chaser finds out to his cost, the resemblance ends. 

When, then, I speak of Liberalism, I do not mean the body of 
opinion held by the great bulk of the Liberal party in this country, 
God forbid! or by the friends of real freedom in any country. I 
mean, let me repeat, so as to obviate the possibility of misconception, I 
mean the political dogma current under that name throughout conti- 
nental Europe, as applied by the politicians now in power in France, 
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as formally embodied in the Declaration of the Rights of the Man and 
the Citizen, and as originally promulgated in the writings of Rousseau, 
and especially in his Contrat Social. The central conception of 
that treatise is what Mr. Morley calls “the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of peoples,’ and what, in my judgment, may be more accu- 
rately designated, the doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual. 
“Of this doctrine,” Mr. Morley tells us, “Rousseau assuredly was not 
the inventor. The great Aquinas had protested against the juristic 
doctrine that the law is the pleasure of the prince. The will of the 
prince, he says, to be a law must be dictated by reason: law is 
appointed for the common good, and not for a special or private good ; 
it follows from this that only the reason of the multitude, or of a 
prince representing the multitude, can make a law.’’ Upon which Iam 
led to remark that if—as would seem—Mr. Morley imputes to Aquinas 
the doctrine that “the reason of the multitude” is the ultimate 
source of human authority, he greatly errs. Nothing could be farther 
removed from the teaching of the Angelic Doctor. The original 
and pattern of all earthly law, ever to be kept in view by the human 
legislator, is, as Aquinas holds, that /ex eterna which is the necessary 
rule of ethics, and of which “the reason of the multitude ”’ is no more 
the accredited organ than is the will of the prince. To which it may 
be not superfluous to add that “the multitude” meant for Aquinas, 
not what it means for Mr. Morley, a fortuitous congeries of sovereign 
human units, but, an organic whole, implying all that may be gathered 
from Darwinism, and elsewhere, as natural and necessary in the 
organism. So much, in passing, to vindicate a great name from the 
misconception to which a popular and accomplished writer has given 
wide currency. And now, without, at present, further examining 
Mr. Morley’s account of the sources of Rousseau’s political specu- 
lations, let us consider a little the view of civil society for which the 
world is indebted to Jean-Jacques; a view which is to Liberalism, 
what the Aristotelian conception is to Liberty. 

That view is indicated in the picturesque words with which the 
Contrat Social opens: “ Man is born free and is everywhere in 
chains.” Unrestricted liberty and boundless sovereignty Rousseau 
postulates as the normal state of the abstract universal Man who is 
the unit of his system. Hence he holds that the inhabitants of any 
country are entitled to absolute political equality: that every man 
may claim, of natural right, an equal share in the government of the 
territory where he happens to be born. This is not a mere bygone 
speculation of Rousseau. Much has dropped away from his theory 
of the public order. For example, the turbid, inconsequent Theism 
in which it was originally veiled, has long disappeared, and has been 
replaced by acrid Atheism. But the dogma of the equivalence of men 
—‘‘any man equal to any other: Quashee Nigger to Socrates or 
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Shakespeare, Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ ””—is of the essence of 
his teaching. And so is the dogma of the sufficiency of the individual 
in the order of thought and in the order of action—‘“ every man his 
own king:”’ Yes, and his own God and his own devil too, adds con- 
temporary Liberalism. These are the very foundations upon which 
the disciples of Jean-Jacques, from his day to ours, have been 
endeavouring to recoastruct society. The great political problem, 
then, according to Rousseauan Liberalism, is, “to find a form of 
association which defends and protects with all the public force, the 
person and property of each partner, and by which, each, while uniting 
himself to all, still obeys only himself.’’ And this problem is sup- 
posed to be solved by the assignment to each adult male of an equal 
morsel of sovereignty, or—for that is what it comes to—of an equal 
infinitesimal share in the election of one of the depositaries of 
sovereignty. The essence of Liberalism is, that only in equality, 
absolute and universal, is to be found liberty, which is therefore the 
outcome of a simple mechanism. Pass a sufficient number of what 
Mr. Bright, in his honest, ignorant, rant, called “Reform Bills without 
tricks,” so that every adult male may count for one, and nobody for 
more than one, and by this distribution of political power, whatever 
the moral, social, or intellectual state of its recipients, you realise the 
Liberalistic conception of freedom. ‘ He digests, therefore he lives,” 
said the admirers of Vaucanson’s duck. ‘“ He votes, therefore he is 
free,” say the sages of Liberalism, as they watch “ the man and the 
citizen’ performing at the ballot-box. Thus Mr. Trevelyan, upon a 
recent occasion, declared that a householder, who has not a vote, has 
no more freedom than a negro slave. The utterance is said to have 
been received with loud cheers. Mr. Trevelyan is a scholar, and, 
one would think, can hardly have listened to those cheers without 
putting to himself Phocion’s question, in somewhat similar circum- 
stances: ‘Dear me, have I been saying anything particularly 
foolish ? ” 

Such, then, is the new conception of civil society which Liberal- 
ism presents to us—a multitude of sovereign human units, who 
are free because they occasionally vote in elections, and who, that is 
to say, the majority of whom, exercise their sovereignty through their 
mandatories. And, in the will of this numerical majority, we are bidden 
to find the unique source of all rights. Hear the exposition of this 
doctrine by a worthy professor of it, the late M. Gambetta, in a 
famous speech, received with tumult of acclaim from Liberalism 
throughout Europe. “ Political philosophy demands that the people 
be considered as the exclusive, the perennial source, of all powers, 
of all rights. ... All authority (/a toute-puissance) has its seat 
in the national sovereignty. The will of the people must manifest 
itself directly, openly ; it must have the last word; all must bow 
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before it, else national sovereignty has no existence, and the people 
are sold (/e peuple est joué).”” That nothing is sacred against the 
will of the numerical majority, which they call “the people,” that 
the only real crime is to contravene its desires—this is the sub- 
stance of the new gospel preached by the publicists of Liberalism. 
The laws made by the legislature, the policy pursued by diplo- 
matists, the judgments delivered by the tribunals, all must be 
dictated by this supreme power, from which, alone, they derive their 
ralidity. Next let us see “what kind of beast” (in Montaigne’s 
phrase) this numerical majority is. Its attributes will be the attri- 
butes of its constituent units: the same virtues, the same vices, the 
same capacities, the same incapacities. Surely that is clear. There 
are those who maintain that as soon as “ citizens ”’ assemble in public 
meeting, or around ballot-boxes, they, or the majority of them, are 
endowed with a mystic light and virtue, are inaccessible to passion, 
temptation, error. With these fanatics—honest or dishonest—I do 
not argue. I leave to them their liberty of absurdity, only begging 
that in return they will respect my liberty of common-sense. What, 
then, is the ordinary man and citizen as he really exists, even in the 
most civilised countries? What is he, at the best, but a child in 
understanding, while too frequently, in Aristotle’s well-weighed words, 
he is “ not appreciably superior to the lower animals.”’ Put before 
him the simplest train of argument, invite him to exactness, ask him 
to define, beg him to consider differences, and you will strike him 
dumb, unless, perchance, by way of answer, he damns your eyes. He 
views things disconnectedly, unable to make use of that “ large dis- 
course, looking before and after,’ 
nection. The very notion of causation is strange to him. Con- 
demned by a law which shall never be broken—for it issues from 
the nature of things—to a life of manual toil, “his phenomenal 
existence, his extensionless present, his momentary satisfaction—this 
alone has any reality for him, and his energies are concentrated on 
its maintenance.” Such are, and such of necessity must ever be, the 
great bulk of the numerical majority in every country. And, to this 
class, Liberalism entrusts absolute power. ‘ What does your nephew 
know ?” asks the Minister in Scribe’s comedy. ‘ Nothing at all.” 
“ Ah, very well, then, we will give him a place in the Education 
Department.” But what is this to making the “ Yes or No of general 
ignorance’ the supreme oracle on all matters of public policy and of 
private right! The political theory of Liberalism is nothing but a 
new and far more noxious version of the doctrines of Divine Right 
and Passive Obedience—commonly supposed to have been long since 
discredited by the common-sense of mankind—the majority being 
substituted for a single autocrat. The dogma that in the will of one 
man, or of many men,,is the source and norm of right, of law, of 


’ which would interpret their con- 
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justice, is absolutism ; and absolutism, which is merely materialism in 
the public order, is fatal to all that the wise have ever venerated as 
liberty. Civil and religious freedom dies before its uncreating word. 
Here we are not in the region of theory. We have only to look around 
the world for examples. France affords a striking one. There Liberal- 
ism is having its perfect work. The absolute equality of all men is 
accepted as a primary axiom; the will of the numerical majority 
is revered as the supreme oracle: ‘Ce que le peuple veut est juste.” 
And what is the practical issue? Go through the constituent 
elements of human liberty, so slowly and laboriously evolved 
during two thousand years. There is not one of them to which 
the Liberalism, dominant in France, is not avowedly hostile, which 
it has not largely abridged, and which it does not threaten to anni- 
hilate. Personal liberty? The whole system of French criminal 
law, which is the branch of law most nearly affecting the 
masses, is based upon an odiously tyrannical presumption of guilt. 
The employés of the Government enjoy, in respect of their official 
acts, immunity from the ordinary tribunals. In every walk of 
life, the State, unchecked by those provincial and municipal liberties 
which are the great clogs upon arbitrary power, weighs down 
the individual. The idea, so dear to doctrinaire legislators among 
ourselves, is realised. The nation, to use a phrase of one of 
its greatest living writers, is “ un peuple d’administrés,” destitute of 
that social hierarchy which, as Mirabeau’s keen eyes discerned, is the 
best barrier against tyranny; the dead level of enforced equality, 
broken only by an aristocracy of officials, fortuitously intruded into 
and removable from the several Departments. The “man and the 
citizen” is nominally sovereign. The only liberty he really enjoys is 
the liberty of a ticket-of-leave man under perpetual surveillance. 
Freedom is, in fact, the prerogative not of the individual, but of the 
State ; that is to say, of the professional politicians—usually political 
adventurers of the lowest type—who control and prey upon the State. 
The picture painted by Landor, in a few pungent words, is realised : 
“Society trodden down, and forked together, in one and the same 
rotten mass, with rank weeds covering the top, and sucking out the 
juices.” But itis upon the toiling masses, little as they suspect it, 
that the hand of Liberalism is heaviest. We have seen what Chris- 
tianity did for them by teaching the dignity of labour while it eman- 
cipated the labourer. Liberalism unteaches that lesson. The doc- 
trine of individual sovereignty and of the equality of all men in 
right, is a never-failing fount of discontent, disgust, mutinous 
despair. I have been greatly struck to observe how signally this is 
exemplified by the Parisian artisan, in many respects the foremost 
type to be found anywhere of the skilled workman. His whole being 
is penetrated by the anarchic teaching of Rousseau. He spends his 
VOL. XXXIX, N.S. 7“? 
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time in a perpetual state of intoxication produced by the bad brandy 
of the Contrat Social. You cannot more deeply offend him than by 
addressing him as owvrier, or by speaking to him of /a classe ouvriére. 


= 


He will tell you, surlily, that he is as good as another. And you 
will preach to deaf ears if you expound to him the wholesome doc- 
trine of Mr. Mill: “ Belief that any one man is as good as another 
is almost as detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence as any 
effect which most forms of government can produce.” But salute 
him as cifoyen, and you open a door to his heart at once. You trans- 
port him into his Utopia—a fantastic and impossible world, wherein 
dwells what he calls justice. For he is firmly persuaded that he is a 
disinherited sovereign, wrongfully condemned to a dull, prosaic life of 
toil. This is the work of Liberalism for the artisan ; to turn his free 
labour into slave labour. Uninformed by the great truth of the 
solidarity of classes, its effect upon the social organism is merely dis- 
solvent. And, under its law of hate, all that gives grace and charm 
to life surely vanishes. Its true spirit was well displayed in the pro- 
position of some “ patriot’ under the Terror that the gardens of the 
Tuileries should be planted with potatoes. ‘Je n’aime pas la poli- 
tesse,”” says one of its types, so admirably sketched by M. Sardou, 
‘je n’aime pas la politesse, moi; ¢c’est contraire a l’égalité.”” Pass 
to another element of individual freedom, the right to dispose of 
one’s own property, which is, in fact, realised liberty. The Liberalism 
dominant in France has shown plainly enough how hostile it is to 


rh 


this right. The publicists of that school regard property as a mere 
privilege, which the State may, at its pleasure, hold to ransom. 
Hence the monstrously heavy succession duties, which periodically 
ruin it and prevent its accumulation. Hence the tyrannical restric- 
tion of testamentary power, whereby France has been covered with “a 
multitude of small perpetual entails,” while, at the same time, a deadly 
wound has been inflicted upon the spirit of the family, that sacred 
institution which, next to religion and in common with religion, is the 
source of all virtue, of all prosperity, of all true patriotism. But, in- 
deed, of the prerogatives of the father, Liberalism makes small account. 
What more monstrous invasion of them is conceivable than the arro- 
gation by the State of a monopoly of primary education, in con- 
temptuous disregard of a man’s inviolable right and sacred duty to 
bring up his children as his conscience dictates? What heavier blow 
could be given to individuality—that essential element of liberty— 
than to cast all the youth of a country into one common mould? It 
must be owned that Liberalism here follows out consistently its main 
principle. Destroy all other inequalities, and intellectual inequality 
remains. Eradicate it wholly you cannot. But the best way to 
minimise it is by a uniform system of State education, like the 
French. And what a system! <A system rooted and grounded in 
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Atheism, and avowedly designed to produce a nation of Atheists! 
It is a fair specimen of what has become of religious liberty under 
the domination of Liberalism in France. Hardly a day passes with- 
out some fresh insult being heaped upon Christianity; some fresh 
difficulty being interposed in the way of its worship and practice. 
Even the bare profession of it is an absolute disqualification for public 
office. I speak, of course, of Catholicism. French Protestantism 
does not count. The soul has gone out of it, and even the body is in 
the last stage of decrepitude. And this hostility of Liberalism to 
religion—*“ to all religion and all religiosity,’ in Louis Blane’s 
phrase—is no accident. For Absolutism, whether the tyrant be one 
or many-headed, claims dominion over the whole man, denying the 
value and rights of his spiritual nature, wherein Liberty is rooted. 
To this claim Christianity, above all in the Catholic form of an 
universal Church, opposes an invincible hindrance. Hence, as M. 
Vacherot truly observes, ‘ Nulle religion est compatible avee lidéal 
de la Démocratie :’’—-what he calls democracy. Such are the first- 
fruits of Liberalism in France. And surely they are enough to 
justify Ecouchard Lebrun’s definition: “ Libéral, e’est le diminutif 
de liberté.””’ But the full harvest is yet to be gathered in. And 
who shall tell how soon it may be reaped? The real question of our 
day is not political, but social: what there is to devour, and who 
shall devour it? And this question will certainly be helped 
towards a solution by the doctrines of absolute political equality and 
of the supreme right of the numerical majority, who are, and always 
must be, relatively poor. You tell Lazarus, in his rags, that he is 
equal in rights to Dives. ‘ Equal in rights?” says the beggar; 
“where, then, are my purple and fine linen? What have I 
done that I should lack even the crumbs which fall from the 
rich man’s table, .as he fares sumptuously every day? It is 
unjust. There ought to be no poor. The wealth of the rich isa 
robbery of the poor. The vote must change all that. For, 
after all, we are the majority; we are the sovereign people.” And 
the demagogue, whose very function it is to trade upon the envious 
and malignant passions of mankind, is at hand to promise him, 
in exchange for his vote, the infinite amelioration of the con- 
ditions of human life, by legislation. This is quite in accord with 
the ethos of Liberalism, which is imbued with Rousseau’s prin- 
ciple, that civil society is a mere artificial contrivance, and that the 
lawgiver is omnipotent. Constant instability is its distinctive cha- 
racteristic. Itliveson innovation, on ever-renewed pandaring to the 
greed of human nature. If any fact is certain beyond all possibility 
of doubt itis this: that to invest the indigent classes—the numerical 
majority—with absolute control over the possessors of property, is to 
condemn a country to rapid demoralisation. J*ree association, in the 
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largest sense of the word, is an essential part of liberty. To infringe 
it is a sacrilege against humanity. Liberalism, holding out the State 
as a sort of earthly Providence, issues necessarily in that Com- 
munism which shuts up human society within the barbarous moulds 
of an artificial mechanism, which destroys individuality, and deper- 
sonalizes man. True was the instinct which led Rousseau to curse 
civilisation, for it is incompatible with his doctrines. He is the 
great anarch who is leading the world back to a state of nature, not 
such as he dreamed of, but such as we really find at the dawn of 
history, and the true account of which is—barbarism. If we may 
say, as we truly may, that Liberty is reason evolving itself as the 
commonwealth, so may we say, no less truly, that Liberalism is 
unreason evolving itself as slavery. 

Whether whole nations, like the individuals of whom they are 
composed, may go mad, was a question which troubled the profound 
mind of Butler. Had he lived in our day, he would not have expe- 
rienced much difficulty in solving it. Or, rather, he would have 
found its solution presented by the history of the last hundred years. 
Can any nation be considered perfectly sane which believes that it is 
possible to determine what is right and wrong, just and unjust, by 
counting heads? or which shuts its eyes to the patent fact that 
inequality is the universal law of nature; as in the physical world, 
which is an immense hierarchy of phenomena, so in the intellectual 
order, the moral order, the social order? Or which tries to break 
with its past and to make a new departure in history? or which 
insists that the electoral franchise is a natural right of man, an idea 
the “ moral mischief ” of which, when it has once “ taken root in the 
general mind,” has been so forcibly pointed out by Mr. Mill, and 
which is, at the least, as absurd intellectually, as it is morally mis- 
chievous? Liberalism, with its inane pretensions to simplicity, its 
delight in d priori principles, is surely one of the most delirious delu- 
sions recorded in the annals of human error. It does not in the least 
recognise that the history of our race is, to the eye purged by science, 
the record of the efforts of real superiorities to assert themselves and 
to vindicate their divine prerogative. It has not even the most 
rudimentary conception of the great law of evolution. That all is 

perpetual becoming; that the relative, not the absolute, rules in 
politics, as throughout the whole of the phenomenal order; that 
national life cannot be petrified in abstract formulas—all this is 
hidden from the eyes of its doctrinaires, who unhesitatingly apply 
the geometrical method to the public order, and deal with the State 
as though it were a triangle. The social organism tends to complex- 
ity, not to simplicity. An ever-increasing differentiation, an ever- 
growing distinction of functions, is the law of advancing civilisation. 
To that polity of the future, which may be dimly foreshadowed 
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as the outcome of the world’s political progress, the arbitrary 
classifications now current are inapplicable. Consider the various 
social elements scientifically, and aristocracy and democracy are mis- 
leading words. Certain, however, it is, that not adead uniform level, 
but unity in the difference which is the necessary outcome of the 
growth of individuality, is the condition of that ‘commonwealth of 
men,” indicated by science as the ideal to which society is advancing. 
Nothing, indeed, is more unquestionable than the antinomy between 
the inevitable tendencies of Liberalism and the assured results of 
science. Nor can it be doubtful that, in the long run, and probably 
after incalculable loss to generations yet unborn, Liberalism will be 
annihilated by science; for, in the event, fiction must succumb to 
fact, falsehood to truth, unreason to reason. 

Still, let us remember, that not by the falsehood init, but by the truth, 
does any lielive. Pure, unadulterated mendacity never achieves more 
than a most ephemeral success. And unquestionably in Liberalism 
there are truths, and truths which the world will have to lay to heart. 
Thus, the absolute, unconditioned, equality, in the name of which it dis- 
integrates society and personality alike, is false. But the falsehood 
veils the truth, well-nigh obliterated from the mind of Continental 
Europe when Rousseau arose, that members of the body politic, in 
Aristotle’s words, “ if not equal man to man, are yet equal proportion- 
ately, when their several and respective claims have been referred toa 
common standard.” The doctrine of “ the sovereignty of peoples,” or, 
rather, of the sovereignty of the individual, as taught by Liberalism, 
is opposed to right reason. The doctrine of self-government by a 
people, not numerically, but dynamically, is the sum of political 
wisdom. That each man has, of natural right, an equal share in 
the government of the country where he happens to be born, is a 
palpable absurdity. That all men not labouring under some sufficient 
legal disqualification should, when a certain stage of civilisation has 
been reached, exercise some influence commensurate with their 
importance in the social organism, no scientific thinker will deny. 
That all men have the rights of men, is self-evident. As self-evident 
is it, that all men have not the same rights. That justice is the 
foundation of the public order, is an essential and primary verity. 
That the will of the majority is the source of justice, is a stupid, an 
insane blasphemy. Where, then, is the source of political justice ? 
I answer, in the moral law. The very same ethical law which 
reigns over the individual, reigns over the aggregation of individuals 
in civil society. And its dictates are truths of supreme authority, 
which no gainsaying of the largest and loudest multitude can, in the 
least, invalidate. But where in an age, rent by religious divisions 
and stunned by conflicting philosophies, where shall men seek the 
oracle of that law? The wise of all ages are at one in their response, 
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“Lo, the shrine is in thy own heart.” “The true Shekinah is man.” 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” Under the law of that king- 
dom we are born: “ Thou oughtest and thou canst.’’ It is the law 
of which Kant has finely said, that if it should cease, all worth of 
human life upon earth would cease too. And precisely in proportion 
as the actions of a man, or a nation of men, are conformed to it, 
is liberty realised. To talk of the rights of the isolated individual, 
abstracted from that law, is an absurdity. Such an individual does 
not exist; and if he did exist, he could have no rights, for right is 
the correlative of duty. WhatI claim as my right, due to me, I] 
first feel as my duty, due from me: an obligation laid upon me by 
One who is higher than I. Hence, every vindication of a right, 
means the riveting of a duty. Every increase of liberty, which 
is an increase of right, requires an increase of virtue. Destroy all 
creeds and all philosophies, and still in the Categorical Imperative 
there is left the supreme law, as of religion and of ethics, so of 
political liberty. Make of conscience, with the false prophets of 
materialism, but the crystallised experience of the past, or but a 
bundle of solar rays stored up in the brain, and, with religion and 
ethics, liberty perishes too. The autonomous person has disappeared. 
In his place you have merely the most highly developed of mammals, 
which you may class as biped, bimanous, and so forth, and of which 
that is the whole account: a primat among the other animals, and 
as incapable as the rest of freedom. 

An extremely able and clear-sighted Frenchman, M. de 
Circourt, in conversation with the late Mr. Senior, spoke of it 
as the mission of England, to keep alive the ashes of liberty that 
still smoulder in Europe. Can there be a more anxious question 
than whether our country will rise to the height of that mission ? 
The history of England, for a thousand years, has been the history 
of the political enfranchisement of classes, as they have become 
competent to share in the control of public affairs. This present 
century has witnessed that enfranchisement upon the largest scale. 
A share of political power—nominally an equal share—is in the 
hands of every householder. In theory every one counts for one, 
and nobody for more than one. It is a momentous change, and 
has been watched with anxiety by the clearest heads. The Duke of 
Wellington, that incarnation of common-sense, judged even so much 





of it as he lived to see, to amount to “a revolution in due course of 
law.”’ Mr. Mill, the most philosophical publicist of our age, was pro- 
foundly impressed by its grave perils, and thought a system of 
plurality of votes absolutely necessary, “if we would obtain its 
benefits, without more than equivalent evils.” The true defence of 
the almost universal and entirely ungraduated suffrage which pre- 
vails among us, has, I take it, been tersely stated by the late Mr. 
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Bagehot—* the nominal constituency is not the real.” Indirectly, 
those elements of national life which are of far more importance than 
mere numbers, exercise their due influence in the public order. 
Indeed, I have myself, in a recent work,’ gone so far as to express the 
opinion, that in a country penctrated, as ours is, by the spirit of 
inequality and competition, there is no danger that fortune and 
family will not wield their proper power; that the real danger is the 
other way; that when we consider the balance of mind, the political 
instincts, the public sense, produced among us by ages of self- 
government, we may account our wide Parliamentary suffrage as not 
only safe, but a safeguard, the best pledge of social order. To that 
opinion I still adhere. And yet I cannot deny that if I had written 
in the light of still more recent events, I should have been less con- 
fident in expressing it. Who can consider, without gravest misgiving, 
the appeals to class hatreds, so largely and so successfully trafficked 
in at the last general election ? or listen, without profoundest humilia- 
tion, to public men of name openly professing the Pickwickian prin- 
ciple of shouting with the largest mob? What student of political 
science can watch, without most serious apprehension, the ever- 
increasing tampering with freedom of contract and security of 
property, as quack outbids quack in the House of Commons? or 
witness, without gloomiest foreboding, the progress of the theory 
that economic suffering in any class constitutes a rightful claim to 
State relief ? As though it were the function of government, in the 
words of the comic poet, tov €,juov cataxeiv aputaivyy TNovbvyiear, 
to pour down upon the public, health and wealth with—a soup ladle! 
Surely Mr. Herbert Spencer is well warranted in dreading “a 
coming slavery, when the numerous socialistic changes made by Act 
of Parliament, joined with the numcrous others presently to be made, 
will, by-and-by, all be merged in State Socialism.”” These things—not 
to continue further the dreary catalogue—may well make us fear for 
English liberty, that ‘“ bulwark for the cause of men.’”’ And yet— 
‘‘Tt is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘ with pomp of waters unwithstood,’ 

That their most famous stream, in bogs and sands, 


Should perish.” 
W.S. Litty. 


(1) Chapters in European History, vol. ii. p. 245. 
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SEVENTY-FOUR years ago, a strangely shaped little vessel waked from 
its sleep on the ways of a shipbuilding yard at Port Glasgow, on the 
Clyde, and shook the christening wine-drops from its bows, as it 
gently slipped to the water, while a lady whispered, ‘ The Comet!” 
There were few there that day to witness the ceremony, but the 
name of the newly launched craft, so called from. the comet which 
was then (1812) frightening the superstitious, will be remembered 
when the Great Eastern is forgotten. The Comet was the first ship 
in Britain in which steam was made practical use of for trade 
purposes; 42 feet long, 11 feet broad, and 5 feet deep, she was quite 
small enough to be carried in the corner of a modern man-of-war, 
and the horse-power of her engines required about as much steam 
as would now barely suffice to blow the foghorn of a Transatlantic 
liner. Though her designer, Mr. Wood, lived to model the first of 
the Cunard fleet, he could little have dreamt of the great rise and 
progress of steam navigation ; that on the Clyde, almost within view 
of the spot, would be built the huge ocean leviathans which have 
been launched recently from the banks of the famous Scotch 
river, whence proceeded in the fourteen years ending December 351, 
1884, 3,547,667 tons of new shipping, with engines of a total 
horse-power of 2,602,807. Of these the premier yard, Messrs. John 
Elder and Co.’s, Fairfield, Govan, alone contributed no fewer than 
390,081 tons with 380,639 horses engine power, equal to a fleet of 
seventy first class Transatlantic ships, while the vessels it has turned 
out are now to be found carrying British and foreign flags on every 
navigable part of the globe. The increase in steam shipbuilding has 
been so rapid indeed that there are still those living who have sailed 
in the little pioneer vessel alluded to. They can recollect well each 
fresh triumph in marine engineering: the substitution of the screw 
for the paddle, almost simultaneously with the introduction of the 
compound engine, and the great saving it effected in fuel; the 
abandonment of wood in favour of iron, and, very recently, the dis- 
carding of iron in favour of steel. 

The success of the Come?, which attained a speed of six miles 
an hour, led to the building of the Clyde, the Elizabeth, and 
the Glasgow, more powerful boats, and three miles an hour faster. 
In 1815, the Marjory, 63 feet long, was sent round to the Thames, 
where, as the first steam vessel ever seen, she created quite a 
sensation; in 1818 the Rob Roy crossed the Irish Channel from 
the Clyde to Belfast. Another, the Robert Bruce, of 150 tons, 
and 60 horse-power, made a successful trip to Belfast in the 
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same year, and in 1822, ten years after the Comet was launched, 
the British steam fleet had increased to close upon sixty boats. With 
stronger vessels and engines, and emboldened by their success 
in the Channel, daring navigators next essayed to make long ocean 
voyages, using the paddles in calm weather; and in 1825, the 
Enterprise, of 500 tons and 120 horse-power, made the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope to India, the Savannah (of which more 
hereafter), having with a slight use of steam crossed to this 
country from Quebec in 1819. Ten years later the value of steam 
for ocean navigation was fully recognised, though sailors of the old 
school were as bitterly opposed to it as were mail-coachmen to the 
iron horses of George Stephenson. Undoubtedly the oldest steam 
packet company in existence is the Peninsular and Oriental, fami- 
liarly known as the “ P. and O.,” which in 1837, as the Peninsular 
Company, entered into a Government contract to carry mails from 
Falmouth to Lisbon, Gibraltar, and other of the Peninsular ports, a 
service which had been previously executed by sailing packets, with 
much irregularity, uncertainty, and general delay, three weeks as a 
rule being taken between Lisbon and London. The first steam vessel 
of the company was the William Fawcett, a small wooden paddle-boat, 
little bigger than a modern tug-boat, built in the year 1829, 74 feet 
long, and 206 tons gross measurement, with engines of 60 horse- 
power. From this insignificant little ship the fleet has steadily 
grown, till it now comprises fifty-two magnificent screw steamers, 
measuring 181,694 tons, all of which have been built during the last 
ten years, thirteen of them constructed of steel, and the remainder of 
iron. In 1840 the company’s tender for a mail service to India and 
China was accepted under a Royal Charter of incorporation ; and on 
the 24th of September, 1842, the /Zindostan, as the pioneer of the 
Oriental squadron of the fleet, sailed from Southampton. The mail 
contracts now extend to India, China, Japan, and Australia; and in 
the performance of the services, the vessels—which placed bow and 
stern would extend to four miles, and give employment ashore and 
afloat to 10,000 men—steamed last year 254,000 nautical miles, or 
as much as one hundred and eight times round the world. The three 
largest and most powerful vessels of the fleet are the Rome (5,013), 
the Carthage (4,911), and the Wassilia (4,908), each of which has 
an effective horse-power of 5,000, and, like all of the “ P. and O.” 
vessels, is divided into watertight compartments, in order to 
meet the Admiralty requirements for war cruisers, several of them 
having already been engaged for such purposes by the Government. 
Every vessel is most luxuriously fitted up for the particular service 
on which it is engaged, and the reputation of the line stands as high 
as it has done at any time during the last forty-five years. During 
the last ten years it is a noteworthy fact that an increased tonnage 
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of 50 per cent. has been propelled 43 per cent. more miles, by only 
40 per cent. increase in coal consumption, a marked economy thus 
being effected. 

In June, 1877, the pioneer vessel of a rival line to the Peninsular 
and Oriental sailed from London. This was the Lusitania, under 
charter to Anderson, Anderson & Co., a magnificent ship of 3,832 
tons, which was followed, on March 7th, 1878, by the Garonue, 
3,876 tons, flying the flag of the Orient Steam Navigaticn Company 
(Limited). Two years afterwards this company, which has sailing 
under its flag eleven vessels, of a total tonnage of 48,265, with an 
accumulated horse-power of 43,400, and giving employment to close 
upon 1,500 hands—oflicers, seamen, engineers, stokers, and stewards— 
had launched for them, from the yard of Messrs. John Elder and 
Company, at Fairfield, the celebrated iron-built Orient, of 5,386 tons, 
which, with a speed of 15 knots, soon reduced the record between 
London and Melbourne from 40 to about 50 days. In December, 
1881, the Austra/, from the same noted yard, was added to the 
fleet ; and this handsome vessel, of 5,600 tons, with engines of 
6,000 indicated horse-power, is undoubtedly the fastest vessel in 
the English and Australian trade, having realised 17 knots an 
hour on trial, and makes exceedingly rapid passages out and 
home, both by the Suez Canal and the Cape. With a promenade 
deck 200 feet long, situated about 24 feet above the k 
line; a dining-saloon, 40 feet square, seated to accommodate 


load water 


120 persons; a drawing-room, 32 feet by 16 feet, beautifully 
finished in white enamel and gold, and commodious cabins, a number 
of which are arranged to make up during the day into sitting-rooms, 
the new vessel has proved a great favourite, both with English and 
colonial passengers. 

Whilst Australia is excellently served by the Peninsular and 
Oriental and the Orient lines, excellent steam communication 
exists between London and New Zealand, in the Shaw, Savill, 
and Albion Company’s line and the New Zealand Shipping Com- 
pany’s line, the first steamship of which latter was the British 
King, of 3,556 tons, with engines of 400 horse-power. In 1883 
there were added from Fairfield the Tongariro, the Aorangi, and 
the Ruapehu, 4,163 tons each, and built of steel, with accommo- 
dation for 73 first, 57 second, and 234 third-class passengers, and 
which are also entered on the Admiralty list as transports of the 
highest class. In 1884 the Kaikoura and the Rimutaka, each 4,474 
tons, were launched from the same shipbuilding yard; and the five 
new vessels complete a very fine fleet, of a total tonnage of 21,437, 
each manned by an average crew of 110 officers and men all told. The 
saloon accommodation is most spacious, and the ship is well fitted out 
for a passage of 45 days out and 42 days home, the periods allowed 
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by the New Zealand Government for the alternate carrying of the 
mails with the San Francisco service. 

Only once has the full time allowed been required, and that was last 
year (1885), when the Tongariro cracked her driving-shaft, one day 
out from Teneriffe. With this in a damaged state, and fitted with a 
Thompson patent screw coupling, she steamed 11,000 miles, a mar- 
vellous performance of its kind. The quickest passages between 
New Zealand and this country have been made outwards by the 
Aorangi, in 39 days 12 hours; and more recently by the Kaikoura, 
in 36 days 30 minutes from Lyttleton to Plymouth, traversing the 
distance between Rio and the latter port in the unprecedented time of 
15 days. The magnificent new vessel of the Shaw, Savill, and Albion 
Company, the Arava, fitted with triple expansion engines, has recently, 
however, performed the homeward voyage in 35 days 20 hours. 
Of the beautiful steamers of the Clan line, which have a total ton- 
nage of 68,000, and give employment to 2,000 men, the five finest 
are the Clan MacArthur, 3,984 tons, the Clan MacIntosh, 3,985 tons, 
the Clan Macpherson, 3,921 tons, and the Clan Matheson, 3,917 tons, 
all of steel, with engines of 3,000 horse-power each, and the Clan 
Grant (iron), 3,545 tons and 2,500 horse-power. These vessels were 
launched in 1883 from the yards of the noted Clyde shipbuilders, 
and are most luxuriously fitted up, while they possess all the most 
recent improvements in machinery. The line was started as a regular 
service from Glasgow and Liverpool to Bombay in 1878, the pioneer 
ship being the Clan Alpine, 2,080 with engines of 1,250 horse- 
power. A service from the same ports to Cape Colony and Natal 
was added in 1881; and there was a further development in 
1882, when boats were put in between Glasgow and Liverpool and 
Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta. 

The oldest Cape line is the Union Steamship Company, established 
in 1858, and which now includes a fleet of eighteen splendid vessels 
of a tonnage of 48,745. 

The well-known Hawarden Castle, Norham Castle, and Drummond 
Castle, of Sir Donald Currie’s famous Cape mail line, are names 
which have been made very familiar to the public in recent years. 
The first-named ship is built of iron, and has a gross tonnage of 
4,241, with an indicated horse-power of 4,073, and is brig-rigged, 
with masts and yards of steel. The water compartments are nine in 
number, and with three iron decks covered with teak, she has been 
made suitable for carrying guns, as well as troops, should occasion 
require. The grand saloon in the midship portion of the vessel is 
44 feet square, and is most tastefully and classically ornamented, 
walnut and oak being almost exclusively used in the decorations. 
A feature of these vessels is the extraordinary pumping power, which 
is equal to discharging 45 tons of water per minute. Not to be iden- 
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tified with the Cape mail Castle steamers, though frequently so from 
having been built, like the foregoing, in the Fairfield yard, is the famous 
Stirling Castle, the fastest steamship that has ever passed through 
the Suez Canal. This renowned vessel, built of iron, in 1882, with 
engines of 8,600 indicated horse-power, the steam being supplied by 
six large double-ended boilers, each fired by six furnaces, and carrying 
the first of the season’s tea from China, made the passage from 
Woosung Dock to the Isle of Wight on her maiden voyage in 29 days 
11 hours—a passage which the reflective may like to compare with 
that of the champion tea-clipper Spindvift, which won the great ocean 
race round the Cape of Good Hope, from Foo Choo Foo to London in 
95 days 1 hour. 

It is of course utterly impossible in a magazine article to notice 
the whole of the numerous ocean steamers which sail under the 
favourite flags, but the powerful vessels of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, which has a total tonnage of 164,000; of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, with its double services to the 
West Indies and Brazil, and the River Plate; and of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, with its forty-one steamers of a tonnage of 
99,859, including two handsome new vessels of 6,250 tons, with 
engines of 7,500 horse-power, must be seen and sailed in to have their 
merits appreciated. It was in one of the latter company’s vessels, 
the Brandon, that the compound engine was first used, in 1856. 

Having noticed the chief British steamship lines which connect 
England with her colonies and the East, it will be well perhaps, 
considering the extraordinary rivalry which exists upon it, to trace the 
history of the great Atlantic “ Ferry ” by itself. In 1819, as already 
mentioned, the Savannah made the passage from America to this 
country chiefly under canvas, but using paddles turned by steam 
when the wind failed and the sea was calm. Twelve years after- 
wards, viz., in 1831, the Royal William came across from Quebec in 
twenty-five days, relying more upon steam than sail; and in 1838 
the Sirius, a vessel of 450 tons, and 178 feet in length, crossed from 
this country to New York in seventeen days. She was passed on the 
voyage out by the Great Western, which sailed from Bristol, the 
port in which she was built, three days afterwards, viz., 7th April, 
1838, and arrived on the 23rd, fifteen days out. The American mail 
ships were frequently kept in the Channel for whole days through 
the setting in of easterly winds, and one instance may be quoted to 
illustrate this. It is from the West Briton of April 2nd, 1837 :— 

“ Advantages of Steamboats. The Romona steamer arrived from a 
cruise on Sunday, having boarded that morning, at half-past seven 
o'clock, about twenty-five miles off the Land’s End, His Majesty’s 
brig Seagu//, and brought her mails in here at four Pp.m., thereby 
saving that night’s post both to London and the Cross Roads. The 
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packet arrived at one a.m. on Wednesday, and had not the wind 
veered round to the north-west, she could not possibly have beat up 
till several hours after that time.” 

It was now made clearly evident that the Transatlantic vessel of 
the future was one to be propelled by steam. To no one did this 
seem more apparent than the late Mr. Samuel Cunard, an able, 
far-seeing man of business who speedily grasped the situation. 
Though in the following year, 1838, the British Government con- 
tracted with Messrs. Cunard, Burns & Co. to supply three steamers 
for the performance of two voyages monthly, it was not till 1840 that 
the Cunard Line was really established. About this time an aged 
gentleman might have been seen seated by a brook which babbled on 
its way tothe Clyde, indulging in the boyish pastime of sailing little 
boats, to the wonder and sorrow of the passing farmers, as he, with 
his hawsers of thread attached to the stems of his miniature vessels, 
dragged them against the streamlet’s current one by one, watching 
their every bobbing movement in the eddies, and how the little 
wavelets washed and rippled along their little bows. Not till the 
sun had sunk low in the western horizon, and the water-rat crept out 
from its home on the banks to make its supper off the sedges, would 
he think of gathering up his toy barks and walking homewards to 
his residence in the City of Glasgow. The old gentleman, long 
gone to rest, was Mr. Napier of Lancefield. His name will always 
be associated with the pioneer vessels of the now great Cunard fleet, 
and his boat-sailing experiments were made with the view of finding 
out what forms of vessel offered the least resistance to the water, 
and were best suited to breasting the great Atlantic waves. The 
first vessel built for the newly formed company was the Britannia. 
She was 207 feet in length, 34 feet broad, and 22 feet in depth, 
dimensions which it may be interesting to compare with those of the 
Umbria and Etruria, the latest additions to that company’s magnifi- 
cent fleet, which are each 501 feet 6 inches long, 57 feet broad, and 
38 feet deep. The Britannia’s engines were of the rude side-lever 
kind, and were powerful enough to create an average speed of 
81 knots an hour over a full Atlantic voyage. It was in this ship 
that Dickens set out for America in 1842, and in the opening 
chapter of his American Notes, the great novelist gives a very 
amusing description of his first impressions when going on board 
with his wife. What seemed to tickle him immensely were the 
so-called State Rooms; it will be remembered that for some time he 
could not persuade himself that his “ Room of State” could be any- 
thing but a pleasant fiction and a cheerful jest of the Captain’s, 
invented and put into practice for the better relish of some real State 
Room about to be disclosed. 

The opposition to the Cunard Company, whose fleet comprised 
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other three Clyde-built vessels—the Acadia, Caledonia, and Columbia, 
of moderate dimensions—was very great during the first few years, 
but it was not steadily maintained. The Great Britain, a sister ship 
to the Great Western, was built in 1843, and fitted with two powerful 
engines of 500 horse-power each, and a propeller 16 feet in diameter, 
the main shaft, 28 inches round, having a 10-inch hole bored 
through it, through which a stream of water was steadily played to 
keep it cool. Fitted with six masts, hinged so as to lower when 
steaming against headwinds, she had a most imposing appearance, 
and created quite as great a sensation in her day as the Great Eastern 
did fourteen years later. She succeeded, in 1845, in making a pas- 
sage to New York from Liverpool in fifteen days, the average speed 
attained being 9} knots, and had very well demonstrated the advan- 
tages of the screw propeller for ocean steaming, when she was wrecked 
in Dundrum Bay on the Irish coast in September, 1846. Notwith- 
standing that, she was re-fitted in Liverpool, and with the addition 
of a small keel to keep her from rolling (her masts at the same time 
being reduced to four), attained a speed of fifteen miles per hour. 
The paddle remained the favourite oar of propulsion for a long time 
afterwards, though occasionally, in headwinds and heavy seas, the 
wheels were as completely paralysed as mill-wheels are in river floods 
by dense volumes of water, or what is technically called “ backwater- 
lift.” 

Ten years after the Cunard flag had been hoisted on the Britannia 
came serious and determined opposition from America, in the estab- 
lishment of the Collins Line, with the Arctic, the Baltic, the Atlantic, 
and Pacific, 3,000 tons each. Faster vessels had to be put on by the 
older company, and from 8} knots the speed was raised to 12 and 
123 knots, yet the smartest passages of the Cunard Company’s 
vessels were twelve days and nine hours outwards, and eleven days 
and eleven hours homewards, against eleven days eight hours out- 
wards, and ten days twenty-three hours homewards. So the 
senior company was again forced to seek the assistance of the naval 
architect and the marine engineer in order to re-establish supre- 
macy. But the Collins Line was unfortunate in every other way, 
except speed, the Arctic, with Mr. Collins and his wife and daughter 
and many lives, being lost in collision with the Vesta; and in 1856 
the Pacific set out, and never was heard of again. By 1858 the 
shareholders were ruined, and the line was given up. A new flag, 
which was destined to brave the breeze longer than the Collins 
Line, however, was now seen fluttering on the Atlantic. This was 
that of the well-known Inman fleet, the first vessel of which was the 
City of Glasgow, 1,609 tons, which sailed to Philadelphia on the 
11th of December, 1850, and was the first screw steamer to cross the 
Atlantic in winter. This ship was followed by the City of Manchester, 
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1,906 tons, on the Ist of July, 1851, and the City of Philadelphia 
on the 30th of August, 1854, the fleet being gradually added to, 
though it was not till 1857 that the boats first began to ply to New 
York. 

Iron had come into very general use for shipbuilding purposes, 
and the fate of America, as a first-class water-carriage power, was 
sealed. No one saw that more clearly than the late Mr. W. S. 
Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, the author of The JTistory of Merchant 
Shipping, who, speaking at the launch of an emigrant vessel, named 
after himself, in 1852 at Newcastle, uttered the following exceed- 
ingly prophetic words :—‘“ I believe that in five or six years there 
will be very few ships built of wood, and what a start iron will give 
us over a nation which has most interfered with us as competitors! 
America has laboured hard to maintain the supremacy of the seas; 
but we have now a material for building ships which America deen 
not possess, and for which she will have to come to us. This will 
open her eyes to the evil of maintaining a duty of 30 per cent. on all 
manufactured iron, for the freight and charges alone will be quite 
sufficient to operate as a protection to the British shipbuilders.” 
These words have literally proved true to the letter, for at the 
present moment there is not one single first-class steamer on the 
Atlantic flying the stars and stripes; and last year every bushel of 
wheat brought to Europe from America was carried by a British or 
foreign steamer. This result is possibly not now so much owing to 
the lack of material as the high rate of artisans’ wages in America, 
and the heavy first cost, through taxation and freight of machinery, 
for iron and steel shipbuilding. 

In 1856 were formed the Allan and the Anchor lines, and in the 
latter year the Cunard Company had built for them their first iron 
vessel, the famous Persia, which, with engines of 3,600 horse-power 
reduced the average passage between New York and Queenstown to 
ten and a-half days. This was attained at the very heavy cost of 
150 tons of coal per twenty-four hours, but as it had been distinctly 
laid down by the shipping authorities of the day that where time 
was included as an element in mercantile conveyance (and it was 
admittedly a very important one), it would generally be found that 
a high speed, at any expense of fuel, would well compensate for the 
udditional expense ; so the Cunard Company, with their supremacy 
again established, did not grudge the firing. In 1857, Brunel, who 
had designed the Great Britain, gave the company a scare with his 
Great Eastern, but she proved a failure from first to last, though the 
huge vessel deserves most honourable mention in the history of the 
Atlantic ferry, from the important part she played in the laying of 
the first Atlantic cable. In 1861, the Scotia, the last of the Cunard 
paddle-ships, and which reduced the passage to nine days, was 
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built on the Clyde, the Lords of the Admiralty having, after a vexa- 
tious delay, allowed the use of propellers in mail steamboats, and 
the reform of the fleet began with the launching of the China, the 
first vessel under the company’s flag which was fitted with the screw. 
The Guion Line was established in the following year (1863), and 
seven years afterwards the White Star floated its well-known banner 
of recognition on their pioneer ship Oceanic, 3,707 tons. 

The competition was now at its height, for during the time of the 
war, and previous to the laying down of the Atlantic cable in 1866, 
much interest was necessarily attached to the arrival of Transatlantic 
steamers, whole columns of intelligence from the latest files of 
American newspapers being frequently telegraphed from Queens- 
town to London and the large provincial towns, where, within a few 
hours after the whistles of the steamers were heard off the Irish 
coast, newsboys were calling loudly ‘The surrender of Lee,”’ or 
“The fall of Richmond.” When a mail, late through stress of 
weather or headwinds, hove in sight, and it was supposed that there 
was on board news of a battle which previous intelligence had led 
the British public to anticipate, the excitement was of course intense, 
and many smart and daring journalistic feats were performed outside 
of Cork Harbour by adventurous correspondents. In regard to this, 
it is a noteworthy fact that the Cunard mail steamer from New 
York, in April, 1865, was delayed so much in mid-Atlantic by head- 
winds, head seas, and other adverse circumstances, that the Allan 
Line steamer Nova Scotia, holding a northerly course to clear Malin 
Head, landed a file of American papers at Moville, on Loch Foyle, 
in Donegal. These papers contained the first news and full account 
of the assassination of President Lincoln ; and with a telegraph office 
as near at hand as Londonderry, five miles off, a clever correspondent 
might easily have realised a small fortune from them. They were not 
utilised, however, and the British public slept soundly whilst the huge 
steamer pursued her voyage to the Mersey ; and thus a golden oppor- 
tunity in journalism was lost for ever. Though the establishment of 
electrical connection robbed the steamers of much of that romance 
which was attached to couriers in the days of old, it cannot be gainsaid 
that it increased the trade between this country and America. To 
British shipowners and New York or Boston agents the new-laid cable 
proved a “tell-tale” similar to that which exists between the captain 
on the bridge deck and the engineer at his steam handle; and the 
whole Atlantic traffic underwent a change. High charges for 
telegraphy led to the laying down of additional telegraphic cables, 
and the result of this is that at the present time, when a British 
produce merchant has not enough cheese in his stores to supply his 
country customers, he takes up his code book, and cables to his New 
York agent as follows—the form is an exact copy with names 
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altered—“ Dixon New York Divan.” These three words, which 
would cost for transmission but six shillings, would be interpreted by 
the New York agent as, “‘ From James Dixon and Co., Liverpool, to 
Dixon Bros., New York. Buy and ship for our account 1,000 boxes 
finest London cheese at 40s., c.i.f. to Liverpool, payment by draft 
at sixty days sight, with documents attached, shipment to be made 
this week.” The cheese would possibly be put on steamer on 
receipt, and would be delivered at Liverpool in less than ten days 
afterwards at a cost of one-seventh of a penny per pound. 

Though ordinary commercial transactions could sometimes be so 
readily arranged by cablegram, there were times when the principals 
of firms found that it was absolutely imperative that they should 
cross the Atlantic. This necessitated a fresh demand for speed, 
which did not come from America, as many people are of opinion, 
but rather from the market centres of London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and other large towns, business men not caring to 
spend a single day more at sea, going or returning, than they could 
spare, whilst those who went out for the purpose of securing some 
extensive contract of which they had been advised electrically, felt 
anything but happy in a slow boat off Sandy Hook, whilst dreaded 
rivals, who had been lucky enough to secure passages in fast ships, 
were actively at work in Wall Street or snug in the railway cars on 
the road to Chicago or St. Louis. The rivalry following on this 
began with the Inman and White Star Lines, and in 1877 the City 
of Berlin made the passage from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in 7 
days 14 hours 12 minutes, after some very good outward and 
inward average runs, the best of the former of which were, outward, 
7 days 18 hours 2 minutes, in September, 1875, and, homeward, 7 
days 15 hours 48 minutes. This was soon eclipsed by the White 
Star steamer Britannic, which, on the 10th August, 1877, performed 
the voyage in 7 days 10 hours 53 minutes, a passage which it 
was thought by many at the time could not well be improved 
upon. 

The great battle of speed for the Atlantic Blue Riband was however 
but commencing, for Mr. Pearce of Fairfield, the managing partner of 
the extensive shipbuilding works of Messrs. John Elder & Co. (now 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company), was of opinion 
with Emerson, that ‘it is time to be old to take in sail,” or, for the 
matter of that, to cut off steam, and offered to build a vessel which 
would further reduce the duration of the voyage. The Cunard 
Company, whose fastest ship was the Gallia, did not entertain 
favourably the idea of speedier vessels, with increased coal-con- 
sumption, nor did the managers of any other line save the Guion, 
which, however, at the time, could not see their way to find the 
large amount necessary for an expensive addition to their fleet. 
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“Find me (naming a certain amount),” said Mr. Pearce to Mr. 
Guion, “and I will find the rest, and build a steamship which will 
beat the fastest on the Atlantic.” The money was found, and from 
the Fairfield yard was turned out, in 1879, the Arizona, of 5,164 
tons, 450 feet in length, and 45 feet 4 inches broad, with engines 
of 6,000 indicated horse-power. "When tried on the measured mile 
at Glasgow, her speed was found to be 17°3 knots an hour, which 
was most satisfactory, and soon after she was put on the Atlantic 
she amply fulfilled her builder’s promise, steaming 16} knots when 
fully laden. In July, 1879, she came over from Sandy Hook to 
Queenstown in 7 days 8 hours 6 minutes, and in the next voyage 
homewards was only 15 minutes slower; while on November 8th, 
1879, she went out to New York from Queenstown in 7 days 8 hours 
49 minutes. These being the fastest passages out and home ever 
registered, the gauntlet which the Guion Company had thus thrown 
down was bound to be picked up by one or other of the premier 
companies. 

No doubt to maintain the reputation which the City of Berlin, the 
City of Richmond, and other magnificent vessels had in late years 
achieved for their fleet, the Inmans entrusted the Barrow Shipbuild- 
ing Company with an order for a large new steamer of 8,500 tons, 
560 feet long, to be named the City of Rome; while almost at the 
same time the Cunard Company commissioned Messrs. J. and G. 
Thompson, of Dalmuir-on-Clyde, to build the Servia, of 8,500 tons, 
with engines of 11,000 horse-power, and calculated to steam 18 knots 
an hour, a rate of speed which was also expected of the Inman vessel. 
No sooner were the keels of these ships laid down in 1880 than 
the construction of a third ship to defend the Guion flag, which now 
stood in some danger of being lowered, was commenced in Fairfield 
yard. This was the celebrated A/aska, subsequently to be known to 
fame as “ the greyhound of the Atlantic,” a designation first applied 
prophetically in 1882 in the New York Herald, when she was on the 
stocks, in a special article by the present writer on the ships for the 
Transatlantic trade at that time in course of being built in Great 
Britain. 

Excitement ran high in New York as to the probable result of the 
competition between these lines; “ pools” were formed in the com- 
mercial haunts and restaurants, and the very steamboat stokers 
themselves risked their hard-earned dollars on the vessel they con- 
sidered likely to beat the record. The <A/aska was not tried by the 
usual mile test, and in her early voyages did not succeed in eclips- 
ing the feats of the Arizona, the full steam power not being applied ; 
but on June 6th, 1882, she came home from New York to Queens- 
town in 6 days 22 hours and 2 minutes, and on September 19th of 
the same year lowered the record to 6 days 18 hours and 37 
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minutes, her fastest voyage outwards being 6 days 21 hours 38 
minutes, on September 16th, 1883. 

Owing to defects connected with her machinery, the City of Rome, 
as regards speed, proved unsuccessful, and though she has since 
made fast passages for the Anchor Company, under whose flag she 
now sails, her best performance for the Inman Line was 7 days 
15 hours 24 minutes, from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, on April 22, 
1882. Since passing into the hands of the Anchor Company, her 
engines have been altered, and her boiler power increased. The 
Servia, in January of the same year, accomplished the homeward 
voyage in 7 days 8 hours 6 minutes, or about half an hour behind 
the 1881 September record of the Arizona. Not content with the 
Alaska’s performances, Mr. Pearce built to his own order the famous 
Oregon, of 7,375 tons, which under the Guion flag further reduced 
the record, on April 19, 1884, to 6 days 8 hours 22 minutes; her 
fastest homeward passage to Queenstown being accomplished in 6 days 
10 hours 40 minutes, from Sandy Hook. This magnificent ship having 
been afterwards acquired by the Cunard Company, was continuing 
to make splendid average runs for her new owners, when she was 
sunk in collision with an American trading schooner off Fire Island, 
within a few hours of completing her outward passage on March 14, 
fortunately without the loss of a single life. Most of the Atlantic 
companies were by this time inclined to cry “enough,” as each 
additional fast boat built lowered the value for passengers’ service 
of one of the “ten-day average” steamers, and relegated many 
of them to the secondary rank of cargo-carriers. The Fairfield 
builder, however, had declared to improve upon the Oregon’s passage, 
and with this in view, and also with the view of finding steady 
employment for his large staff of six thousand workmen, he deter- 
mined upon laying the keel of a fresh ocean triumph, to be named 
the Minnesota. Before this could be done, however, the Cunard 
Company stepped in with the offer of an order for a large and fast 
steamer, which was accepted only on conditions that two such ships 
should be taken; hence we have those magnificent twin vessels, the 
Umbria and Etruria, which undoubtedly are the fastest and finest 
vessels at the present day. The Umbria and Etruria are each 
501 feet 6 inches long, 57 feet 2 inches wide, 38 feet 2 inches deep, 
and are 7,718 tons gross tonnage. Their screw propellers are each 
24 feet 6 inches in diameter, and each has a full complement of 
281 men and officers. The Umbria having been some time fitted out 
as an armed cruiser, has made comparatively few voyages, perform- 
ing the passage out in 6 days 23 hours 38 minutes; and the home- 
ward voyage in 6 days 14 hours 3 minutes. On August, 1885, the 
Etruria fairly eclipsed the previous Atlantic records by crossing from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook in 6 days 5 hours 31 minutes, and 
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coming home again on the return voyage in 6 days 7 hours 
32 minutes. At the former figures the record now stands, reduced 
by 29 hours and 20 minutes, through the competition which had set 
in seven years previously. 

Such is in outline a brief history of the chief events in connection 
with the battle of the supremacy on the Atlantic, so far as speed is 
concerned. If-the duration of the voyage has been lowered, how- 
ever, by fully a day and a half, it must be kept in mind that the 
reduction has been attained at a considerable increase in outlay. 
The Arizona’s consumption of coal and oil per twenty-four hours, 
is 160 tons, and 40 gallons; the A/aska’s 224 tons and 60 gallons; 
while that of the unfortunate Oregon was 285 tons and 85 gallons; 
while the firemen and trimmers required in each being, respectively, 
50, 80, and 102. The Umbria and Etruria each consume 300 
tons of South Wales coal, or 124 tons per hour; no fewer than 111 
firemen and trimmers being engaged on the hard grimy work of 
putting this enormous amount of fuel, equal to that carried by 
two full-sized mineral railway trains—into seventy-two large boiler 
furnaces. 

Yet the rage for fast passages still continues, and coal, oil, and 
firemen’s wages are not allowed to enter into the problem. The 
author of Merchant Shipping vigorously declaimed ten years ago 
against what he called ‘the almost insane desire for increased 
speed in locomotion by land and by sea,” by persons who were not 
aware, or who did not consider, that high speed involved increased 
danger, and accordingly increased cost in navigation. It is no doubt 
true, as he observed, that high speed can only be maintained by 
high power, and that high speed and high power require stronger 
parts in everything: in the material of which the ship is built, as 
well as additional firemen and expenditure of fuel. All this is 
well understood by shipbuilders, who can strengthen the vessels 
they turn out to any speed that is required, leaving the extra expen- 
diture entirely to the owners for which they are intended. As 
to the extra danger, so fur as has yet been experienced, travelling 
by a fast boat is no more risky than travelling by a fast train, 
and authorities on railway matters generally agree as to the fact 
that express trains are the safest. The vessel that is the shortest 
time at sea is the shortest time in danger if the system of insur- 
ance is considered ; and the vessel that can go twenty miles an hour 
in clear weather, can lay to for hours in thick weather or fog; 
whilst, as admitted by the chairman of the Cunard Company at the 
last meeting, the full capital of a single fast Atlantic liner is saved 
in a year by the maintenance of special services with a boat less. 
When the Collins Line was competing with the Cunard, Mr. 
Bayard, one of the management, in speaking on behalf of his pro- 
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posal to “run the Cunarders off the Atlantic,” said, “We must 
have speed, extraordinary speed—a speed with which our vessels can 
overtake any vessel they pursue, and escape from any vessel they 
wish to avoid.” The Cunard Company gained in the struggle, 
partly through good fortune, and partly through superior manage- 
ment, though not as regards speed. But Mr. Bayard’s ideas are 
entirely reciprocated at the present time, when high-class mer- 
chant vessels are selected to act as armed cruisers on the mere 
rumour of war, as the best for pursuit or avoidance of the enemy, at 
most remunerative rates. In actual war such vessels could run the 
Atlantic blockade, whilst it would be unsafe to allow slow vessels to 
put to sea, for their capture would be certain, and they would only 
serve to replenish the coal-bunkers of the enemy’s fast cruisers. 
Commercial men are naturally in favour of comfortable and fast 
Atlantic steamers, and declaim against slow ships as vehemently 
as they would against a railway parliamentary train. They may 
be found in their usual corner of a London City restaurant on the 
first day of the month, and at the same table on the last day will be 
able to tell you what they had for dinner in Delmonico’s, New 
York, or in the chief restaurants of the Western towns, as well as on 
board the vessel out and home in the interim. 

In connection with the subject of fast Atlantic steamers, a line 
which calls for special notice is the North German Lloyd’s, trading 
between Bremen and New York, vid Southampton, and which, 
holding its own well with all competitors starting from the 
Mersey, claims to land a man in America as fast as any other 
company. The Elbe, the Fulda (which rescued the Oregon’s 
passengers and crew), and the Zms are all magnificent vessels of 
close upon 5,000 tons, with great speed, and magnificent cabin and 
steerage accommodation, and to these will be added in a few weeks 
three new triumphs of Fairfield workmanship, 5,500 tons each, 
one of which, the Ad/er, has been most successfully tried. These 
vessels contain all the latest improvements in steam ship-building, 
aud will be classed in the highest grade. Their upper and main 
decks are all of teak, and their deck-houses are of steel and teak, 
turtle backs being fitted at either end as a protection from the 
heavy Atlantic seas. They are to be barque-rigged, with yards on the 
foremasts, and will be fitted with the largest sets of triple expansion 
engines that have yet been constructed, together with the “ Bryce- 
Douglas ”’ patent valve-gear, and all the latest triumphs of modern 
marine engineering. Ventilation is specially provided for, and 
with ten steel lifeboats, a Linklater’s, and a Copeman’s raft, 
capital arrangements are made for saving life in case of accident. 
With such magnificent additions to the fleet, the North German 
Lloyd’s line will prove second to no other on the Atlantic, save 
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possibly the Cunard, as their vessels are undoubtedly fast, and have 
internally all the arrangements for safety. The new ships will be 
fitted up for the accommodation of 224 first-class, 94 second, and 
884 third-class passengers, and will have a full complement of 174 
officers and men. 

As the Etruria, of the Cunard Line, whichis twin sister tothe Umbria, 
is admitted to be the finest, as well as the fastest, vessel afloat, a 
description of her internal accommodation will be interesting. The 
huge ship, which is built of steel to the requirements of the Cunard 
Company (which are in excess of those laid down by the insurance 
companies), is divided into ten water-tight compartments, the 
majority of the bulkheads being carried through to the upper deck, 
and fitted with waterproof and fireproof doors, which obviate danger 
in case of fire or damage to hull. Such water-tight doors, fitted in 
slides, and worked by levers from the deck, in view of recent colli- 
sions, can be closed in about three minutes. There are in all 
five decks, the large promenade deck being reserved for the sole 
use of the first-class passengers, and from this under a spacious 
deck-house lead the entrances to the main and ladies’ saloons, 
which are, together with the music and smoking saloons, as 
‘well as the sculleries and kitchens, situated in a large central 
deck-house on the main deck. The main saloon is a most spacious 
apartment, magnificently fitted up and decorated, and the smoking- 
room (35 feet long by 32 feet broad) and music saloons (37 feet long 
by 32 feet) are amongst the most comfortable and elegantly furnished 
compartments of their kind to be found in a floating habitation. 
The dining saloon is 76 feet long, and the full breadth of the vessel. 
All the space is required for the 720 first-class passengers which 
the huge ship is fitted up to accommodate ; no fewer than a hundred 
cooks and stewards, or as many persons as the Britannia carried 
all together, being required to wait upon them. Undoubtedly, 
the Etruria and the Umbria are triumphs of modern shipbuilding 
from stem to stern. 

Though the different saloons of the Arizona and the Alaska 
are by no means so spacious as those of the Etruria and the Umbria, 
they are in every way as magnificently fitted up, and quite worthy 
of the line, the pioneer ship of which was the Manhattan, built of 
iron, in this country, and which started on her first voyage to New 
York from the Mersey in 1866. The ladies’ boudoirs are triumphs of 
marine upholstery, with their walls and ceilings of white, gold, and 
pink, their sofas and couches of blue velvet, and their swinging 
lamps and mirrors; and the most fastidious ocean traveller could 
not find fault with the main saloons or the state rooms. It is almost 
needless to state that the Guion Company, which was the outcome 
of the old Black Star Line of packets, with the two greyhounds 
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Arizona and Alaska, and the Abyssinia, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Wisconsin, giving a total tonnage of 31,586, worked by a horse-power 
of 35,700 at the present time, stands in very high estimation in 
the eyes of Transatlantic passengers. 

In regard to the magnificent steamships of the White Star Line, 
it is difficult to say which vessels are the favourites, the travellers 
having but small opportunities of making choice, there being always 
a brisk demand for first-class berths, though extraordinary speed has 
not been for some time aimed at by the owners. The Britannic and 
Germanic, each 5,004 tons, are the largest, and in speed average 
from 15 to 16 knots, a rate which is also attained by the Adriatic, 
and is most creditable when it is considered that the consumption of 
coal in the latter is less than 80 tons, and in the two former 100 tons, 
per day. The Belgic and Gaelic, two sister ships of 5,000 tons each, 
the latter only launched in February last, are the latest additions, 
and no finer ships were ever turned out from the yard of Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, the famous Belfast builders, who have been 
responsible for most of the vessels comprising the fleet. The Belgic 
is 420 feet long and 42 feet broad, and has been given ample engine 
power for the Atlantic trade, though the frequent recurrence of 
broken shafts ‘‘ in mid-ocean,”’ common to vessels of all kinds, make 
Messrs. Ismay, Imrie, and Co. still adhere to canvas. Both of the 
new vessels are therefore square rigged on three of their four masts. 
They will have their saloons “ forward of the boilers,” and will be 
fitted up in every respect as luxuriously as those vessels which have 
such a long time been public favourites. Safety, too, has been pro- 
vided for by the division of the ship into water-tight compartments, 
and the carriage of two life-rafts and light large lifeboats. 

The City of Rome no doubt proved somewhat of a disappointment 
to the Inman Line, but the ships of this favourite fleet keep up, 
however, a very steady 15-knots average, the City of Berlin being 
possibly still the fastest vessel. The City of Chicago is the youngest 
ship of the fleet, though not originally designed for the Company, 
having been purchased when on the building-stocks of Messrs. 
Charles Connells and Co. on the Clyde, to replace the City of Brussels, 
lost in the early part of 1883. Like all the Inman vessels, the 
City of Chicago is beautifully fitted up, and though not intended 
to be a racer, she has performed the outward passage in 8 days 7 
hours 40 minutes, and the inward passage in 8 days 5 hours 42 
minutes. The total gross tonnage of the five Cities of the Inman 
fleet, Chicago, Berlin, Chester, Montreal, and Richmond, is 24,737, 
and the average crew is 130 each. Besides these, the favourite ships 
of the most noted companies, the National Line steamship America, 
6,000 tons, built by Messrs. J. and G. Thompson, of Dalmuir-on- 
Clyde, builders of the Servia and many other boats of the Cunard 
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fleet, has earned a high reputation for speed, and sails now in a 
special express service, with the City of Rome, of the Anchor Line. 
The Furnessia, 5,495 tons, of the latter company, and the Parisian, 
5,500 tons, of the Allan Line, are exceedingly fast ships, and are 
most luxuriously fitted up, the latter being the favourite steamship 
with Canadians, and one in which H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, has made the Transatlantic passage. By an 
excellent arrangement of side keels in this vessel, rolling is reduced 
to a minimum, and sea-sickness largely prevented—an innovation as 
much appreciated as that floating-terrace, the spar or promenade 
deck, for which ocean travellers have to thank Messrs. Allan. For 
years they fought a good fight for it in the House of Commons, the 
Board of Trade refusing to recognise the spar deck as a sub- 
stantial structural improvement, the result being that it was included 
on the registered tonnage as if it carried cargo, and dues amounting 
to £1,000 charged accordingly. 

In regard to the ocean steamers of the future, it is confidently antici- 
pated that though they cannot be made much more comfortable than 
at present, they may be made two or three miles an hour faster ; and 
Mr. Pearce, M.P., who is Chairman of the Guion Line, has declared 
that the day is not far distant when the Atlantic will be crossed in 
four days, without in any way sacrificing safety to speed. Further 
improvements, like the triple expansion engines and forced draught, 
will allow of a heavier application of fuel and increased horse-power, 
and with “every vessel its own lifeboat,” through effective water- 
tight compartments and powerful pumps, such as those carried in the 
Hawarden Castle, equal to throwing out forty or fifty tons of water 
per minute, ocean travelling will be rendered more speedy and less 
dangerous than it is at present, when, if the full traffic is considered, 
a man’s life is much safer on a well-appointed steamer than in a 
railway train. 


Tuomas Dykes. 











THE IRISH CRISIS. 
I.—MR. GLADSTONE’S POLICY. 


Is it too much to hope that statesmen will, upon the second reading 
of the Irish Government Bill, discuss the measure and the alterna- 
tive, resolving, with Lord Salisbury, “to thrust aside as utter rubbish 
this recrimination between parties?’ What, too, is the use of reprint- 
ing Sir James Graham’s opinion against Home Rule when we know 
that of Free Trade he said it would reduce all our institutions to their 
primitive elements, and lead people to “ pull down our houses about 
our ears?”’ ‘ Who cares for a career?” says Mr. Trevelyan in the 
most heroic vein, and at once he and Mr. Chamberlain show they 
care so very much that they proceed to infringe the rules of the 
game. ‘To a statesman his career, that is, his position and influence 
among the people, is everything ; therefore he not unfrequently turns 
aside from the strict line of discussion to disparage any one to whom 
he is opposed by reference to his “ mistakes.” Mr. Gladstone is 
not an angel; he has an extraordinary memory, yet less than any 
other man of much speaking has he made use of this procedure. 
Perhaps he knows its futility. He has often been generous, even 
humble, in admission of error. He is, it seems, too generous in 
regard to that favourite taunt about the South. He said at New- 
castle, and again, I think, in Manchester, that the Southern States 
had made themselves a “nation.” It was true. At that time they 
were in possession of the attributes of a nation. I rejoice that the 
North unmade them. A nation may be made and unmade; the 
argument is relative to Ireland, and I will pursue it so far as to say 
that the most essential character of a nation is common action within 
well-recognised boundaries for definite political objects. That cha- 
racter may be obliterated by external force; the sentiment and the 
unity which make a nation may be destroyed and the main purpose 
of its people may be turned by self-interest into another and a 
stronger, broader stream. Nationality may survive after conquest 
or annexation, but there are exceptions: it has lived in Poland ; it 
is dead in Savoy ; it has a sort of statutory existence, in defiance of 
all laws of race and of language, in Belgium; and we who con- 
sent to the principle of Home Rule are prepared to give it recog- 
nition in Ireland where it is favoured by insular conditions. 

What a history has been that of the British government of Ireland 
since the Union! The unhappy Viceroy who began it wrote: “I 
long to kick those whom I am obliged to court. I despise and hate 
myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work;” and the most 
British of Irish Ministers has, after stormy years of like experience, 
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just been laid to rest ina Yorkshire churchyard. Weary of this 
age of failure, Mr. Gladstone has proposed a Bill which has the 
fullest courage of Charles James Fox’s opinion, that “the more 
Ireland is under Irish government the more she will be bound to 
English interest.” The consequences have been startling. Mr. 
Chamberlain dropped his plan of a National Council directly 
he saw Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and in doing so made the wise and 
true admission that his or any other plan would have a “ fatal 
defect ” if it were rejected by the representatives of the Irish people. 

The Bill provides that as to the affairs of the Empire, the Irish 
are to have no more say than the Canadians, or the Manxmen, or the 
Jerseymen. Although I have long looked, as Mr. Chamberlain now 
looks, for solution in the federal direction, I am bound to admit that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, together with so large a body of Irish assent, has 
in its favour that it is in accord with the facts of British policy, and 
that it does not bar the way toa federal arrangement. I dare say 
many other speakers have felt, as I have, some embarrassment in 
addressing an audience composed of Irish and British in regard to 
the fact that our Imperial history, our flag, our diplomacy, our 
embassies are all strictly “ British,’ and that we have no single word 
to express our unity with the Irish people. In conference or con- 
gress, our plenipotentiaries take their seats for Great Britain. 
Everything is “British” in the correspondence of the Foreign 
Office, and Ireland never appears, except as India now figures in 
the titles of the sovereign at the head of a treaty. If this Bill 
passes we shall at least be free from all such difficulty and delicacy 
when we employ the language of Blue Books in the presence of 
Irishmen. 

Mr. Gladstone does not admit that the Imperial Parliament will have 
other power of taxation in Ireland than it has in Canada. Mr. Tre- 
velyan applied to the charge which Ireland will bear the somewhat 
odious title of “tribute.” The Prime Minister’s exposition of the 
intricacy of the customs and excise arrangements of the two islands 
proved extremely useful in more firmly establishing the practical 
necessity for fiscal unity. It will be well if the British people declare, 
with no uncertain voice, that such union is a fundamental law which 
cannot be infringed. Mr. Gladstone regards his Bill as embodying 
two principal propositions: one, that the Irish representation at 
Westminster shall cease in its present form, unless in the case of con- 
stitutional amendment concerning Ireland; and the other, that the 
fiscal unity of the Empire shall be absolutely maintained. He cites 
the Crown, the defence, and the foreign and colonial relations, as 
three subjects which belong “as a principle to the Legislature under 
the Act of Union sitting at Westminster.” This is sound, but it is 
condemnatory of the provisions of the Bill, especially of the former 
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of those two propositions. It seems impossible that any one with 
Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge of the subject should be able to regard 
the Bill us an enduring settlement. Objections are few to the 
device of two orders, though of course that will in quick time bring 
back Irish members to Westminster and will disappear. Bi-cameral 
legislation is one of the most inveterate superstitions of mankind ; 
but it is noteworthy that wherever a single Chamber has been tried, 
whether in the troubled politics of Athens for the last twenty years, 
in the German Empire, or at Ontario, the system has tended to 
moderation, to order, and to good government. The veto given to 
the first order for a minimum period of three years, whether a dis- 
solution does or does not occur in that time, is ultra-Conservative, 
and may be reduced if the Bill goes forward. If we were to alter 
the veto of the Lords, no one would dream of suggesting that it 
should endure over such a period. As the twenty-eight peers will 
not die en masse, Mr. Gladstone has had to exhibit the difficulty of 
dealing with occasional vacancies under a general system of propor- 
tional representation. 

The Prime Minister must observe the high level to which he has 
raised this great question. No other man of this century could, by 
the exercise of personal will, have so changed in a few weeks the 
whole tone and character of public thought and discussion. Mr. 
Gladstone has compelled Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Trevelyan to travel at least as far as he himself has gone, But 
their starting point was very different, and though they are as much 
moved, their relative position is unchanged. Wittingly or not, they 
have buried their former selves upon this question, and Lord Har- 
tington’s “‘madness”’ is as far behind his present attitude as is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s National Council, or Mr. Trevelyan’s refusal to 
acknowledge the existence of a “ half-way house.” Mr. Gladstone is 
evidently conscious of the defect in his own scheme, and aware that it 
could only be made complete by further changes, to which it will no 
doubt give birth. Ido not believe, with Mr. Chamberlain, that the 
Prime Minister has offered to Ireland something “he is not prepared 
to offer with an equal hand to Scotland and to other parts of the United 
Kingdom.”’ I think the scheme does maintain “the limitations which 
he has always declared himself determined to preserve.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain wasobviously wrong in assuming that the Legislature of Ireland set 
up by the Bill is of equal and co-ordinate authority with that established 
by the Act of Union; and his objection to give the Irish Legislature 
authority in all matters not excluded by the Bill is somewhat inconsis- 
tent with his new and tardy arrival at the federal standpoint. Lord 
Hartington’s admirable speech included an attempt to put into the Act 
of Union that which is not in it, namely, that the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is to be “the sole legislative body for Great Britain 
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and Ireland.” He has encouraged the Tories to believe that if there were 
an appeal to the country they might not be “placed in the minority 
in which they now find themselves;” and, having said that, Lord 
Hartington was free from all responsibility as to an alternative 
scheme. Mr. Gladstone's repudiation of the existence of fundamental 
laws, of which Lord Hartington complained, was nothing but a dutiful 
defence of the absolute powers of Parliament. It is a curious fact 
that the word “ fundamental ” occurs only in that article of the Act 
of Union of which the Sovereign sanctioned the repeal in 1869. 

I am inclined to agree with Lord Hartington that if ‘these kingdoms 
are to be a United Kingdom, the people will never tolerate any real 
inequality between the institutions of the three kingdoms,” and 
“it is quite possible when the task is taken in hand,” that ‘“ perhaps 
even national organisation and co-ordination of local authorities may 
be required in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.” With whata 
bound Lord Hartington’s calm and liberal mind has here responded 
to the movement of Mr. Gladstone’s genius! How far has “ mode- 
rate”’ opinion travelled since Sir Fitzjames Stephen descended amid 
loud plaudits from the bench and settled the whole matter with an 
assertion in seven columns that Ireland is part of the British nation ! 
Of course Lord Hartington is right in pointing out that the difference 
between Ireland and a colony is that Canada may, and that Ireland 
may not, form part of any foreign country. Lord Hartington is 
really moving fast to federation, while he seems to linger upon “ the 
mingled system of remedial and repressive legislation,” which is a 
treatment of the inflammation of Ireland with the lancet of small 
arms and with poultices of British gold. All too late is the caution 
that Ireland has “been made the battle ground of political parties.” 
Lord Salisbury cannot renounce “ the immense historic weight of that 
determination ” by which he set the official seal of permanence upon 
that condition. The present operation of the Act of Union is doomed. 
Any one may read this as surely in Lord Hartington’s speech as in 
that of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme was still-born. Mr. 
Gladstone must have chuckled over his suggestion of a new authority 
in Ireland from which all power upon such homely things as “ valua- 
tion and assessment ”’ is to be excluded. Mr. Trevelyan must let the 
dead bury their dead ; he may inter his Warwickshire speech together 
with his new scheme, and follow far onward till he reaches the federal 
idea, the reasonable “ half-way house ” between the intolerable condi- 
tion of the present and that separation which he regards as possible, 
and I as impossible. Mr. Morley supplied the missing link between 
the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington and that of Mr. 
Gladstone. He reconciled all in the assertion—or was it an apology ?— 
that “the state of Ireland will not wait until the scheme of federation 
is adjusted and framed.” There is no valid objection to the principle 
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of federation in Lord Hartington’s truism that “ authority brought 
to bear in Ireland of a federal character will be felt to be the coer- 
cion of a less powerful State by a more powerful neighbour.” The 
successful exercise of authority has always—it had in the United 
States—that character. Lord Hartington is clearly emerging, Mr. 
Chamberlain is already free from the “ dilapidated policies” of the 
past ; the Liberal who goes back upon them will be guilty of treason 
against principles of progress and the interests of the United King- 
dom. I have no patience with the argument that we are not to move 
because the members of an Irish legislature will be ruffians. If that 
be so, why are not the names of those who voted against the exten- 
sion of the franchise in Ireland held in special honour? Members 
of Parliament are but the passing shadows which denote the moods 
of the national mind. I cannot indict a whole nation; I leave that 
to Sir Fitzjames Stephen. The mood of the Irish people cannot 
remain the same after the passing of such legislation. 

If, then, ‘the state of Ireland will not wait”’ while we are discuss- 
ing federal union, and if Mr. Gladstone is, as we know he is, 
prepared to give toGreat Britain that which he proposes for Ireland, 
then it seems probable that the Prime Minister must be aware 
of the defect in his scheme, and that he has put it forward with the 
conviction that it places no impediment in the way of federal recon- 
struction. It is not unlikely that after looking anxiously into the 
wide field of such federal reconstruction Mr. Gladstone has, as “an 
old Parliamentary hand,” been governed by regard for that which 
Lord Macaulay says has been the rule of our Parliaments from the 
age of John to the age of Victoria,—that the measure of innovation 
should be as precisely as possible that of the evil to which a remedy 
is to be applied. It will not surprise me if, in spite of Mr. Morley’s 
declaration, this matter should have to “wait till the scheme of 
federation is adjusted and framed,” and if the interval should be 
filled up with another and a still more costly and calamitous failure 
of the policy of “ mingled remedy and repression ’’ than any of the 
past. The Government plan innovates less than any complete scheme 
of federation because that must, at the least,involve a partition between 
Imperial and British business. 

The Bill leaves Ireland within the Union ; but by giving legal effect 
to our constant assertion that our foreign and colonial policy, and in 
fact all our Imperial policy, is “ British,” it reduces by an appre- 
ciable degree the political status of Irishmen. The majority in 
Ireland does not object to the Bill on this ground. Yet we can 
readily imagine what a very eloquent and glowing protest Lord 
Dufferin could pen against being translated into the resemblance of 
some one no nearer to the external policy of the United Kingdom 
than a Canadian or even an Australian. 
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The Bill, however, does indirectly innovate upon the British prac- 
tice. If it were passed, Home Rule would be established by the Act, 
not in Ireland only, but also in Great Britain. Our Parliament at 
Westminster would be just as much a Home Rule Parliament for this 
island as would be that which the Act would set up in Dublin for the 
kingdom of Ireland. But it would be a Home Rule Parliament for 
Britain with the whole weight of Imperial functions superadded and 
to be discharged by it alone unless the matter in question involved 
alteration of the Act. Mr. Gladstone may triumph in that he has 
made the question Ministerial; that the leaders of sections as well as 
of parties have held themselves carefully and conspicuously clear 
from denial of the principle of the Bill. Not a word was said by Lord 
Hartington, Lord Randolph Churchill, or Mr. Chamberlain which 
would prevent them each and all from supporting a general scheme 
of Home Rule for the United Kingdom, with common action for 
Imperial affairs. For the Tory leader, it was unsafe ground to take, 
that the solution of the Irish problem may await the break up of 
the Irish party, and absurdly untrue to treat the argument from 
geography as a novel exhibition in favour of such a principle of 
government. There is no resemblance in the Irish party of to-day 
to those which have preceded it. They were not controlled by the 
people of Ireland and by the Irish in America. They were acted 
upon and disintegrated by influences as corrupting, if not as corrupt, 
as those which sickened the heart of Lord Cornwallis. One of the 
points of settlement in any bargain between the two islands will be 
that Great Britain must accept responsibility for the life interests of 
the extravagantly paid functionaries of Ireland. In Ireland there is 
not probably a barrister earning two-thirds of the amount of a judi- 
cial salary. Through generations the forensic talent of Ireland has 
thus been lured away by salaries and payments so unjustifiable as to 
partake the character of bribery. To such influences Mr. Parnell’s 
party has never been, and could never be, open. But geography! Of 
all arguments in support of the principle of the Bill, which is simply 
that of separate legislative authority for domestic affairs, geography is 
the most forcible. It is the argument which is of more practical 
strength than any based upon race or religion. It is a condition 
which precedes that of race, and which no conquest, not even exter- 
mination, can obliterate. We may conceive an exodus of the Irish 
people, but in days of such wide-spreading suffrage we cannot 
imagine a population habiting Ireland without development of de- 
mand for self-government. I do not believe the demand would be 
less if the Scottish settlers of the North were throughout the whole 
island in a majority as large as that of the Roman Catholics. It 
would seem less urgent because it would meet with less resistance. 
It would arise out of their geographical and geological conditions, 
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which are of superior force to those of race or religion, in moulding 
the circumstances of mankind. The Government have failed to pro- 
duce arguments which completely overcome the objection that this 
Bill would establish taxation without representation in Ireland. In 
equity, our colonies ought to contribute as Ireland will under the Bill 
—as India is oceé asionally made to contribute—to Imperial expendi- 
ture. But we have no power, or no disposition to exercise our 
power to force the colonies to do their duty in this matter, and we 
do not attempt towards them the policy which Great Britain would 
undoubtedly pursue in regard to Ireland. In consideration of that 
distinction, Ireland is within the bond of the Union, and although 
the Bill does not actually infringe the Union, yet it has a semblance 
to repeal such as may be withdrawn without destruction of its prin- 
ciple. There are two ways of removing this forbidding aspect ; one 
by admission to the Imperial Parliament of a limited representation 
from the Irish people, or of a delegation from the Irish Legis- 
lature, which under the circumstances could not bear strict relation 
to the proportion of population, but might be relative to the fiscal 
contribution. Such an arrangement could without difficulty be 
carried into the Bill. Though clumsy and tentative, an amendment 
of that sort would be agreeable to the methods of Parliament. The 
other way, and the more enduring and effective, of bringing the 
project into greater accord with public opinion, would be by the 
introduction of another Bill reconstructing the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. If that were done, it might not be desirable in 
such a Bill to go a step further or faster than the demand. If Eng- 
lishmen and Welshmen are content, and Scotsmen are satisfied with 
the transaction of Scottish business at Westminster, that may be the 
place, and the House of Commons the chamber, for all legislation 
dealing with the internal affairs of Great Britain. We should then 
need only such arrangements of business and of executive as might 
provide for the due discharge also within the Palace of Westminster 
of the concerns of the Empire in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom which would endure as constituted by the Act of Union. 
If the House of Commons were reduced to about four hundred and 
fifty members, it would not lose in strength or efficiency, and the 
difficulty of manning the legislatures w ould be reduced. It may be 
foretold that we shall proceed to some federal arrangement, but none 
‘an say by what path we shall attain that end. Many of those who 
now lean to support the principle of the Government Bill demand 
an outward and visible sign stronger than its clauses contain, but 
not more efficient than may be added in Committee, that the Union is 
preserved. ‘This may for a time be satisfied by a new clause, pro- 
viding for a limited representation—perhaps by delegation—of Ire- 
land at Westminster. But that will not close the question. If the 
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discharge by Ireland of the payment stated in the Bill be not 
taxation without representation, then it resembles tribute; a term 
scarcely compatible with such a Union as that of 1800. If the Bill 
should be defeated on the second reading, or in Committee, it will 
be followed at no distant time by proposals from the same place of 
authority of yet greater scope, maintaining the United Kingdom and 
its Parliament as indissoluble and extending the principle of Home 
Rule for the unity and welfare of the Empire. 

Mr. Goschen’s recent political life has been a monotony of objec- 
tion. Listening with admiration to his speeches, I have concluded 
that, like his political economy, his political mind has sometimes, in 
the concerns of democracy at home, a false bottom. His spirit wan- 
ders between the two parties, seeking rest and finding none. In his 
theory of foreign exchanges, he is excellent because he is thorough ; 
but look at his theory of Irish discontent! He says, “ the difficulty is 
agrarian; therefore it is not enough to say that the whole basis of 
the mischief is that the laws are foreign.” Surely the agrarian law 
of Ireland—those Anglo-Norman policies and customs which have led 
to such accumulation that fewer than three hundred persons appear, 
by Lord Derby’s return, to be the owners of more than one-third of 
the whole country—is especially foreign. Surely no wrong we have 
wrought in Ireland is comparable with that of planting this alien 
land system. It is one of the humiliations of human nature to note 
the prejudice—for it cannot be ignorance—with which so acute a 
person regards the Irish problem. Mr. Goschen actually expresses 
surprise that in an agricultural country, in which the land laws are 
such as no free people in Europe would tolerate, the views of reform 
are those of no other State of Europe. Nor does he, who would be 
so scrupulous with Turks or Greeks, stick at misrepresentation. No 
one has said that “prairie value should be the limit of the right of 
property in land.” It has been urged—I do not approve—that such 
should be the limit of the owner’s claim where all beside that value 
has been added by others. 

Is the Purchase Bill “an obligation of policy and a dictate of 
honour,” or may we also say with Mr. Gladstone that in it he pro- 
vides an “absolute security” ? These terms are not destructive one 
of the other, but if we accept either, the other may be disregarded. 
We cannot but do that which honour and policy dictate ; it would be 
absurd in such a case to decline “ absolute security.” Mr. Gladstone 
would probably agree that there can be no obligation upon Parliament 
to lend public money on any security which no private person 
would accept. I have always regarded the Act of 1881 as an award 
made by the only competent arbitrator in the long-disputed claims 
of landlord and tenant, which were developed by the peculiar condi- 
tions of Irish husbandry. Such a definition was a necessary antece- 
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dent to any plan for promoting peasant proprietorship. The Bill 
seems to apply only to the lands dealt with by that Act, together 
with holdings on lease. Demesne lands, lands in hand, woods, town 
parks, and grazing lands are excluded. Mr. Gladstone’s speech dispelled 
in a moment the current nonsense that the Government proposed to 
“buy out” the landlords. If the State were buying them out it would 
have to consider a claim for severance of their rented land from the 
reserved portions of their estates. The expropriation is entirely volun- 
tary. The “ State authority” seems to be established upon Mr. Morley’s 
plea that “ Ireland will not wait ”’ for something of a more ordinary 
character. The distinction between encumbrances and charges is 
understood to be that the former comprise family annuities and the 
latter mortgages. We have no estimate in partition, but we have 
Mr. Hussey’s statement that the total burden on Irish agricultural 
land is about £84,000,000 upon an estimated annual value of 
£14,000,000. Twenty years’ purchase of that rental would bring us to 
the vast amount which Mr. Gladstone mentioned in June, 1883. ut 
the Bill has no such scope. The main question, of course, is that of 
security. If the terms are upheld the money will be called for. 
There are a thousand estates waiting sale in Ireland. I venture to 
say there are farms in Essex which no one would buy at twenty 
years’ purchase of the net rent of 1885. In some cases that rent is 
nominal ; ; a large part is returned to the tenant if there be one. The 
judicial rent in Ireland may be not less nominal; according to Sir 
James Caird, it is on most holdings a fact founded upon fiction. 
No owner of cultivated land would be equitably dealt with by expro- 
priation upon the offer of prairie value. But I do not know why an 
Irish owner should, under the circumstances, obtain from the State 
more than present value. A reduction of 20 per cent. is considerable 
for Irish estates, where, as a rule, there is no outlay by the landlord 
upon repairs or improvements. A grave question to which the Bill 
gives rise is whether the valuing authority will have due regard to 
the interests of the Treasury. It may be said that both the Irish and 
the Imperial Governments will have a common interest in close dealing 
with the landlord. But in these matters there is always a disposition 
to treat the individual interest tenderly ; and in Ireland there is a 
deep-rooted love of British gold. Those who refer to the interested 
connection of Irish landlords with the Church Bill will meet with 
instructive information. Upon the reversion of the tithes to the land- 
owners, the Times in 1869 wrote of the “ corrupt and corrupting part 
of the Bill.” There should be no flaw of that sort in the Land 
Purchase Bill. The question for each member of Parliament to 
consider is, whether, if these new Consols had no other security than 
that afforded in Ireland, would he, assuming him to be satisfied with 
the rate of interest, be a voluntary purchaser? Neither Mr. Cham- 
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berlain nor Mr. Trevelyan appears to have put the matter on a right 
footing. Mr. Chamberlain ought not to be willing to risk £113,000,000 
on condition that the risk is in “an integral part of the United King- 
dom,” and Mr. Trevelyan’s much-applauded objection to guarantee 
£500,000 to a duke, while a doctor is to remain “ without compensa- 
tion of any kind,” was, perhaps, as near as so accomplished a man 
can go to nonsense. Parliament is equally concerned with the duke 
and with the doctor. But the former has, by the hypothesis, in his 
possession a great part of a natural monopoly, as to which it is 
desirable for public interests that ownership and occupation should 
be united. 

Everything depends upon whether or not Mr. Trevelyan is right in 
declaring that “you will never see the colour of your money.” I 
annot distinguish in principle between this Bill and that of 1885, to 
which he consented. The liability is ten times as great. But the 
Act of 1885 was avowedly experimental. Inasmuch that no one can 
say that £50,000,000 is the limit of demand, I do not see why the 
actual liability should not be limited in the Bill to £10,000,000. If, 
however, Mr. Gladstone could show that this sum, or ten times as 
much, could be absolutely secured, there would be no objection to 
proceeding. but the proposal to place the receipts of the Irish 
Government in the hands of a Receiver has an ominous sound, and 
contains a note of unpopularity and impermanence. It is not yet 
clear how this obnoxious part of the Bill can be dropped, and the 
security be made absolute. Perhaps the difficulty may be met by 
limiting the issue of Consols to £10,000,000, and by employing the 
proceeds of repayment in fresh operations. The aim of the Govern- 
ment should be to fix the sum claimable upon option by landlords at 
a bare and close estimate of present value; not at a price such as will 
be very attractive. This might lead to the abiding of many of the 
landlord class—a superior and valuable class—in Ireland, by en- 
couraging a disposition on their part to wait and see whether under 
Home Rule the price of land in Ireland may not rise within the 
period of three years. 

Though these Bills are bound together like the Siamese twins, their 
provisions will be nourished by wholly different forces ; the elder is 
justified in principle by the verdict of the Irish people and by the 
interests of the United Kingdom; the younger is supported in its 
policy because it deals for public advantage with an entirely excep- 
tional subject of property. With regard to the former, Parliament 
will have especially to consider whether it is expedient to give to 
the control of Imperial affairs an exclusively British character; and 
as to the latter, whether it is not possible so to restrict the issues as 
to obtain absolute security. 

ArTHuUR ARNOLD. 








II.—PEASANT-PROPRIETORSHIP. 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 


ALL attempts to induce the tenants of Ireland voluntarily to become 
proprietorsof their holdings having ignominiously failed, Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to apply compulsion. Those invited to his wedding-feast 
have refused to become his guests, and he now desires to send out 
into the highways and byways to compel them to come in. The 
agents of compulsion are to be the landlords, who, for their own 
benefit, are invited, if they choose, but not otherwise, to force the 
sale of their estates upon their possibly unwilling tenantry. In his 
description of the new Irish Land Purchase Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
emphatically declared that it was intended for the security of the 
landlords, and although he argued that it would be also for the 
advantage of the tenants, he said he could not see his way to 
granting them the option of purchase while conferring the option of 
sale upon the proprietors. He even hinted that such voluntary 
arrangements as are included in the Land Purchase Act of 1885 are to 
cease, so that it will be solely in the power of the landlords of Ireland 
to make their tenants owners of their holdings or to keep them in the 
position of rent-payers. It must have required great self-command 
on the part of the Irish members to listen without protest to a pro- 
posal so entirely one-sided. Every one knows that Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincere desire is to promote the prosperity of the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland, but it seems a strange method of proceeding to give to other 
men the power of forcing upon them certain advantages which but 
few of them appreciate, and yet to deny to those who do appreciate 
the advantages any power of obtaining them. It is not the Irish 
tenants who desire to purchase their holdings on the terms offered, 
however, who will need to feel at all apprehensive, for, if the Bill 
should be passed in its present form, there will certainly be a general 
scramble on the part of the landlords to obtain the money offered 
by the Government. The aggrieved tenants will be those who are 
unwilling to purchase, and yet who—unless they are rented at £4 
or less—will have no power of refusal. 

The general provisions of the Bill are well-known, and it is only 
for the purpose of comparing them with those of a similar scheme 
of agrarian revolution carried into effect some years ago in Ger- 
many, that it is necessary to describe them even briefly. It is pro- 
posed that the Bill shall come into operation on the same day as 
the Government of Ireland Bill, and that thereafter all owners of 
rented agricultural land shall have the option of selling their estates 
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except any portions consisting of demesnes or town parks, to their 
tenants. It appears, too, that large grazing farms are not to be 
included as agricultural land if either party objects. A State 
authority would be elected by the Irish Legislature, to act as inter- 
mediary between vendor and purchaser. The usual price to be paid 
for the land would be twenty years’ purchase of the net rent, as due 
in November, 1885. Where a judicial rent had been fixed, it would 
be taken as the gross rent ; and in other cases the Land Court would 
decide what the gross rent should be. All rates, taxes, law charges, 
bad debts, expenses of management, and minor outgoings would be 
deducted from the gross rent, in order to get at the net rent. In 
special cases the Land Commissioners would have power to allow a 
little more or a little less than twenty years’ purchase of the net 
rent. On the completion of the purchase the tenant would at once 
become proprietor of his holding, with the liability of paying for 
forty-nine years a rent-charge of 4 per cent. on the gross rental, 
except where the State authority thought proper to make a reduction. 
There would be a small margin of profit to the State, namely, the 
difference between twenty years’ purchase on the gross rental and 
the same number of years’ purchase on the net rental; but as the 
land would be taken over with all encumbrances and public burdens 
upon it, the profit might often turn out to be illusory. The State 
authority, however, would have power to refuse any application for 
the sale of an estate. The landlord would be paid in 3 per cent. 
stock, issued at par on the security of the State. By way of security 
for repayment to the State, a Receiver-General would be appointed, 
through whose hands all rents would pass; and the rent-charge 
would be a first charge on the Irish revenue. In congested dis- 
tricts the State would acquire the ownership of the land, holding 
it as a proprietor. 

The weakest part of the scheme, supposing it to be desirable at all, 
is that which limits the issue of the stock for the purchase of land 
to £50,000,000, only £10,000,000 of which would be issued for 
1887-8, £20,000,000 for 1888-9, and £20,000,000 for 1889-90. If, 
as Mr. Gladstone contended, we are bound in honour to take the 
land off the hands of the landowners who desire to sell it, in the 
event of our handing over the government of Ireland to an Irish 
Parliament, we are bound to take that of all the landowners, and 
not only that of a fraction of them. From other points of view, too, 
the scheme is spoilt by its manifest incompleteness. 

I now come to the principal object of this article, that of com- 
paring Mr. Gladstone’s scheme with a plan that has actually been put 
into operation, not very long ago, with great success on the whole, 
but with some exceptional disadvantages which should be taken as a 
warning, so fur as they are not merely local in their incidence. 
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The plan is described in a Supplementary Report on The History 
of the Land Reform, and the Registration and Transfer of Real Estate 
in Saxe-Coburg, written by Mr. Scott, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
Legation at Saxe-Coburg, and presented to Parliament in December, 
1882. As Mr. Scott says that the plan, in its main features, has been 
adopted throughout the North-west and South-east Provinces of Ger- 
many, it has had an extended application. 

The mass of the people of Germany affected by the reform in land 
tenure referred to held the ground they cultivated in perpetuity, but 
subject to various charges paid to the lords of the soil, partly annual 
money payments, and partly contributions in kind or in labour, and 
reversion fees. These dues were felt to be degrading, as remnants 
of servitude ; and the mode of their exaction was such as to impede 
the free action of enterprise in the cultivation of the soil. Conse- 
quently, a strong agitation for their repeal sprang up, which 
ultimately led to their extinction. Although these dues differed in 
form from the rents of Irish tenants, they amounted to the same 
thing; and in principle there is no difference between abolishing 
annual payments called dues and getting rid of rents. In many 
cases these dues formed the sole income of their owners, some of 
whom were life tenants burdened with entails, settlements, and 
mortgages ; and they had always been treated as equally sacred 
with other species of property. The agitation for the abolition 
of the charges commenced many years previously; but it was 
not until 1849 that a law was passed in the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg 
to abolish them, on the principle of affording the utmost possible re- 
lief to the tenants, and limiting the compensation to landlords to the 
minimum demanded by justice. 

The law of 1849 provided that all feudal dues should be redeemed 
in thirty years, and that the maximum compensation to be paid to 
their owners should be eighteen years’ purchase of the annual value, 
except in the case of Church or School endowments, in respect of 
which twenty years’ purchase might be made payable. It was 
decided that all annual money payments should be regarded as quit- 
rents, and that compensation for them should be the maximum of 
eighteen years’ purchase; while reversion fees, being levied only at 
long and varying intervals, should be commuted at the rate of 
sixteen years’ purchase. To encourage speedy settlements, the State, 
in Saxe-Coburg, agreed to contribute the amount of two years’ pur- 
chase, and in some other parts of Germany one-third of the total sum 
to be paid for the commutation of these kinds of dues. The labour 
dues were capitalised at twelve years’ purchase, and tithes and pay- 
ments in kind in accordance with average market prices. 

The landlord and tenant were first to endeavour to settle by mutual 
agreement, and in a case of dispute three valuers, one appointed by 
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each party and one by the Government, had to be called in. Pay- 
ments might be made by the tenant either in a lump sum or by 
annual instalments, with interest on the remainder of the debt. 
Further consideration was given to the tenant by allowing him the 
sole power of claiming to put the law into operation within the first 
twenty years from the time of its passing, after which period land- 
lords also might insist on the commutation of the dues. This arrange- 
ment was considered to be one-sided, and was complained of by the 
landlords, who were anxious to be relieved from an uncertain posi- 
tion. To meet their complaints, the Government, in 1850, passed 
another law, providing that all dues should be commuted on or before 
December 31, 1860, and that the landlord as well as the tenant 
might at any time insist on commutation. It was then deemed 
necessary to establish a Redemption Bank, authorised to advance 
money to the tenants, and to issue bonds guaranteed by the State 
and bearing four per cent. interest. These bonds the landlords were 

bound to accept at their nominal value, giving a quittance in full to 
the Bank for the sums fixed as the commutation of the tenants’ dues. 
The Bank then stepped into the landlord’s place as creditor of the 
tenant, who was to pay 42 per cent. interest till the debt was extin- 
guished. Of this interest 4 ~~ cent. was to be devoted to paying 
the interest on the bonds, 1 per cent. to defraying the Bank’s 

expenses, and the remaining ! 4 per cent. toa sinking fund for the 
extinction of the bonds, which was to take place by annual lottery, 
or when the debt had been paid off. The bonds were made payable 
to bearer, and transferable as bank-notes are. 

In 1865 the Redemption Bank was converted into a Land Bank 
in connection with the State Bank; and, in addition to its original 
functions, it was empowered to offer opportunities for safe investments 
of capital at moderate rates of interest, and for accumulations at 
compound interest ; to make advances at moderate rates, with special 
facilities for redemption by means of terminable annuities; to act as 
a savings bank under Government guarantee; and to issue bonds. 
The cost of a loan from the Land Bank was and is a single payment 
of one per cent. on the amount of the loan for the expenses of the 
Bank, and the annual payment of the interest agreed upon, plus 
+ per cent. for a sinking fund. The working capital of the Bank 
consists of the deposits and the disposable balance of the State Trea- 
sury, which guarantees the obligations of the Bank, and in return 
takes all surplus profits. At the time when he wrote, Mr. Scott says 
the Bank was doing a thriving business and making a profitable 
return to the State. 

By the means above described the tenants were not only all made 
proprietors, but were also helped to carry on their industry by loans 
at moderate rates of interest when needed, and by facilities for the 
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safe and profitable investment of their savings. No restraints were 
put upon the subdivision of the holdings; but, on the contrary, 
every possible facility for cheap and simple transfer was afforded. 
The result is that a great deal of the land in Saxe-Coburg and other 
parts of Germany is held in minute plots, which would not afford a 
subsistence for the families residing upon them—by no means smail 
families as a rule—without some supplementary means of support. 
In some districts serious distress has occurred, but this is exceptional, 
because in most parts of Germany the peasantry carry on some 
industry apart from agriculture, such as the making of wooden 
domestic implements, spinning, or needlework, which enables them 
to live on their small plots, often not over an acre in extent. If it 
were not for the earnings thus obtained, some check upon the divi- 
sion of holdings would undoubtedly be necessary. As it is, a pro- 
posal has recently been made for altering the inheritance laws, which 
at present generally favour subdivision. 

An evil that has occasioned more distress than has been brought 
about by subdivision, perhaps, is the seriously embarrassed condition 
of many of the owners of tiny estates. No check has been put upon 
the power of mortgaging, and needy peasants have in meny instances 
obtained money at usurious interest upon second mortgages, first 
mortgages being usually held by the Land Bank. So serious is the 
evil arising from this source that the so-called “agrarian” party 
has suggested that the State should buy up existing mortgages on 
small holdings, and reduce the rates of interest upon them; but this 
is objected to upon the ground that it would chiefly benefit the 
usurers. In spite of these drawbacks, however, those who have 
watched the progress and results of the land-tenure reform bear 
witness to a very decided improvement in the moral and material 
condition of the people. 

In comparing the plan carried out in Saxe-Coburg and other 
German States with that proposed for Ireland, some important 
differences in the circumstances of the two cases are first to be 
noticed. In Germany the peasant farmers had previously been 
more in the position of copyholders than in that of tenants, and 
they had been accustomed to habits of thrift which are so essential to 
successful peasant-proprietorship. Again, the people are not entirely 
dependent upon the produce of the soil for their means of living, but 
practise, as stated above, various handicrafts which profitably occupy 
their time during the winter months and other periods when farm 
work is slack. These two favourable circumstances do not exist 
in Ireland. Another important difference between the circum- 
stances of the two countries in relation to the prospects of success- 
fully establishing a peasant-proprietary by artificial means is this, 
that whereas in Germany the peasants are of the same race as 
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their rulers, and amicably disposed towards them, in Ireland the 
people regard the Imperial Government as an alien tyranny, and 
have been trained to a feeling of hostility towards their rulers and 
the English nation as a whole. Thus, even if the identical scheme 
which has been so successful in Germany were to be tried in Ireland, 
the prospects of a happy issue would undoubtedly be more hazardous. 
But the plan suggested for Ireland, although similar, is not the same 
as that above described. In Germany the commutation was com- 
pulsory and universal, and the time of its completion was fixed by 
law ; but the Irish plan is permissive, and dependent upon the option 
of the landlords. The result of this permissive arrangement would 
be that there would be two classes of occupiers of land paying rent 
in Ireland, the one paying rent in perpetuity, and the other paying 
the same or less rent for a term of years only, at the end of which the 
holdings would be the freeholds of the occupiers. Such an inequality 
would be certain to cause much discontent, if not serious disturbance. 
In the plan for Ireland, again, there is no provision, as there is in 
Germany, for helping the occupiers of the land, in times of difficulty, 
to retain their purchased holdings by granting them loans on moderate 
terms from a Land Bank. Without some such provision, the ruin 
caused by usury in Germany, in spite of that provision, would in all 
probability be far more general in Ireland. There is another differ- 
ence in the schemes which the British taxpayer cannot afford to 
ignore. In Germany a large proportion of the peasantry are directly 
interested, as depositors and investors, in the security of the Land 
Bank, for although they have the State guarantee for their capital, 
the rate of interest would, no doubt, be reduced if the Bank failed 
to pay its expenses. Whatever may be the importance of this con- 
sideration, it must at least be admitted that, supposing the debtors in 
both countries to be equally disposed to repudiate their liabilities, 
there is no such certainty against collusion between the members of 
an Irish Parliament and their constituents, the occupiers of land, as 
there is against collusion between the German occupiers and their 
Land Bank. In principle the two plans are similar ; but success or 
failure depends entirely upon the machinery employed for carrying 
the principle into effect, and in respect of every point of difference 
the German plan seems to be superior to that recommended for 
adoption by Mr. Gladstone. 

Before anything is settled for Ireland it is important that the 
warnings afforded by the results of the Land-Tenure Reform in 
Germany should be carefully considered. The subdivision and letting 
of holdings are guarded against in the Purchase Clauses of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881, and in the Land Purchase Act of 1885. So long 
as any portion of an advance made by the Land Commissioners to 
an Irish tenant purchasing his holding remains unpaid, be is not 
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entitled to divide or let his holding without the consent of the Com- 
missioners; but no provisions of the kind were mentioned by Mr. 
Gladstone in his description of the new Bill. Mr. Scott does not 
mention letting in his report, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
in Saxe-Coburg the new proprietors of land have not taken to letting 
their property, such a practice not being according to general usage. 
But in Ireland there would be a very serious danger of a “‘landlordism” 
far worse than that at present existing if every petty proprietor should 
have power to become a petty landlord. To prohibit letting as long 
as the holding was encumbered with a liability to an annual pay- 
ment to complete the purchase would not be sufficient. If the last 
state of Ireland is not to be worse than the first, the present land- 
lord-and-tenant system must be finally extinguished when the great 
landlords have been bought out. Another warning afforded by 
German experience points to some limitation of the power of mort- 
gaging land. If second mortgages had been prohibited in Saxe- 
Coburg, the most serious source of practical failure might have been 
avoided. 

Apart from example and warnings in connection with a great 
land-tenure reform and its results, Germany teaches us a lesson 
which should not be lost sight of in making any further efforts for 
ameliorating the condition of the Irish peasantry. In Ireland, as in 
Germany, a considerable portion of the year is a ‘‘ dead season” for 
agricultural work, and it is important that the time thus placed at 
the disposal of the cultivators of the soil should be profitably used. 
As a general rule it is safe to say that peasant-proprietorship nowhere 
succeeds unless there is either a limitation in the size of families or 
some handicraft which affords an addition to the earnings of the 
cultivators. The home-spun fabrics of Ireland at one time formed 
an important item in the productive industries of the country. This 
lost means of profit cannot be revived by Act of Parliament, and 
possibly not by any other means; but unless a typical Irish farm 
can be made more of a manufactory and less a mere potato-plot 
than it is at present, some supplementary industry for the land- 
occupiers and their families is essential. The Lace Exhibition 
called attention to the beauty of the work done by some of the women 
of Ireland. Whether this charming industry is capable of wide 
development is a question which I cannot pretend to determine. At 
the best it would not give employment to the male population. 

One encouraging fact is that the farm products which Ireland is 
peculiarly fitted to supply are so greatly in demand that a large 
importation from foreign countries is at present necessary in order 
to satisfy the requirements of our population. There is room fora 
greatly increased home supply of dairy produce, poultry, eggs, pork, 
and bacon, and the efforts now being made by Canon Bagot and 
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other gentlemen to teach Irish farmers how to make butter well and 
economically might with advantage be supplemented by similar 
attempts to instruct them in the profitable management of pigs and 
poultry. In any other civilised agricultural country than our own 
the State would supply the necessary education, and if our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to be properly organised, it may be expected 
to take up this discreditably neglected work. Some, though not 
much, of the best butter made anywhere is produced in Ireland, and 
there is no reason why good butter should not be generally produced 
in place of the bad or indifferent commodity that forms the bulk of 
the Irish supply. Where the holdings are large enough, dairying 
might take the place of the non-agricultural handicrafts which help 
to maintain the peasant-proprietors of Germany and other countries, 
as it gives profitable employment, more or less, all the year round to 
those engaged in it. This branch of the subject is one of no slight 
importance, because there is too much reason to fear that, however 
good the ultimate land-tenure system of Ireland may become, it will 
not by itself suffice to render peasant-proprietorship permanently 
profitable, and to maintain in that unhappy country a prosperous 
and contented people. 

Not the least important feature of the German reform is the cheap 
and simple system for the registration and transfer of land which 
forms part of it. This branch of the subject cannot be entered upon 
in the present article; but it is obvious that, if we are to have a 
peasant-proprietary in Ireland, we shall have to provide for the 
cheap and easy sale of land. 

So far the subject has been dealt with on the supposition that some 
means of creating a peasant-proprietary in Ireland will sooner or 
later be carried into effect. But is this desirable? If the existing 
landowners are to be bought out at the risk, if not at the expense, of 
the nation, why should not the land be handed over to the Irish peo- 
ple as a whole, instead of to one class of that people only? The 
tenants of the present or the next generation have no exclusive claim 
to the land. Apart from their improvements, which are to a great 
extent secured to them by the Land Act, they have no better claim 
to the land than the labourers or other classes of Irishmen have. 
Under Mr. Gladstone’s scheme they, and their immediate successors 
in most instances, would pay less than their present rents for forty- 
nine years only. Why should not their more remote successors keep 
on paying rents, revised, if necessary, so as to allow for any altera- 
tion in the value of their holdings, apart from improvements made 
or acquired by them? It would be an easy modification of the 
scheme to buy out landlords by means of terminable annuities, and 
to retain the land as national property, for the benefit of the whole 
Irish people. For farming purposes a perfectly secure tenure and 
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absolute property in improvements are as good as freehold. The 
tenants might have fixity of tenure, free sale of their occupancy and 
improvements, and fair rents only adjusted at long intervals in accord- 
ance with the value of the bare land, apart from the tenant-right. 
Sub-letting should be absolutely prohibited, as it would lead to more 
serious evils than have ever yet existed in the worst of times; and 
it would be necessary to regulate sub-division when it was allowed. 
At the end of forty-nine years, when the annuities would terminate, 
a large proportion, if not the whole, of the taxes of Ireland might be 
paid out of rents due to the State. It is the fashion at present to 
decry the claim made on behalf of the nation to the ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment” in the value of land; but in a prosperous country this is an 
enormous amount, and it would be no slight advantage to secure it 
for the whole of those who take part in its creation. Apart from this 
point, however, the advantage of the plan now suggested over that 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone is obvious, from a national point of view. 
To label it and reject it will be the simple method of most readers, 
perhaps; but it is certainly not more “revolutionary” than Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan, or than that which was introduced by Lord George 
Hamilton in 1883, with the support of the great party whose “ con- 
stitutional”’ principles are, of course, above suspicion. 


Wiii1am E. Bear. 














IIl.—THE GENERAL PROBLEM. 


Ir is said that nations, like men, are in danger of sinking into a 
state of senility; and if Mr. Gladstone’s Irish scheme becomes law, 
the event will hereafter be quoted in support of the theory. The 
only chance of its ever being adopted depends on the feeling of hope- 
lessness with which so many have come to regard the problem of 
Irish Government. But when, because of difficulties such as those 
which confront us to day, the descendants of men who founded un 
empire are prepared to see that empire dissolved ; when, in presence 
of the triumph of Irish disaffection, they talk of accepting the inevit- 
able, muttering Aisme¢ and standing with hands upraised in stolid 
impotence, it is time to despair of the future of England. If it be 
urged that it is not the decline of national vigour which has led to 
this crisis, but the rise of popular liberty, then it becomes the most 
serious blow which has ever been struck at the growth of Democracy 
in Europe. Is it to go out to the world on the authority of E ingland 
that the maintenance of empire is inconsistent with popular Gov ern- 
ment? In 1885, the Reform Act; in 1886, the disruption! And 
this too in a country where popular institutions are supposed to be 
the growth of centuries. What a lesson to the nations round us to 
resist the beginnings of Democracy ! 

What are the actual facts of Irish government on account of which 
we are asked to take this perilous “leap in the dark”? One of the 
most striking characteristics of Englishmen is their contemptuous 
ignorance of everything beyond the seas. Of the men who possess 
the Parliamentary franchise, and thus in a real sense control the des- 
tinies of the empire, there is not one in fifty who knows what are the 
religions of India or how that continent came under the power of the 
British Crown. Ignorance almost as dense prevails with respect to 
Ireland. Even among people who claim to be well informed the 
belief is commonly held that the Union has proved a hopeless failure ; 
that we found that country prosperous, contented, and free, and that 
the English connection has created the need of a policy of coercion, 
productive only of misery and crime. Never was belief more utterly 
false. From the day when the Patriarch Noah’s adventuresome 
niece sought on the virgin shore of Ireland a refuge from the impend- 
ing judgment, down through all the ages of its legendary and actual 
history, the story is a wearisome record of trouble, disaster, and 
bloodshed. The early legends received their colour from the dis- 
mal facts of later times. Not but that there were brilliant epochs in 
the history, connected with the career of one and another of the 
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genuine heroes that country has produced; but peace never made 
her home there, and capacity for government was never developed. 
When the English first invaded the island, it was at the instigation 
of an Irish king, who, after a long and bloody feud, sought thus to 
avenge himself upon his successful rivals. And when, centuries 
later, the legislative union was forced upon the Irish Parliament, it 
was because the condition of the country was a scandal and a danger 
to the nation. 

Before accepting it as an axiom that the Imperial Parliament has 
failed in its efforts to govern Ireland, it would be well to look into 
the state of the Irish Statute Book when it was transferred to West- 
minster. With occasional intervals marked by fierce outbreaks of 
crime, there have been laws in force in that country from time 
immemorial to restrict the sale and use of arms, and two stringent 
enactments of this kind were in operation at the date of the Union. 
In addition to these, there was an Insurrection Act of extreme severity 
passed four years before, when it was computed that one-eighth of 
the entire population had been enrolled in the secret societies, and a 
rebellion as terrible as that of 1641 appeared to be imminent. Further, 
there were a Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, passed in consequence 
of the outbreak of 1798, and a Rebellion Act which practically placed 
the country under martial law. And, lastly, there was the well- 
known Whiteboy Act, which, originally introduced as a temporary 
measure, had just been made perpetual. Here, then, was the code of 
coercive laws which Grattan’s Parliament bequeathed to Westminster. 
If the success or failure of Government is to be judged by the need 
of such legislation, the Imperial Parliament need not shrink from the 
test of comparison. 

In the half-century which followed the Union, the condition of 
Ireland was such that prosperity was absolutely impossible. No 
Government which ever existed on earth could have saved the country 
from ruin. The population increased with astounding rapidity. In 
the fifty years ending with the famine it had doubled. The potato 
was as prolific as the people. A couple of acres of land sufficed to 
enable the cottier to support his family in idleness. It was a perfect 
millennium according to the Irish ideal ; but it was brief, and a terrible 
Nemesis followed when the potato blight destroyed the food of the 
peasantry. In 1847, Lord Brougham stated in Parliament that 
2,900,000 of the population were then receiving sustenance out of the 
public treasury. In this state of things it was that Lord Russell’s 
Government thought fit to allow the Arms Acts to lapse which had 
been in force in Ireland ever since the Revolution. The consequences 
of course were disastrous. “In the midst of the most horrible 
starvation a universal mania arose for the possession of firearms.”’ So 
great was the demand, that it is said to have revived the Birmingham 
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gun trade; and in many cases arms were paid for in silver received 
from public relief works. The natural result was a frightful out- 
burst of crime in certain districts. Yet, in spite of this criminal 
blunder committed by the Legislature, and notwithstanding the 
appalling condition of the peasantry, in the greater part of the country 
life and property had become as safe as in England. Such was Sir 
George Grey’s statement in Parliament when introducing the Crime 
and Outrage Act of 1847. Similar language had been used by Sir 
James Graham the year before, in bringing in the Bill on which 
the Peel Administration was driven from office. In 1814, 1822, and 
1833, temporary repressive laws of great severity had been enacted, 
but the statute of 1847 was so mild in comparison with them as 
scarcely to merit the name of a Coercion Act. The rebellion of the 
following year was a fiasco, but it led to the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
being again suspended, and it was not till 1850 that Ireland entered 
on a decade of prosperity and tranquillity almost unprecedented in 
her history. Owing to the activity of the Ribbon lodges, the pro- 
visions of the Crime and Outrage Act were repeatedly renewed ; and 
if Mr. Isaac Butt’s advice had been followed, and an enactment of 
the kind had been made permanent, the good to Ireland would have 
been incalculable. The Chief Secretary’s words in his place in 
Parliament, in 1855, were neither ignorant nor exaggerated, when 
he expressed his belief that ‘no country in the world had made greater 


’ The utterance might have been 


progress in the last few years.’ 
repeated five years later with still greater hopefulness and emphasis. 
If at that epoch a liberal Land Act and a permanent Peace Preser- 
vation Act had been added to the Statute Book, the Irish Question 
would have been settled for ever. 

Then set in an era of fresh trouble for Ireland. When the civil 
war broke out in America, thousands of Irishmen who had been emi- 
grated during the famine took service in the ranks of the contending 
armies, At the close of the struggle most of these, in common with 
the native Americans, became absorbed in the civil life of the States. 
But others, unfitted for honest toil, took up the profitable trade of 
professional agitators, and founded the Fenian organisation. The 
secret history of the Fenian conspiracy, and of the blunders of 
Government in connection therewith, would perhaps throw a flood of 
light on the crisis of to-day. Till the story be written, however, we 
must be content with public facts ; but even these will suffice to show 
what the character of the crisis really is. For fifteen years American 
Fenianism tried in vain to enlist the Irish peasantry. The Fenians 
aimed at separation; the peasants wanted the land. Mr. Butt’s 
Home Rule scheme was welcomed by the farmers mainly as a step- 
ping-stone to fixity of tenure; by the Fenians it was utterly abhorred. 
In 1877, indeed, the feud became so bitter that avowed “ Home 
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Rulers”’ were expelled from the ranks of the Irish conspiracy. But 
some of the American leaders at last discovered their blunder, and 
decided to bid for the support of the farmers. The Land League 
yas the outcome of the new departure. Then, for the first time, the 
whole weight of American Fenianism was thrown into the scale in 
support of a movement ostensibly lawful. The fable of our childhood 
was realised, and the seeming transformation from wolf to sheep was 
complete. In America the same men were at the head of the public 
and the secret organisations. The Fenians manipulated the affairs 
of the League, ‘“ wire-pulled ” its conventions, and supplied it with 
the sinews of war. Mr. Parnell could negotiate with Mr. Sullivan as 
President of the League; Mr. Sullivan, as President of the Fenian 
executive, had behind him the power to fulfil his share in the bargain. 
For anything done outside the bargain Mr. Parnell can disclaim 
responsibility. It has been often discussed whether the same fund 
provided the salaries of Irish M.P.s and the fees of Irish assassins. 
The fact remains that the prosecution of the Phenix Park murderers 
was the signal for flight with the Irish treasurer of the League. The 
secretary and “organisers”? had already made good their escape. 
_American Fenianism is to-day behind the mask of Irish “ Nationalist”’ 
claims. The Chief Secretary admitted this in warning the House of 
Commons of the consequences of rejecting the Government Bill. But 
what guarantee can he offer that passing the Bill will secure us even 
a truce’ Does any sane man believe that an agitation for the inde- 
pendence of Ireland will be satisfied by a scheme which imposes the 
disabilities while it refuses the dignity of separation? Would a 
single session of the new Irish Parliament pass without a repetition 
of the language heard in the days of Grattan? ‘“ What name have 
we among the nations of the earth? Who fears us? Who respects 
us? What notice have foreign States of us? Where are our nego- 
tiators? Where are our ambassadors? What treaties do we enter 
into? What alliances do we form? With what nations do we 
make peace or declare war? Are we not a mere cipher in all these ? ” 
There is something to be said in favour of granting absolute inde- 
pendence to Ireland ; but to concede enough to excite, while denying 
what would satisfy the national vanity, this is folly unmixed. Mr. 
Parnell and his friends may be charmed for the moment, but they 
would not take long to discover the value of their bargain. They 
now command the ear of the civilised world; the Bill would relegate 
them to a chamber whose voice would find no echo beyond the 
columns of a provincial press. Their splendid bauble of a Statutory 
Parliament would prove but painted clay—Irish mud, carted back to 
the banks of the Liffey because it proved such a nuisance at West- 
minster. How long would a vain and sensitive people put up with 


the sham? Would England concede the reality ? 
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But, we shall be told, the goodwill of the Romzn Catholic priest- 
hood will afford guarantees for the future. This means that the Bill 
would result in giving political power to the priests. One might 
have hoped that in an enlightened age, this fact alone would make 
men distrust it. Is our bondage to ballot-box majorities so abject 
that history has no longer a voice to warn or guide us? The Refor- 
mation in its public aspect was not so much a religious revival, as an 
intellectual revolt. In every country in Europe social and politic: ral 
progress advances in proportion as the Church of Rome loses power 
Is Ireland to be for ever blighted by being handed over to that at 
Church, and this by the act of the people of Great Britain? There is 
no class in Ireland by whom the disaster is more dreaded than by the 
Roman Catholic gentry. There is no class by whom the priests are 
more disliked ‘oa distrusted as political leaders. But Home Rule 
will make the priests supreme. What have the Scotch to say to 
this? Lord Macaulay has written of them that, with all their in- 
telligence and caution, they are a people peculiarly liable to dan- 
gerous delusions; truly a mad fit is on them at present. Dublin 
Castle with England behind it can govern Ireland ; alone, it cannot. 
If Mr. Parnell were installed to-morrow as head of an Irish Execu- 
tive, he would need to decide whether he should govern through 
New York or Maynooth. If he took sides with the Fenians, we 
should have the priests clamouring for re-union with England; if 
with the priests, we should hear of his being daily nana by the 
“foreign ”’ police to protect him from the vengeance of his present 
allies. 

Was there ever a national movement so utterly hollow and worth- 
less? A few respectable names may perhaps be cited in its favour ; 
but, besides the conspirators and the ecclesiastics, by what classes of 
the people is it supported? By none save those who, holding land 
at a rent, seek to obtain it for nothing, and those who having nothing 
to lose, might hope to gain bya revolution. In favour of the change 
is this crowd of Fenians, and priests, and rogues, and paupers; against 
it is all the solid worth and wealth of the country. A Par liamentary 
election under a franchise which recognised a property qualification 
would reduce the Nationalist phalanx to an insignificant minority. 
Of the personnel of Mr. Parnell’s nominees it may seem ungenerous 
to speak, and yet public facts may surely be noticed without risk of 
offence. They are the best and ablest men that, with the aid of priestly 
influence and Fenian gold, could be found from one end of Ireland to 
the other. Of those who were Mr. Parnell’s lieutenants in the last 
Parliament, a few have made their mark and given promise of a not 
ignoble career, though even these have afforded signal proofs that as 
yet they are wanting in the more solid qualities which fit men to 
lead or govern a nation. But of the fifty new members returned 
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last autumn to support the Irish leader, there is not one who has 
achieved even a provincial fame. It is not merely the landed gentry 
who stand aloof. Ireland has no lack of rich merchants and manu- 
facturers and traders, not to speak of men who have risen in the 
learned professions, or have become eminent in literature or science ; 
but not so much as one of these has been enlisted in the Parliamen- 
tary advocacy of the Nationalist cause. Of Mr. Parnell himself it 
may perhaps be said without offence that, whether he has Irish blood 
in his veins or not, he has certainly not a single Irish trait in his 
character. It is the common belief in Ireland that the very men he 
now rules with such cold severity will fling him aside as soon as their 
end is achieved, and that the day of his triumph will be the eve of 
his fall. 

If cleverness and fluency of utterance could suffice in government, 
Ireland might govern the world. Cleverness is there as cheap as 
clover, and fluency is a drug in the market. But qualities of a far 
different order are needed to form and lead a nation. As English 
and Scotch representatives watch and contemplate the band of Irish 
delegates at Westminster, let them try to picture the fate of a country 
consigned to such keeping. And yet these men would be the élite 
of the Parnellite majority in the College Green Chamber. The 
experiences of recent years at Westminster sufficiently indicate what 
treatment a “ Constitutional” minority would receive at their hands. 
As regards the hundred and three representatives of rank and pro- 
perty, allowed by the Bill, it may be said that any course of events 
which might establish the need, or mark the success, of such a check 
on the “ second order ”’ of the Legislative Body would ipso facto prove 
fatal to its continuance. If social position, and wealth, and character 
ought to be considered in governing Ireland, they speak with united 
voice against Mr. Gladstone’s scheme and in favour of union with 
Great Britain. If their influence is to be allowed to prevail in an Irish 
Parliament, why not yield to it now, and refuse to create an Irish 
Parliament at all? But no one can doubt that as soon as the “ Con- 
stitutionalists ’ of the two orders united could obtain a working 
majority, a fierce agitetion would begin to remodel the new-fangled 
Constitution, and get rid of the representatives of property altogether. 
If England would keep her hands off there need be no doubt how 
such a struggle would end; but perhaps the infamy is in store for 
her of using her troops in support of the seditious majority. 

But, we are triumphantly told, if Mr. Gladstone’s scheme be 
rejected we must fall back on coercion, and a continuance of govern- 
ment by coercion is impossible. Certain it is that the executive both 
here and in Ireland must be armed with adequate powers to enable 
them to cope with Irish-American dynamiters. If this be coercion, 
then the voice of the nation will call for coercion in tones that will 
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overbear the mealy-mouthed sentiment of doctrinaire politicians. 
And if it be added that the need of this sort of coercion would not be 
obviated by passing the Government Bill, the statement is not based 
entirely on ignorance. But if foreign emissaries of treason and crime 
be kept from our shores, no other coercion is needed. For the present 
at least, the restrictions on the possession and use of firearms, which 
have been generally in force for two hundred years, must be continued. 
But with this single exception, no Irish Bill for dealing with crime 
should ever again be presented to Parliament. Fresh legislation is 
necessary, but it ought to be effected by a general statute. Of the 
principal provisions required, some already exist in almost all the 
municipal police acts in force throughout the kingdom, and others 
were the basis of a Government Bill of two sessions ago, destined soon 
to become the law of the land. The further powers which are needed 
are of a kind already accepted in principle. If it be coercion to tax 
a community to pay for extra police when the commission of outrages 
calls for their services, London has been most grievously coerced after 
every Fenian explosion, and more recently after the February riot. 
If it be coercion to make a district compensate those who suffer from 
outrages, Mr. Childers’s Bill to recoup the losses of the West End 
tradesmen is a further step in the same direction. If moving 
prisoner out of his county for trial deserves the name, the new 
scheme under which winter assizes are held is coercion. The neces- 
sity for real coercion would never arise in Ireland save from criminal 
apathy or blundering on the part of the executive. When the reins 
are allowed to slip from the hands responsible to hold them, it is not 
strange if it costs a struggle to regain possession of them. 

But it will be objected that, however speciously the change be dis- 
guised, it is a departure from ordinary law. Such talk is more 
worthy of a parcel of schoolboys wrangling over the rules of cricket 
or tennis than of responsible politicians and legislators deliberating 
upon problems of practical government. Every clause in the Statute 
Book, even though it be a relic of the severest enactments of days 
now past, is “ordinary law;” but new provisions, no matter how 
reasonable and wise, suggested by the altered circumstances of our 
own times, are denounced as coercion. Take an illustration: let 
some one propose to empower the Irish constabulary to arrest any 
one suspected of being about to commit a breach of the peace, and 
any one loitering at night and unable to give an account of himself. 
Half the House of Commons would become hysterical with indigna- 
tion at the mere suggestion of the five million inhabitants of Ireland 
being subjected to such a law for a single year; and yet the five 
million inhabitants of London are subject to this very law all their 
days. 


There is but little danger of the adoption of the Government scheme; 
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but there is a most serious danger lest it should operate to induce 
not only individual statesmen, but political parties, to concede more 
to Ireland than justice demands or wisdom would approve. The 
recklessness of a gambler may force the hand of the discreetest 
players. There are already indications of this in the replies attempted 
to the constantly repeated taunt, What is the alternative? What 
answer would be made to such a question if asked by some wretch 
who, morbidly dwelling upon difficulties, the fruit of his own planting, 
stood hesitating with a cup of poison ready to his lips? Should our 
advice to him be to moderate the dose? What is the alternative ? 
Has it come to this with England! The concession of 1782 was 
wrung from her in days of dire distress. When in 1800 the Union 
was obtained, it was the removal of but one of many urgent perils 
which beset her. But what possible excuse can be found in the cir- 
cumstances of to-day to account for this criminal policy of despair ? 
If no other alternative were open to us, it were better to retrace the 
step which has produced the crisis—better to repeal the Reform Act 
than to ruin the Empire. But no such retrograde measure is 
required. The alternative is patiently, but firmly, to carry out the 
policy to which a few short months ago statesmen and politicians of 
every name and every party in Great Britain were committed ; the 
policy of conceding to Ireland every legitimate demand, and develop- 
ing the capacity of the people for local self-government, while scru- 
pulously fulfilling the commonest duties of a civilised executive— 
protecting life and property and enforcing obedience to the law. 
Till yesterday that policy claimed Mr. Gladstone as its ablest and 
most uncompromising advocate. To that policy he is in honour still 
committed to-day. It was the implied basis of his appeal to the 
constituencies to accord him such a majority as would render him 
independent of Irish support. That appeal made a profound impres- 
sion at the time. The Tories were accused of bargaining with 
treason. Lord Randolph Churchill was distrusted by many upon the 
Irish Question ; and speeches made by him and Sir Michael Beach 
towards the close of the session had caused some little uneasiness 
among their supporters. But a Liberal majority at the polls would 
avert the danger. To ensure Mr. Gladstone’s return to Downing 
Street was to provide a guarantee against any capitulation to Mr. 
Parnell. Such was the cry from every Liberal platform. It is not 
pretended that these pledges were a discreditable artifice to divide 
the Tory vote ; they were given earnestly and honestly. Why, then, 
have those who profited by them broken faith with the electorate ? 
Has anything occurred to release them from their obligations ? Can 
it be pleaded that the strength of the Parnellite party warrants the 
change? But that fact has in it no element of surprise ; it was dis- 
counted long ago. The result of the Irish elections established the 
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accuracy of the forecast contained in the private lists circulated last 
year by the Liberal “ Whips.” Mr. Gladstone had the numbers cor- 
rectly before him when he wrote his election address. What then can 
account for this extraordinary transformation ? His enemies point 
to the proofs of a Tory reaction; his friends treat the insinuation 
with contempt, but they search his recent speeches in vain for the 
mention of a single new fact in the Irish problem. As for the 
Liberal party, Mr. Gladstone has changed his mind, and that is 
enough. They may indeed go after strange gods, but the only 
true prophet they will never forsake. It matters not that the 
prophet has apostatised from the matured convictions of his life; 
that not six months have elapsed since his conversion, and, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, his new creed was formulated only 
six weeks ago. Be that as it may, the prophet has spoken, and all 
who refuse to hear are fools or knaves. Those who know Mr. Glad- 
stone best are assured of his personal sincerity, and the devotion 
paid him by the common herd is possibly the natural tribute which 
transcendent genius exacts from sycophants. But when we see men 
like Lord Spencer and Sir William Harcourt chained to the chariot- 
wheels of this Parnellite triumph, it is with bewildered wonder that 
we gaze on the spectacle. 

It is not as though Ireland were hostile to the Empire. Even 
sheep are weighed, and not merely counted ; and they who, when 
judged by any test except a poll, are entitled to speak for Ireland, 
are enthusiastically loyal. True it is, it cost a million in bribes to 
make them accept the Union; but the expected bribe of two hundred 
millions failed to buy their consent to repeal. As for the fifty millions 
offered by the Bill, the comment is obvious: if compensation ought to 
be paid, the limit is a monstrous fraud upon Irish owners of land ; if 
it be unnecessary, the charge is a monstrous imposition upon British 
taxpayers. Is the present attitude of the propertied classes nothing 
when estimating the Irish problem ? Why not persevere in a course 
which has already produced results so signal ? England can govern 
the two hundred and fifty millions of India, aliens in race, in speech, 
in religion: is the task of controlling a million of Irish sedition- 
mongers beyond her resources? Unless the senile age has indeed 
set in, the craven cowardice of official warnings in the recent debate 
is an insult to the manliness of the nation. 

R. ANDERSON, 








HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate effect of the Prime Minister’s Irish 
policy on the “unity and integrity” of the British Empire, there can be 
no doubt, at any rate, of the effect it has already had on the “ unity 
and integrity” of the Liberal Party. As Lord Randolph Churchill 
said in his recent speech at the Beaconsfield Club, “ its conception 
shattered one connection and its production shattered another.” The 
defection of Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James was due to the 
first, and the retirement of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan was 
the result of the second. Whether, therefore, the Empire is or is 
not destined to be dismembered, it is at least certain that the party 
has been broken up, and it is extremely unlikely that its fragments 
will ever be gathered together again under the leadership of Mr. Glad- 
stone. How far the Government has been weakened and discredited 
by the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan, could not 
perhaps be more strikingly and conclusively exemplified than by the 
circumstance that their successors are Mr. Stansfeld and Lord Dal- 
housie. Deserted by almost all the ablest and most influential of 
his former colleagues—Whigs, Moderates, and Radicals alike—it is 
sufficient to say that the strongest men among the Prime Minister’s 
supporters are, in the House of Commons, Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley, and in the House of Lords, Lord Rosebery and 
the Lord Chancellor. With the single exception of Mr. Gladstone 
himself, there is scarcely a member of the Government who is entitled 
to be placed in the front rank of contemporary politicians on any better 
ground than that he has been admitted into the Cabinet. At present, 
indeed, the ministerial faction—the faithful few who continue to 
cling to the Prime Minister and the Treasury Bench—bear much the 
same relation to the Liberal Party of a few months ago, that was 
borne by the remnant of the Long Parliament after the application 
of “ Pride’s Purge ” to the original assembly, and the former could 
scarcely be more accurately described than by the coarse but expres- 
sive nickname under which the latter has been handed down to the 
contempt of successive generations of their countrymen. 

If Mr. Gladstone had embarked on his present enterprise twenty 
years ago it is likely enough that the result would have been very 
different, both to himself and the Liberal party. It is possible, 
perhaps, that if in 1868 he had determined on the repeal of the 
Union as well as the disestablishment of the Church, the reform of 
the land laws, and the reorganisation of national education, as the 
appropriate means for satisfying the claims and atoning for the 
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wrongs of Ireland, he might have achieved it without much greater 
difficulty than that which he encountered in the accomplishment of 
the portion of his Irish programme which he actually carried into 
effect. At that time his position as a statesman was altogether 
unique, and almost anything which he had chosen to recommend to the 
acceptance of his colle agues and followers would have received their 
approval, not on its merits but on his authority. His ascendancy 
over all sorts and conditions of his supporters, whether in or out 
of Parliament, was as unbounded as it was unquestioned. In 
the eyes of the country generally he appeared even to be something 
more and better than a party leader in the ordinary sense of the 
words. He seemed to be in a peculiar manner the personal em- 
bodiment of the convictions and aspirations of Liberalism, and 
confidence in him was the one grand article of the Liberal creed 
on which Liberals of every colour and shade were in complete agree- 
ment. The enthusiasm evoked by Mr. Gladstone during the 
General Election which led to the formation of his first Govern- 
ment equalled, if it did not transcend, that which was evoked by 
either the elder or the younger Pitt at the height of his popularity, 
and he was invested in the imagination of his admirers with all 
the attributes of the “Great Commoner” and the ‘“ Heaven-born 
Minister”’ in combination. In addition to this, Ireland was then an 
untried field so far as he was concerned, and appeared to offer 
unlimited opportunities for the exercise of his statesmanship. The 
social evils to which the country was a prey were universally admitted 
and deplored. But nobody had yet attempted to remedy them by 
large and fundamental constitutional changes, and any changes, how- 
ever large and fundamental they may have been, which he had 
brought forward for their alleviation or removal would then have 
possessed on his recommendation alone a more than fair chance of 
being adopted. It is not too much to say that the rank and file of the 
Liberal party throughout the kingdom would have taken the wisdom 
and expediency of Mr. Gladstone’s projects on trust, and that none 
of his colleagues would have ventured to subject them, even if they 
had personally entertained doubts of their intrinsic excellence, to an 
approach to effective criticism or objection. 

setween the circumstances of 1868 and 1886, however, there is 
little or no resemblance. Unjust and inconsiderate as the popular 
verdict may in some respects have been, it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Gladstone’s career as Prime Minister did not fulfil the expectations 
of the country, and that the first and second Governments of which 
he was the head incurred an amount of odium almost without parallel 
in the history of Administrations. What was thought of his Govern- 
ment of 1868 was shown plainly enough by the General Election of 
1874, and the General Election of 1885 nearly as unmistakably 
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demonstrated the prevailing estimate of his Government of 1880. 
The differences which divided the Liberal party at the polls were in 
the main the result of the disgust and dismay of which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s managment of public affairs during the previous five years 
had been productive. It was chiefly because they did not wish that 
Mr. Gladstone should return to office again that the Liberal electors 
turned a deaf ear to the exhortations to union which he so energeti- 
cally addressed to them, and which supplied the substantial basis of 
all the orations of the last Midlothian campaign. If the outcome of 
the General Election of 1885 had depended either on the old consti- 
tuencies or on Mr. Gladstone alone with the new constituencies, the 
defeat and discomfiture of the Liberal party would have been com- 
plete. As far as Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence is concerned, 
whether over his own supporters or the country at large, it would be 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast. than that which was presented 
between the General Elections which preceded his first and his third 
advent to office. And a contrast, which is perhaps even more strik- 
ing, is presented by his relation to Ireland at the earlier period and 
at the present moment. If the aim of the course of remedial legis- 
lation which he initiated eighteen years ago was the pacification and 
prosperity of the country, there could hardly have been a more signal 
and egregious failure. The disestablishment of the Irish Church has 
inflamed rather than allayed religious animosities, and both the Irish 
Land Acts have been wholly inoperative in quelling the agrarian 
revolt and providing a modus vivendi between the landlords and 
tenants. As a matter of abstract justice it may no doubt have been 
desirable to pass all of these measures. But as means for promoting 
peace and contentment among the great mass of the Irish people, 
they have either had no effect, or have aggravated the evils they were 
designed to check or suppress. Since Mr. Gladstone originally applied 
himself to the task of reform in Ireland the only intervals of com- 
parative order which she has enjoyed have been during those periods 
in which the régime of coercion has been vigorously and steadily in 
force. Looking merely to its effects on the elementary conditions of 
civilisation, the security of life and property, Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
legislation has been a succession of miscalculations and miscarriages. 
None of the beneficial consequences to the welfare and contentment 
of the people of Ireland, which he so confidently anticipated from it, 
have been realised or even approached. The “messages of peace,” of 
which he has been the bearer for almost a generation, however much 
they may have been welcomed in the beginning, have been invariably 
treated in the end as if they had been declarations of war, and every 
fresh concession which he has made has been regarded by its re- 
cipients as the basis of new and enlarged demands. The Fenian 
Brotherhood gave place to the Land League, and the Land League 
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was transformed into the National League. But all along, under the 
one name or the other, organised rebellion has continued to flourish in 
Ireland, and has only been prevented from open manifestation in the 
shape of insurrection by an overwhelming military force, and in the 
shape of outrage and intimidation by the exceptional powers of 
repression which have been capriciously and intermittently confided 
to the Executive at the Castle. It was therefore as a statesman 
whose Irish policy, admirable no doubt as it had always been in 
intention, had still unfortunately always been discredited by events, 
that Mr. Gladstone, after a preliminary process of ‘‘ examination and 
inquiry,” which was entirely confined to himself, sprung his present 
scheme for the final settlement of the Irish Question on his Cabinet, 
with the result that he has effectually completed the disorganisation 
of the Liberal party, which was commenced when his Government 
was originally formed. To what extent the suspicion that a too 
ardent desire for office may have biassed his calmer judgment in 
framing it has contributed to diminish general confidence in the 
scheme itself, and the arguments by which it is supported, it is super- 
fluous to inquire. But it should at least be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone’s new departure has, as a fact, made him Prime Minister 
for the third time, that he has in connection with it ostentatiously 
boasted of his tactical skill as an “Old Parliamentary Hand,” and 
that his alliance with Mr. Parnell was concluded just at the moment 
when it afforded him his last and only chance of establishing himself 
in Downing Street once more. 

All that could be said either for or against the Prime Minister’s 
Irish scheme was said in the debates in the House of Commons on 
the first reading of the Bills in which it is embodied, and in the 
remarkable series of speeches delivered at the meetings at Guildhall 
and the Opera House. But the general objections to Home Rule in 
the extended sense which has now come to be attached to the term 
are so convincing and unanswerable, that the merits or defects of any 
particular measures designed to give it effect are really of com- 
paratively minor importance. Convenient as it may be at present 
to disguise or ignore it, the Irish Nationalists have always been the 
avowed and implacable enemies of Great Britain. They have over 
and over again declared that they are anxious for the independence 
of their own country, in order that they may be the better able to 
injure and humiliate ours. There is no reason to believe that Mr. 
Parnell and his coadjutors would now be described with less truth as 
‘steeped to the lipsin treason ” than they were a few years ago when 
they were sodescribed by Mr. Gladstone’s Attorney-General for Ireland. 
The funds which are supplied for the support of the Irish parliamentary 
faction come from the Irish-Americans beyond the Atlantic, the 
dagger and dynamite men who owe allegiance to O’Donovan Rossa 
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and Patrick Ford, and the rest of the patriots who enforce their 
patriotic views by murder and fire-raising. Of these miscreants the 
leaders of the National League are as much the agents and instru- 
ments as were the Invincibles—the blood-bedabbled assassins of the 
Pheenix Park on the memorable 6th of May, 1882. And it is to the 
National League, the re-christened Land ‘League—whose footsteps, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, “ were dogged by crime’’—that the 
government of Ireland would be handed over if anything like an 
independent Legislature were to be established there. No matter 
what pleasant things it may be politic for both Conservatives and 
Liberals to say of their “Irish fellow-countrymen,” nobody who has 
honestly and intelligently followed the history of Irish disaffection 
can for an instant doubt that an Irish Parliament would be an 
assembly dominated by deep and ineradicable hostility to this country, 
and that it would be in command of the resources of a nation two- 
thirds of which at least would be our foes, If the vision once con- 
jured up by Mr. Bright could be realised, and Ireland could be 
shifted from her moorings and wafted away a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles to the westward, this would not, perhaps, greatly sig- 
nify. But the subject assumes quite a different aspect when what 
we are called upon to do is, as Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out, to 
create a foreign and hostile power in the immediate neighbourhood 
of our own shores, and, it may be added, a foreign and hostile power 
with colonies in all our great centres of population on whose assistance 
it could count in any and every emergency. These considerations 
alone are sufficient for the condemnation of any scheme of Home 
Rule which implies the existence of an independent Parliament 
in Ireland; and goes far to justify Mr. Lecky’s blunt assertion that 
any statesman who, with a full knowledge of all the facts of the 
case, should propose to establish one, must be “either a traitor or 
a fool.” 

It may be assumed, therefore, that all the facts of the case have 
not come under Mr. Gladstone’s observation, or that in the long and 
arduous course of preliminary “examination and inquiry ” to which 
he has devoted himself, some of them have received more and others 
less of his attention than they deserve. Throughout the whole of 
his plan, as presented in his two Bills—the Government Bill and the 
Land Bill—a double set of assumptions, mutually contradictory and 
destructive, appear to pursue their course side by side. The only 
ground on which the creation of an Irish Parliament can be justified, 
after all due allowance has been made for the supposed sentiments 
and aspirations of the Irish people, is that it will legislate and manage 
the affairs of the nation with common honesty and prudence. At 
the same time the only ground on which the elaborate checks and 
safeguards, including the buying out of the landlords, by which the 
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powers of the Irish Parliament are to be controlled and limited can 
be excused, is that common honesty and prudence will find no place 
in their counsels. Every precaution which Mr. Gladstone proposes 
to take for restricting the authority of the new Legislature is tanta- 
mount to a confession on his part that it ought not to be entrusted 
with any authority at all. The Land Bill is to be passed at a cost 
nominally of fifty millions, but really of a hundred and fifty millions, 
to prevent it from putting the “no rent manifesto” in force, and 
confiscating the property of the landowners. The customs and 
excise are to be placed out of its reach to prevent it from establish- 
ing protection and repudiating its share of imperial burdens. It 
is to possess no legislative powers with respect to the Crown, 
religion, foreign and colonial affairs, posts and _ telegraphs, 
trade, navigation, and coinage, weights and measures, patents 
and copyrights, simply and solely because it would not be safe to 
permit it to have them. In like manner it is to be divided into 
two orders, with all sorts of ridiculous and impracticable arrange- 
ments in regard to'election and voting, for the express purpose of 
protecting the Protestant and propertied minority in some measure 
from persecution and robbery. But it is from this assembly that the 
responsible advisers of the Lord Lieutenant are to be selected, and 
under its direction and management the Irish Civil Service and 
the whole system of judicial and police administration is either imme- 
diately or after a short interval to be placed. It return for this 
measure of self-government, which is either too little or too much 
as we regard it from one point of view or the other, Ireland is to pay 
a tribute amounting to about half the public revenue to Great Britain 
towards the interest of the National Debt and the support of the naval 
and military forces of the Crown ; and lest the Irish Executive should 
be loth to part with the money when it once got hold of it, a Receiver- 
General and his staff will be on the spot to intercept it on behalf of 
the Imperial Exchequer. Moreover the Peers and Commons of Ire- 
land are to be excluded, “ bag and baggage,” from the Parliament at 
Westminster, and for the first time in the history of this country the 
principle that representation and taxation should go together will be 
set at nought by the common consent of the mother country and one 
of her dependencies. 

It would be almost an endless task to enumerate and criticise all 
the anomalies and absurdities of what Mr. Gladstone has with 
paternal pride, but perhaps a little prematurely, designated the Magna 
Charta of Ireland. It is on the face of it merely a provisional 
measure, which Mr. Parnell himself would be the last to accept unless 
he saw in it the means of enforcing additional concessions whenever he 
may be inclined to “take off his coat” for them. The disposal of 
the patronage of the Castle would probably console him and his 
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needy crowd of nominees for a time, and in dispensing and sharing 
spoils to the amount of between two and three millions a year, they 
might for the moment forget that “ Grattan’s Parliament” is the 
least they are pledged to secure, and that “ Grattan’s Parliament ”’ 
was a very different thing from the glorified vestry which it is 
suggested should now succeed it on College Green. But as Mr. 
Collings, following and enlarging on Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
in the Magna Charta debates, has in his recent letter to The 
Times conclusively shown, the whole series of securities for the 
permanence of the connection between Great Britain and Ireland 
which Mr. Gladstone has devised are such as would inevitably 
provoke bitter contention between the two countries and must 
in the end altogether disappear. The weapons which Mr. Morley, 
in imitation of Archbishop Walsh, has warned the House of 
Commons would be resorted to by the disaffected Irish and their 
patrons the Irish-Americans if Mr. Gladstone’s panacea were refused, 
would be brought into play on every occasion on which the Irish 
Parliament experienced uneasiness under restraint, or was desirous 
of extending the sphere of its patriotic action. In the end the choice 
of Great Britain would lie between complete separation or reconquest, 
and there can be no question that the alternative selected would be 
the latter, at the expense of a bloody and costly civil war. Now that 
the Radicals as well as the Whigs and Moderate Liberals have 
declared themselves in opposition to Mr. Gladstone—not indeed unani- 
mously, but in sufficient foree—it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
either of his Bills will be read a second time in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The fate of the Land Bill it may be taken for granted is at 
all events decided, and in spite of the Prime Minister’s readiness to 
amend the Government Bill in any way which “ examination and 
inquiry ” in Committee may render desirable, the prospect of its ever 
getting into Committee becomes less and less every day. Whether 
its rejection by the House of Commons will be followed, as its 
rejection by the House of Lords certainly would, by a dissolution 
of Parliament, it will be for Mr. Gladstone to determine. But 
he himself can scarcely expect that a policy against which every 
statesman of any real weight with the exception of himself, no matter 
what his general views and convictions may be, has entered his 
protest will be enthusiastically supported by the constituencies at 
large, or even by those in which the electors have been encouraged 
to believe that they owe their political rights and privileges 
to him. If indeed the Government Bill should be passed by the 
House of Commons and be thrown out, as of course it would be, 
by the House of Lords, the opportunity of raising a cry against 
the hereditary Chamber would to some extent increase his 
chances of success. But the House of Lords would have the advan- 
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tage of being for once in agreement with Mr. Bright and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and the voters who have been accustomed to look for 
guidance to them at least would be in no danger of losing sight of 
the real point in issue. As yet, however, there do not seem to be any 
indications of the formation, on a permanent footing, of the “ Unionist 
party,” of which Lord Randolph Churchill has expressed such hopes, 
and for which he announced himself ready to make such disinterested 
and even generous sacrifices. The meeting of merchants, bankers, 
and traders of the City of London at Guildhall, at which Conservatives 
like Sir Robert Fowler, Whigs like Mr. Grenfell, Moderate Liberals 
like Sir John Lubbock, and Radicals like Mr. Biddulph Martin, vied 
with each other in their denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme on 
economical and commercial grounds, important as it was in its way, 
can hardly be regarded as of any direct significance with regard to 
the future relations of political parties except with reference to 
the question immediately before it. It was rather as the represen- 
tatives of the money market than of the various connections of public 
life that they were gathered together, and merely as politicians their 
personal influence extends little or no farther than their individual 
votes in the House of Commons. It may be admitted, however, that 
in the meeting of the Loyal and Patriotic Union at the Opera House 
a nearer approach than had before been made to a coalition appears 
to have been achieved, and that the presence of Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen and Mr. Plunket, Mr. W. H. Smith 
and Mr. Peter Rylands on the platform together was both a surprising 
and encouraging spectacle to the admirers of political peace and 
harmony. But whatever the Conservatives may have thought of the 
association in which they found themselves, the Whig, Moderate 
Liberal, and Radical were alike careful to guard against any misap- 
prehension as to the essentially transitory and accidental character 
of the alliance. 

In contemplation of an early dissolution of Parliament, one of the 
first things needful was to get the Budget out of the way, and it 
was perhaps to this cause in some degree that the uncontroversial 
character of Sir William Harcourt’s financial statement is to be 
attributed. In any case, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has shown 
his wisdom in avoiding the unfortunate example of Mr. Childers, 
and refraining from any risky experiments with the excise, the 
coinage, or the national debt. With the exception of the trifling 
remission of the duty on beer brewed in cottages rented below a 
certain sum, the taxation of the country remains as it was fixed last 
year. But in spite of the enormous amount of our annual revenue, 
the annual expenditure keeps ahead of it, and we are becoming far 
too familiar with recurring, although small, deficits. With the 
income tax at eightpence in the pound, and the returns from 
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the customs and excise more or less steadily declining, the 
prospect before us is certainly not encouraging. The heroic 
age of finance is at an end, and the elements no longer exist 
for effecting reforms on a grand scale like those with which the 
names of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone are associated. There 
can now be no hope of reduced taxation for us except from increased 
economy, and unfortunately experience has amply proved that in- 
creased economy at one time too often means increased expenditure 
at another. Sir William Harcourt is inclined to attribute the marked 
falling off in the receipts from the excise to the growth of temperance 
among the masses, and he dwelt on the increase in the stamp duties 
and the augmented imports of food and deposits in the Savings Banks 
as evidence that it is not the effect of continued depression of trade. 
It was, however, when our commercial prosperity was speeding along 
by “leaps and bounds,” that “ we drank ourselves out of the Alabama 
Indemnity,” and notwithstanding the improved habits of the people 
the amount of the excise revenue has not, it may be feared, ceased to 
be the most trustworthy criterion of the condition of the working 
classes. Neither the stamp duties, the imports of food, nor the 
deposits at the savings banks can afford evidence of equal value, 
since all of them are liable to be affected by circumstances which are 
quite independent of the spending power of the masses. An increase 
in savings banks deposits indeed, like the high price of consols, may 
be due simply to the absence of more profitable means of investment, 
and may be accepted even as an additional sign that the long 
expected revival of commercial and industrial activity has not yet 
commenced, 

How far this is due to purely economical causes, and how far to the 
general feeling of insecurity which, whether rightly or wrongly, pre- 
vails at present among the wealthier classes, it is impossible to say. But 
it may be noted in this connection that the programme of legislation 
which has been laid before Parliament in the current session is hardly 
calculated to inspire confidence in the owners of property, whether 
capitalists or landlords. During the few working weeks which 
have been at the command of the new House of Commons, indeed, 
a whole series of measures have been discussed, of which the direct 
purpose is to curtail the rights and extend the liabilities of the 
owners of property in land. The Ministerial Crofters Bill, which 
has now passed through Committee, professes to secure by law fixity 
of tenure, fair rents, compensation for improvements, and access to 
grazing grounds. Itis true that it will give to the tenants little 
or nothing which they do not, in the great majority of cases, obtain 
from their landlords now. But it has the merit, at any rate, of 
appearing to postpone the claims of the owner to those of the occu- 
pier. Of two other Bills—the Allotments Bill and the Leasehold 
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Enfranchisement Bill—the fundamental principle is the same, namely, 
to compel landowners to part with their property against their will, 
and for a consideration the amount of which they are not to be per- 
mitted to determine. The Land Cultivation Bill, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Arch, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Bradlaugh, and which, after 
debate, was withdrawn, proceeded somewhat farther. It provided that 
any person who should, in an agricultural district, hold more than one 
hundred acres in an uncultivated state should be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and on conviction before Commissioners should be ejected ; 
the land being forthwith let to tenants in parcels, so that the hold- 
ings of none of them should exceed forty acres. And, again, there is 
Mr. Crilly’s Bill, the intention of which is to secure compen- 
sation for improvements to the tenants of house property, whether 
such improvements are or are not effected with the consent or 
approval of the owners. This measure was designed for Ire- 
land alone, and seemed so wholly destitute of justification that 
even Mr. Morley felt bound to oppose its reference to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Gladstone, however, thrust the opposition of 
the Irish Secretary aside, and not only agreed to the nomination of 
a Select Committee, but to the extension of its inquiries to house 
property in Great Britain as well as in Ireland. Since then Mr. 
Saunders’s resolution in favour of the taxation of ground rents has 
been relegated to the consideration of the same tribunal. When it is 
considered that these several projects, some visionary, some dishonest, 
but all levelled against the landlords, have many supporters not only 
in the House of Commons but also in the Government, it is scarcely 
rash to predict that a British as well as an Irish Land Question is 
rapidly coming to the surface. What the views of the great 
majority of the agricultural labourers who now have votes are on the 
subject of landed property, the provisions of Mr. Arch’s Land Culti- 
vation Bill testify, and it should not be forgotten that at their 
annual congresses the trade unionists, no inconsiderable proportion 
of the voters in towns, have more than once pledged themselves to the 
scheme which is known as the “ nationalisation of the land.” More- 
over, something approaching to an organised strike against rent has 
already begun to show itself in Wales, and the Welsh farmers have 
already applied to Mr. Davitt for inspiration and instruction. It was 
impossible that such a movement as the agrarian revolt in Ireland 
should continue for years without spreading at least in some degree 
to this country, and it remains to be seen whether British landlords 
will assent to the application to themselves of agrarian legislation 
of which they were not unwilling that Irish landlords should in the 
first instance try the effects. 





The portents of approaching misunderstanding between Germany 
and France observable a month ago have now passed away, and have 
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been followed by nothing more serious than a war of newspapers and 
pamphlets. In Germany Prince Bismarck has at last discovered the 
expediency of making peace with the Church, and if he has not quite 
completed his ‘‘ journey to Canossa” he has at least proceeded some 
distance on the way. In France M. de Freycinet has not deemed it 
advisable to follow the example of the German Chancellor; and the 
remonstrances which Monsignor Guibert and other prelates have 
addressed to President Grévy are ominous of a revolt on the part of 
the French clergy against the present Government of the country. 
That the Republic has shown itself pertinaciously and most unwisely 
hostile to the Church is admitted and regretted by everybody outside 
France who is interested in its welfare and continuance. In spite 
of superficial appearances to the contrary, the clergy are even in the 
France of to-day a body of whom no French party can afford 
to make enemies, and nothing could be more injudicious under the 
existing circumstances of the Republic than for the Government to 
force them into alliance with any of the reactionary factions with 
which it has to contend. In Spain the elections to the Cortes have 
resulted in the return as a matter of course of a large majority for 
Senor Sagasta’s Ministry, and the tranquillity of the country is for the 
time undisturbed. The riots in Belgium, after causing an immense 
amount of damage, and throwing a large proportion of the mining 
population out of work, have come toan end. But the strikes of the 
Decazesville miners in France and the Knights of Labour in the United 
States still continue, although there are grounds for hope that they, 
too, are approaching a termination. Both in Belgium and France 
the workpeople had some excuse for their conduct in their extreme 
poverty and other unfavourable conditions under which their labour 
is performed. But the insurrection of the Knights of Labour is an 
organised attempt on the part of the operatives to reduce the capital- 
ists by whom they are employed to submission on any terms their interest 
or caprice may induce them to dictate. It is said that their society 
is inits various branches nearly five hundred thousand strong, and its 
members are of almost every occupation as well as railway servants. 
It is obvious therefore that whether they do or do not keep within 
the law, it is no easy matter to deal with them while their counsels 
are undivided and they are determined to act in concert. 

The “ Eastern Crisis” would seem to be approaching a pacific termi- 
nation were it not that Greece, headstrong and reckless, still craves a 
conflict with the Porte. Before these pages are published a collision 
may have occurred. Yet the chances were all in favour of peace. 
The Conference at Constantinople has assembled and separated in 
amity and concord. The amended convention for the settlement of the 
Bulgarian difficulty has been duly signed and ratified. Prince Alex- 
ander has accepted, although under protest, the conditions which have 
been imposed on him by the collective action of the Powers, and the 
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authoritative revision of the Organic Statute by which the political 
system of Eastern Roumelia is regulated has been for the moment 
postponed. It would, however, be absurd to suppose that the 
arrangement which has now been effected has any substantial chance 
of permanent endurance. It is in fact confessedly tentative and pro- 
visional. In deference to the wishes of Russia, and contrary to the 
counsels of England, the Sultan has nominated Prince Alexander 
Governor of Eastern Roumelia, not for an indefinite period as he 
demanded, but, as provided by the Treaty of Berlin in contemplation 
of quite other circumstances, for a fixed term of five years ; and it is 
certain that then, or in all probability long before it has expired, the 
whole question of Bulgarian unity will have to be opened and con- 
sidered again. In spite of the diplomatic success which the Czar 
has secured at Constantinople, the recent course of events in the 
Balkan Peninsula has been far from propitious to Muscovite designs 
and aspirations. The “big Bulgaria” which it was the intention of 
the Treaty of St. Stefano to establish would have been, as the smaller 
Bulgaria created by the Treaty of Berlin actually was until the 
other day, to all practical intents and purposes a Russian province, 
and the “big Bulgaria,” which is not to all practical intents and 
purposes a Russian province, will never come into existence if it 
depends on the consent and approval of the Czar. It will be the 
constant aim of the diplomacy of Russia to prevent the two Bulgarias 
from entering into any real and lasting union while they are under 
the temporary rule of Prince Alexander, unless he consents to return 
to the allegiance to the Court of St. Petersburg from which he 
emancipated himself at the end of last ye Nothing could be 
farther from the thoughts of Russian aimee than to allow his 
composite dominions to consolidate into a comparatively powerful 
state with an independent and, perhaps, hostile policy of its own. 
This is exactly what a “ big Bulgaria” in the hands of Prince Alex- 
ander is likely to become; and unless he can manage to conciliate 
his whilom patron, even his probationary tenure of his new governor- 
ship may be regarded as extremely precarious. Whenever Russia 
can come to an agreement with Austria and Germany she will be the 
undisputed mistress of his political destiny; and it is not even 
impossible that at no very distant period the fate of Poland may be 
reserved for the Balkan Peninsula. 
April 21st, 1886. 





